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“MISSOURI AND A MISSOURIAN. 


Toward the latter 
travel-stained young man, 


part of the war of the rebellion a 


who had for several years 
worn the gray uniform and had always been found where 
the fight was the thickest and where deeds of heroism 
were to be done—without hope of having dying state- 
ment headlines in the daily papers, but just for valor’s 
into San 


Cal., went direct to the clerk’s desk and wrote his name 


sake—walked the Palace hotel in Francisco, 
on the register in a very firm hand and with just as little 
hesitation as he would now experience if he were check- 
ing off a dinner bill of fare or signing a voucher for a 
$20,000 pay roll. 
The writing of the name on the register 
meant a whole lot of things to this young 
man. It meant the preservation of his self- 
respect. It also meant that he might possi- 
bly have to go to jail along with this self- 
preserved self-respect and possibly undergo 
several other embarrassments. But anyway 
he wrote his name and the clerk assigned 
him a room. 
The darky 
to the 
who had worn the 


earried the young man’s grip 


cloak room. ‘Then the young man 


gray uniform went into 
sat down in a high chair 
When the shoes 
had been properly polished and he had made 
his toilet and felt himself 
thoroughly once more upon solid earth with 


the porter’s stall, 
and had his shoes shined. 


in the lavatory 


both feet, he ate breakfast at the table 
along with a lot of other millionaires. They 
were rich in money; he was rich in self- 


respect. But also the young man who had 
of money. 
hotel 


The cloak 


uniform was out 
Palace 


worn the gray 





The autocratic porter of the 
had the young man’s last dime. 
room held all his earthly effects, and the 
center of the register 
fact that he had agreed to pay for some- 
had made the agree- 


bore evidence to the 


thing which when he 
ment he had positively known he 
not do. 

All this was no weight upon the mind of 
the young man who had made the triangu 
lar set of investments. His breakfast tasted 
much better to him than the costly dishes 
of the various and sundry millionaires who 
knew where they were going to sleep that 
night. Anyway he had laid the 
stone and had begun a business life. He 
had deposited his valuables—his name and 
He had looked in the glass and 


He had 


could 





corner 


his grip. 
found himself well 
invested all he had. 

That was the beginning of the business career of Rich- 
ard H. Keith, whose portrait stands in the middle of 
this page. 


groomed. 


There is a sequel to this story, of course. San Fran- 
cisco was not the young man’s ultimate destination. It 
Was only his base of supplies. It had his money and his 
other clothes and he was to branch out from there. Later 
in the day he found a farmer, or who 
was going to drive some sixty miles into that part of 
California which he had picked out previously for his 
particular garden spot in the Eldorado of the west. 


small tradesman, 


Several months after the occurrences of the morning 
noted above the young man came back to the Palace 
hotel, hunted up the name on the register, paid the bill 
and got out the grip and went to his room. But that is 
not really a necessary part of this story. Anyone who 
knows the gentleman who cuts such a prominent figure 
in the coal and lumber world knows that he did exactly 
those things, and that in his sub-consciousness that first 
morning he felt it was all possible, 
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It is the sbiaiionl task of the American Lumberman 
to tell in its columns to the lumber world, both at home 
and abroad, something about the life of the man who 
began life by preserving his self-respect. 

The thing which seems to stand out in the mind of the 
writer above other things—except the strength of Mr. 
Keith’s business and social character—is the fact that 
he is a Missourian. Let us review what it means to be 
a Missourian: 

A Missourian who knows, and who not only knows but 
knows how to tell it, made some remarks the other day 
about that wonderful state which will be appropriate 
further 


here now before we enter 


Richard H., 


into the biography of 


Keith. This Missourian told the writer these 





RICHARD H 


KEITH. 


things as he stood on a street corner in Kansas City. 
The facts might possibly be better arranged for smooth- 
ness, but not for rugged truth. Here is what he said: 
“If it ever becomes your privilege to talk about Mis- 
souri and any of its products tell them that Missouri 
stands fifth in the matter of population and I believe 
seventh in taxable wealth of the states of this union; 
that the metropolis of St. 4 in the list of 


the great cities of that Missouri is as good a 


Louis is No. 
America ; 
blue grass state as Kentucky and as good an agricultural 
state as, if not better than, any other state in the union; 
that regarding its variety of products and percentage 
of tillable lands it ranks highest; that it is one of the 
greatest producing states in the 
variety of which is also as great as that of any other 
state; that Missouri raises more chickens and produces 
more eggs than any other state in the union; that it is 
also the greatest mule producing state, both as to quan- 
tity and quality; that Missouri contains in Kansas City 
the greatest primary stock market in the world, the 
largest packing-house, and that that city is the greatest 


mineral union, the 


sania implement market; that Missouri contains 
in St. Louis the greatest hardware firm of the world and 
also the greatest shoe manufacturing concern. 

“Also, if you please,” continued His Eloquence, “say 
that St. Louis contains the greatest woodenware manu- 
facturing concern in America. Say to them, if you have 
held them this long, that Missouri has the largest lead 
and zine mines of any country, state or political grand 
division in the world, and preduces 75 percent of those 
metals. Say that she has the biggest single deposit of 
iron, in the Iron mountains located in the southern part 
of the state, that is to be found anywhere on the face of 
the habitable globe. You might also say parenthetically 
that the ore is of fair quality. Entering further into 
the catalog of Missouri’s greatness, say that 
she produces a great variety and quantity 
of coal, having in Morgan county the largest 
bituminous coal opening known on earth— 
eighty-seven feet in thickness—and all this 
time. sir, keep letting them know that you 
are talking about Missouri and that our 
state is noted for the quantity, variety and 
quality of her fruit; 
gaged 


that she has less mort- 


farm lands than any state in the 


union; that her bottom lands from Kansas 
City to St. Louis are the richest soil under 
the sun and that they will produce more 
sustenance for any other 
earth. 
“Just to show them that you know some- 
thing about some other 
Missouri, 


than 
similar number of acres of arable 


humanity 


locality as well as 


say to them that if a Chinese 
wall of built around 


our state she would produce almost every 


stone exclusion were 
necessity and even luxury known in the eiv- 
ilized world within her borders without help 
from the outside. Inasmuch as you eat, 
just tell 
them incidentally that the great timber ter- 


ritory of the southern part of the state is 


breathe, sleep and drink lumber, 


only a very small and infinitesimal drop in 
the bucket of our As you have 
got a whole lot more to talk about, take up 
the thread and say to them right here that 


resources, 


a more hospitable, broader gage, more chiv- 
alrous and generous people than the native- 
born Missourians has never been discovered. 

“Referring again to base matters of trade, 
say that the state produces some silver and 
gold, although not profitably worked at the 
present time, and as lumber seems to be the 
one thing that you want to talk about most, 
just throw in parenthetically, by way of 
lighting up the dull trend of these few sta- 
you are 
there is at Sheffield, a suburb lying between Kansas City 
the largest stock of walnut lum- 
ber ever piled anywhere, 


tistics—to which welcome—that 


and Independence, Mo., 


“Say that the peculiar climatic conditions, based on 
the average altitude, 
sturdy health and longevity of any political grand divi- 
sion known, and that this is demonstrated especially in 
the reproduction of the human species, Missouri babies 
being the roundest and fattest on earth, necessarily fur- 
and bright looking women 


seem to be the most conducive to 


nishing the most beautiful 
and the most stalwart men. 

“And, by the way, if you just want to make their eyes 
stick out, tell them that Missouri contains some of the 
most wonderful natural curiosities known to the civil- 
ized world. For 
the southern part of the state quite 
beautiful in interior and as great in extent as the Mam- 
moth eave of Kentucky. Say in closing that Missouri 
possesses as many good towns and small cities as any 
state west of the Allegheny mountains, and that the 

(Continued on Page 19.) 


instance, there are great caverns in 


as wonderful and 
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There is a Belt made that will wear longer, 
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run better, need less repairing, is cut out of 
better stock, or better able to stand hard 







work on high speed machinery than the 
Belts made by 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 

Colorado, New Mexico & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation—Denver, Colo., Tuesday, January 23. 

Missouri & Kansas Lumber Dealers’ Association, Kansas 
City, Mo., January 23 and 24. 

Union Association of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, O., Janu- 
ary 23 and 24. 

Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association—Leland hotel, Chi- 
cago, Tuesday February 6. 

Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Detroit, 
Tuesday, February 6. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—Balti- 
more, Md., Wednesday, March 7 


PAP PD LDL LIVI 


The usually careful journal called Bradstreet’s recently 
stated that there would be 10,000,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine used in the construction of the pan-American build- 
ings at Buffalo. Evidently three ciphers were added to 
the quantity, but then, when you get well into the mil- 
lions, it is difficult for those not initiated to appreciate 
the force of the figures. 

PAPA PAPILLON 


The Lake Superior & Ishpeming railway has sent out 
surveying parties to select a route for an extension of 
its line in the direction of the copper country. If the 
route should run up along the north shore from Mar- 
quette, it would tap a large body of standing hemlock 
and hardwood. 

ed 


The Texas railroad commission has decided not to 
make the change that was contemplated in railroad 
rates in that state. The proposition involved a reduc- 
tion of about 20 percent, placing the rates upon a mile- 
age basis. ‘Texas lumbermen are greatly pleased that 
the present system is not to be disturbed. Slight 
changes were made by the commission in lumber and 
salt rates to equalized points that are without special 
rates. The commission has announced that some plan 
to remedy underbilling will be adopted. 


PAA 


Another movement is on foot to bring about the 
imposition of a retaliatory duty upon lumber imported 
inte the United States from Canada. The authority for 
imposing an additional duty is on the face of it some- 
what doubtful, inasmuch as the present tariff provides 
that the duty may be increased if any country or pro- 
vince exporting lumber to this country shall impose an 
export tax on logs. Canada has not imposed an export 
tax on logs, but simply prohibited exportation. It is 
said, however, that it is Attorney General Griggs’ opin- 
ion that this is a discrimination within the meaning of 
the statute and that the retaliation asked for may be 
legally granted. 


It is reported from northern Michigan that the 
“leather trust” contemplates heavy investments in hem- 
lock timber in that section. Cruisers have been all 
through the region between Sault Ste. Marie and Duluth 
recently making careful estimates, and on these it is 
said will be based the trust’s bids for ‘hemlock lands. 
With the leather interests and the pulp interests both 
after hemlock, and both willing to pay good prices, lum- 
bermen may find that there are other reasons than a lack 
of snow to cause a restriction of the hemlock cut in the 
future, 

BABA LPL LPL II II 

A man will not put up a house now if he thinks that 
the cost of lumber, hardware, ete., will materially decline 
within a few months. If retail lumber dealers wish to 
promote their own interests they should explain to their 
customers the substantial basis upon which prices of 
lumber rest and the improbability of any important 
decline early or late. When lumber buyers make up 
their minds that the higher prices have come to stay 
they will go on with all their projects which involve 
a consumption of lumber just as readily as at lower 
prices. 

PAPA PDL LLL 

These are the times when, if ever, the timber owner 
can afford to cut his own logs. In dull times he can 
better afford to buy his logs and let some one else do the 
sacrificing of stumpage values. As a matter of fact, 
however, the majority of lumbermen who are also timber 
owners are likely to cut their own timber in dull times, 
simply because they have it; and then when the turn in 
the tide comes and lumber values rise and timber values 
rise they find that the basis of their business and their 
opportunity for profits have disappeared. 





Six ocean going steamers at Port Arthur, Tex., at 
one time should be sufficient evidence that deep water 
at that port is a fact and that the ambitious plans of A. 
KE. Stilwell and the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf rail- 
way were not beyond the probabilities. This project met 
with a varied opposition. It was pronounced impracti- 
cable, declared to be merely a scheme of townsite boomers 
and was fought by competitive interests, but the con- 
struction of the canal connecting Sabine Pass with Port 
Arthur was continued and completed, with the result 
that vessels are loading for export at Port Arthur. 





A little article recently appeared in the Free Press, of 
Ottawa, Canada, which was interesting both because of 
its matter and the headlines with which the editor 
adorned it. it reported an interview with A. T. Cook, 
who, with A. J. Lincoln and M. Quin, of Saginaw, was in 
Ottawa. Mr. Cook was reported as saying that he did 
not condemn the Ottawa government for its prohibition 
of log export, for he had no doubt that anyone of the 
American states would enact just such a law if the con- 
ditions were the same. Further discussing the effect of 
the law Mr. Cook is reported to have said that it hit 
1 percent of the American people hard and benefited 99 
percent. In other words, the lumbermen outside of Mich- 
igan clamored for a heavy import tax to stop the com- 
petition of Canadian logs and the Ontario law was 
therefore quite satisfactory to them. The editor in the 
headlines denominated this “A Sensible View.” If it is 
sensible from one side it is from the other, and if Mr. 
Cook, as an American lumberman interested in Cana- 
dian timber, has no fault to find with the Ontario act, 
Canadian lumbermen should not have fault to find with 
the American duty. It seems to be a standoff so far. 





This is the retailer’s week and he will retain posses- 
sion of the stage for a week or two to come. Great 
retail conventions at Minneapolis and Indianapolis this 
week and next week at Kansas City and Cleveland are 
the events of chief interest; but the manufacturers have 
been having their innings also. The cedar men a week 
ago gathered at Marinette, Wis.; on Wednesday of this 
week the pine and hemlock manufacturers of the Wiscon- 
sin valley gathered at Wausau, while the annual conven- 
tion of the great Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation attracted a large crowd this week at Memphis, 
Tenn. We trust that our readers will have the patience 
to search through this voluminous issue for the things 
which will be of interest to them, and we believe these 
things are many. Above all would we suggest that the 
lumbermen, whether wholesalers or retailers, who wish 
to be well informed as to current events of the trade and 
conditions which are to have an effect upon the year’s 
business should at least glance through these convention 
reports with discriminating eye. There will be some 
good and suggestive things found in each one of them. 


THE HARDWOOD OUTLOOK. 


There are quite a number of hardwood lumbermen who 
look forward to a readjustment and a slight decline in 
values in the course of time, possibly in a year, but 
there are none who expect anything of the sort before 
next fall. Those who expect a decline to take place 
base their opinion on the fact that hardwood logging 
this winter is being pushed with the utmost activity 
and that the mills are starting up for the biggest possi- 
ble cut for 1900. As an aid to these purposes, the win- 
ter throughout the central and southern hardwood dis- 
tricts has been exceptionally favorable. The ground 
has been more solid than usual, hauling has been good 
and already multitudes of the smaller mills are fully 
provided with logs for a run of several months and the 
larger mills, except those in some sections who depend 
upon the streams, feel practically assured of a full log 
supply, while those who depend upon the streams look 
for the usual spring tides. 

In the north, particularly in Wisconsin and Michigan, 
there has been so far some disappointment and it is 
pretty certain that there will not be the usual quantity 
or at least the expected quantity of logs put in this 
winter, for it is the small logger who mainly supplies 
the hardwood mills and it is the small loggers who are 
the most handicapped by present conditions and who 
will be least able, when good hauling weather comes, to 
overtake their business. But taking the country 
through, the hardwood cut promises to be a very large 
one this year, perhaps as large as ever known. If there 
were now even ordinary stocks of hardwoods on hand 
the effect would be depressing; but as it is every one 
familiar with the hardwood market knows that what- 
ever may be the mill cut of the year, it can have no 
appreciable effect upon the present conditions for a 
year or at least eight months to come. 

There has been no slackening in the demand for hard- 
wood lumber excepting to a less degree than is usual at 
this season. Consumers of all classes, large and small, 
are anxiously looking for dry lumber and find it in but 
limited quantity and unsatisfactory assortment. What 
dry lumber there is and what lumber will soon be dry 
will all be absorbed before the new cut can have any 
tangible effect on the general conditions. 

As intimated above, there are those who anticipate 
a decline in prices some time within a year, but 
the majority of opinion is undoubtedly against any note- 
worthy decline until the present period of business 
prosperity should come to an end. It is the prevailing 
feeling that if the demand for hardwood lumber should 
continue far two years to come as large as it was in 1899, 
prices would be’ easily maintained at their present 
standard. The hardwood price list rests upon a sub- 
stantial basis, for there is nothing fictitious about it— 
nothing of the fiat about it. There is no combination 
which is responsible for it or has influenced it. It sim- 
ply expresses the value which in individual transactions 
buyers and sellers have placed upon the hardwood 
lumber which has been ready for sale and for con- 
sumption. 


CYPRESS STOCKS AND PRICES. 


The conditions which are seen in the white pine man- 
ufacturing districts in respect to stocks on hand are 
found on a smaller scale but with greater intensity in 
the cypress brakes of Louisiana. The great red cypress 
industry of that state is face to face with conditions 
which assures a higher range of values for some time 
to come than has been customary with that wood or 
that has prevailed up to the present time. At the 
meeting of the cypress association held at New Orleans 
last week it was found that stocks on hand at the 
beginning of the year were only about one-half the 
magnitude of those on hand a year previous. 

In its percentage of stock reduction during the year 
probably no other wood has equaled cypress. This is 
accounted for partly from the fact that during the times 
of light demand for lumber the cypress men were con- 
tent not to force sales, but rather to accumulate a large 
stock of lumber. This they did believing that some time 
it would be wanted and that time came in 1899. The 
mills for the most part ran steadily throughout the 
year. There were some interruptions, but on the whole 
the output was a satisfactory one and yet the stock 
dwindled away until now it is only 50 percent of what 
it was at the beginning of 1899. The stock a year ago 
was a large one to be sure, but now it is a very small 
one, not sufficient in size and assortment to allow the 
manufacturers readily to take care of the large and 
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growing trade which they have a right to anticipate. 

It is difficult to compare cypress with white pine or 
yellow pine as to the conditions which surround it, for 
it is a wood which grows to its best development in 
a limited territory and in volume of production it is, 
compared with the other woods named, almost insignifi- 
cant; and yet nearly or perhaps quite 1,000,000,000 feet 
of cypress is produced annually; a quantity sufficient 
to make it one of the leading factors in the markets 
of the country and to attract especial attention to it 
in times when lumber consumers are in search of 
material to replace their ordinary supplies. 

3ut cypress is more than a substitute. It is a sub- 
stitute for white pine in many uses, serving the purpose 
just as well or even better. It is a substitute for yellow 
pine in some uses, and for the hardwoods in some, but 
it does not need to pose as a substitute at all. In 
durability, beauty of grain, reasonably easy working, 
it has merits which commend it for factory use and 
for multitudes of purposes. There is no reason why 
the demand of last year should not be continued and 
even increased and, therefore, the cypress men and 
cypress consumers may look forward to a year of steady 
and even advancing prices, though grade for grade it 
will not reach the price of white pine. 





LUMBER FAILURES LAST YEAR. 


Dun’s Review in its last issue supplemented its 
previous reports of business failures by a statement 
for a series of years classified according to business 
lines. There are three grand divisions, manufacturing, 
commercial and banking. Lumber comes in the man- 
ufacturing class, although the dealers in lumber far 
outnumber the manufacturers, and associated with lum- 
bermen are carpenters and coopers. The fact that the 
lumber business occupies first place among manufactur- 
ing industries of the country requires that on even 
terms it should show a heavier record of failures than 
any other; but it does seem as though the difficulties 
that it has encountered during the period covored by 
the review are altogether out of proportion. 

Manufacturing failures during 1899 numbered 1,925, 
with total liabilities of $30,792,164. Failures among 
traders numbered 7,107, with liabilities of $48,924,771; 
among brokers and transporters 305, with liabilities of 
$11,162,954, while bank failures numbered 56, with 
liabilities amounting to $32,252,790. To show the rel- 
ative position of the lumber trade we give the follow- 
ing excerpt from the table published by Dun, simply 
for the year 1899: 





Manufactures— Number. Liabilities. Average. 
Iron, foundries and nails....... 19 $ 1,119,901 $58,416 
Machinery and tools........... 129 2,700,478 20,934 
Woolens, carpets and knit goods. 26 1,094,760 42,106 
Cottons, lace and hosiery....... 14 395,109 28,222 
Lumber, carpenters and coopers. 342 5,348,880 15,625 
Clothing and millinery......... 241 3,599,076 14,934 
Hats, gloves and furs.......... 27 195,690 7,248 
Chemicals, drugs and paints.... 38 1,103,297 29,034 
Printing and engraving........ 145 1,408,080 9,711 
Milling and bakers............ 110 1,306,897 11,881 
Leather, shoes and harness..... 93 1,433,720 15,416 
Liquors and tobacco........... 79 2,433,133 30,799 
Glass, earthenware and bricks.. 35 868,844 24,824 
PME. kako Hse peo sene ss 627 7,789,299 12,423 

Total manufacturing.......1,925 $30,792,164 $15,996 


Comparing the lumber business with itself for a series 
of years we have the following result: 
Number of 


Year— failures. Liabilities. 
Rs a laviaiiesetes eee oe 298 $ 6,084,275 
a SOE err 493 16,314,582 
Sr eee ee 388 Beooete 
ME oicsnogsnsacuewes sees 362 5,334,445 
Di + 50s ose Os eee eb eens 342 5,343,880 


There has been an improvement in lumber lines, but 
not as much as should have been shown and in this par- 
ticular the year 1899 was not as satisfactory as we hoped 
it would be. We trust that 1900 will make a better 
record. 


WHITE CEDAR PRICES ADVANCE. 


As a result of the meeting of the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association last week prices on white cedar posts, 
poles and shingles have been advanced. ‘The advance 
on poles was about 15 percent over the old list, and on 
shingles 10 cents a thousand. The new list on posts 
will be found in full in the report of the meeting pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. There were present at 
Marinette, Wis., on the occasion of this meeting, which 
was the fourth annual of the association, nearly fifty 
leading cedarmen of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Illinois. It was in a sense a ratification meeting, 
for the cedar interests have just closed a very satisfactory 
year, and what is better still the otulook for 1900 is full 
of promise. 

For the improvement that has taken place in the 
white cedar industry during the past two or three years, 
great credit must be given to the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association. It has brought the individuals 
together to work for the common good and just at a time 
when general conditions were ripe for such a movement. 
The results have beeen all that could be desired. During 
the past year the membership of the association has 
practically doubled, and it now embraces all of the lead- 
ing producers and wholesalers of white cedar posts, 
poles, ties and shingles. 

The consensus of opinion as expressed at the Marin- 
ette meeting was that hardly the usual stock would be 
put in this winter, owing to the unfavorable logging 
weather which has prevailed up to this time. Work 
will be rushed as soon as there is snow, but only a 








medium input can be secured now under the most favor- 
able circumstances. ‘Ties and poles are bringing such 
high prices that much of the best shingle stock will 
be put into them so that no large stock of shingles will 
be on the market during the coming season. It was 
stated, however, that the red cedar shingle manufac- 
turers practically control the shingle market, and a 
suggestion was made by the secretary that co-opera- 
tion be secured between the red cedar shingle associa- 
tion and the producers of white cedar shingles. Some 
correspondence had already been exchanged regarding 
this matter, and the probability is that such co-opera- 
tion eventually will be brought about. 

The advances that were made in all cedar products 
were fully justified by the light stocks reported on 
hand, the logging outlook and the prospects for trade 
during the coming season. 





RAPID DEVELOPMENT NOT REQUIRED. 


He who will study the map of the Pacific coast will 
observe that the number of railroads penetrating the 
timbered portions of that part of the country is small. 
Here and there a black line denotes a railroad, but 
for the most part the country lies unapproachable 
by steam and therefore, as it is a new country, it is 
largely undeveloped. 

There are a good many who are inclined to regret 
the fact that there are so few lines of railroad on the 
coast and that consequently the opportunity for lum- 
ber operations is limited. But it is, after all, a fortu- 
nate thing that it is so,and it is fortunate that the condi- 
tions are such on the coast that a rapid railroad develop- 
men is not to be expected. It costs money and lots of 
it to build railroads in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, except in those few evenly-graded valleys where 
there is usually little timber. There are railroads 
enough and more than enough already as far as open- 
ing the country is concerned. There is timber enough 
to be reached by these roads to satisfy any present need 
and more timber development would be but to sacrifice 
it. As it is the development on the coast is gradual 
and logical and it is to be hoped that it will continue so. 

If not another road were built in Washington or 
Oregon for ten years to come, except such as would be 
thrown out for logging purposes by lumber concerns, it 
would be a good thing for the lumber business of that 
section. Too much timber thrown upon the market 
makes timber values cheap and attracts operators of 
little means, who forthwith proceed upon their small 
investment to flood the market with lumber. It is 
fortunate that there are no more railroads there than 
there are and the trade in some sections of the west 
coast timber region, at least, would for the time 
being be better off if half the present roads had never 
been built. 


CONTROLLING THE TIMBER. 


It was announced in last week’s issue of the Lumber- 
man that the last large tract of pine tributary to 
Ashland, Wis., that could be considered on the market 
had been sold. Yet this was not a large tract, contain- 
ing only 30,000,000 feet. There has probably been more 
activity in the matter of timber transfers in the last 
year in the Ashland district than any other white pine 
region. Timber has been sold and resold and perhaps 
sold again until now it is thought to be all in the hands 
of those who will retain it as a basis for their own 
manufacturing operations, unless tempted by some 
specially attractive offer which will be competitive with 
a manufacturing proposition. 

The Ashland district five years ago was thought to 
have reached about its highest point as far as the lum- 
ber output was concerned, and there was a period of 
apparent decline of interest in operations on Che- 
quamegon bay, at the head of which lies Ashland, but 
there were a good many timbermen who had extra cards 
up their sleeves, so to speak. There was after all a 
large amount of timber tributary to Ashland or which 
could be made tributary to it by logging railroads. The 
railroads were put in, new mills were built and the 
product of the district has risen until it has beaten its 
own record again and again, with the prospect that 
the present year will surpass the last. And yet the 
fact, if it be a fact, that the timber has at last all 
been located in final hands is significant of the narrow- 
ing supplies of white pine tributary to any manufac- 
turing point. 

Ashland will continue a heavy lumber producer for 
quite a number of years to come. As said above, it will 
be larger in 1900 than in 1899, but there are no unfor- 
seen things, no more surprises, for the trade. Probably 
every man familiar with the situation around Ashland 
can figure pretty closely what the remaining supply is 
and, knowing in whose hands it is and what mills are 
available for its manufacture, could come very close to 
telling the date when this mill and that mill would stop 
running, and when finally the last mill on Chequamegon 
bay cutting white pine would for the last time blow its 
closing-down whistle. This is not taking into account, 
of course, possible reforestration or changes in methods 
of present timber owners and mill operators by which 
a conservative policy of lumbering may indefinitely pro- 
long the supply in certain cases. 

The process which is thus alleged to have been com- 
pleted in the Ashland district is going on rapidly else- 
where. There are still large tracts of timber, and many 
of them, in Minnesota that still can be bought, but their 
number is constantly growing less and it cannot be 
many years before the available supplies will all be in 








the hands of operating lumbermen. In the white pine 
north the chance for timber investment, in which a profit 
would be made on merely handling the standing trees, is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past and timber land 
speculators must turn their attention elsewhere. 


SAP LUMBER WANTED ABROAD. 


In the last issue of the American Lumberman its 
Mobile correspondent spoke of a case where a lumber 
exporter shipped a small cargo of kiln-dried sap lumber 
instead of clear heart simply because he did not have the 
latter—the lumber he supposed he should have shipped 
—but found that it gave especial satisfaction to the 
buyer, who wanted more of the same sort. A short time 
ago an English correspondent of the Lumberman sent to 
it two samples of lumber representing diverse charac- 
ters of stock that had been received, one of which it said 
it wished and the other it did not wish. They appeared 
to be samples respectively of heart and sap, and the sap 
was what the correspondent wanted. 

In other places than Mobile kiln-dried saps have been 
exported with satisfaction to the receivers and there is 
a growing demand for this lumber. These facts suggest 
the supposition that what a great many foreign buyers 
are looking for is a substitute for Norwegian pine, white 
pine, spruce and the like. They have taken heart pitch 
pine because they thought that was all they could get 
from the south, but, discovering that this, to them, new 
kind of lumber is more nearly like white pine or Nor- 
wegian pine than what they had been getting, desire 
more of it. If this should prove to be the case, it would 
furnish an outlet for a material which is not especially 
prized in this country, and which perhaps would account 
for the rapid growth in popularity abroad of North 
Carolina pine, which has an unusual amount of sap. 

This reminds us that once upon a time there was a 
longleaf yellow pine manufacturing concern which made 
a practice of cutting the sap of every log into thin 
lumber .which it immediately rushed through the dry 
kilns and made into ceiling. With this material it sup- 
plied a northern trade which had always demanded 
white pine ceiling, but which was entirely satisfied with 
this southern material and apparently did not know 
that it was really yellow pine. Being quickly dried in 
this way, the sap lumber was white, and soft and work- 
able. 

Along the gulf this material is called “kiln-dried 
saps,” which exactly expresses what it is. It must be 
run from the saw direct into the kilns because other- 
wise it is liable to stain. It is not as strong as the 
heart wood, and in some respects is not its equal, but it 
is light, soft and admirably adapted for many purposes 
where great strength is not a prerequisite. 

Greater pains should be taken in the manufacture of 
yellow pine lumber to separate the heart from the sap. 
This cannot be done completely, but it can be done to a 
much greater degree than is now commonly practiced, 
and when it is it will be found, we believe, that there 
will be built up a trade for all-sap lumber which will 
raise the average price of the mill run product and 
enable either longleaf or shortleaf pine to fill a wider 
place in the lumber economy of the world than hereto- 
fore. 


ACTIVITY IN SOUTHEASTERN TIMBER. 


Attentive readers of the Lumberman have doubtless 
noticed what an increased interest there has been of late 
in the timber of Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas. It 
has been a neglected section for years so far as the out- 
side lumber world is concerned. Lumbermen located 
there have gone about their business, bought and sold, 
purchased timber Jands, erected new mills, cut out at one 
location and moved to another without much interfer: 
ence from the outside. But a few years ago attention 
began to be called to Florida and some western lumber- 
men, perhaps originally attracted by the balmy winter 
winds and the orange groves which flourished before the 
time of the “big frost,” found that there was more there 
than sunny skies, roses, orange groves, palmettos and 
alligators. They found that there was cypress in the 
low lands and swamps of the south and glorious pine 
trees in the high lands of the north. Having invested 
in Florida they began to look to the north and they 
found that in the oldest yellow pine state of all, the 
home of the Georgia pine, there was still timber to be 
had at comparatively reasonable figures. Then lumber- 
men of the east and northeast, who had long drawn 
supplies from that general territory and some of whom 
had been engaged in the manufacture of North Carolina 
pine, began to extend their holdings and to replace their 
cut out lands by others farther south, so Charleston and 
Georgetown are coming to be greater centers of manu: 
facture than ever before. There has really been more 
activity in timber purchases and mill building in that 
small section than in any other of similar size in the 
country. Lumber investment and development is retrac- 
ing its steps. The center of yellow pine manufacture 
moved west from Georgia through Alabama, Mississipp!, 
Louisiana, Texas into Arkansas and now the movement 
is retracing itself toward the east. 











RAILWAY CAR CONSTRUCTION. 


Some months ago the American Lumberman made the 
statement that the total number of freight cars ordered 
by the railroad of the United States during 1899 would 
be about 150,000. 

The Railway Car Journal corroborates that estimate 
by a detailed statement by months showing the cars 
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different kinds ordered. The total for the year of cars 
for freight service are as follows: Box cars, 74,500; 
gondolas, 40,309; flat cars, 20,261; stock cars, 3,653; 
steel cars, 18,410; tank cars, 341; cabooses, 231; total, 
157,695. The gradual change from wood to iron in the 
construction of cars is shown by the above figures, which 
indicate that last year the steel car orders amounted in 
number to 114 percent of the total. The increase in steel 
cars from 1898 is notable, for in that year orders for 
but 5,202 were placed. 

Of course the freight car business is of preponderating 
importance to the lumber trade, but the passenger train 
equipment is also of interest. The figures are as follows: 
Baggage and express, 96; combination passenger and 
baggage, 116; special, 3; dining, 26; parlor, 21; passen- 
ger, 1,257; postal, 34; sleeping, 37; total, 1,590. 

dy im present situation is summed up by the Railway 
Car Journal in these words: “The car works are filled 
with orders for several months’ delivery in advance and 
they will probably be working to their full capacity dur- 
ing the whole of the coming twelve months.” 

It is also stated by the Journal that it is estimated 
that it requires from 80,000 to 100,000 new cars annually 
to supply the wear and tear and necessary increase to 
meet the demands of a normai condition of business. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the annual requirement for 
car building material is necessarily large regardless of 
abnormally active years. 

In the same number of the Journal, from which we 
quote the above figures is found an interesting graphic 
report of the comparative amount of business done by 
the railways of different countries and of their car equip- 
ment. It will surprise a good many people to find that 
Great Britain far exceeds the United States in the num- 
ber of passengers carried, though the excess of freight 
business done in the United States is much greater. The 
annual business done and the car equipment of different 
countries is thus stated: 


No. of Tons No.of passen- No. of 

Countries. freight cars. offreight. gercars. passengers. 
United States.1,284,807 912,973,853 33,893 698,342,000 
Great Britain. 656,735 437,043,265 62,252 1,062,911,000 
Germany . 830,460 275,628,000 34,590 646,461,000 
France ...... 860,721 120,487,000 28,750 382,240,316 
rere 195,556 97,140,000 10,560 97,143,655 
British India. 80,053 38,940,000 14,743 160,720,512 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD STATISTICS. 


In preparing the twenty-seventh annual statement 
of white pine cut, the Lumberman also sent out inquiries 
asking for information as to the amount of hardwood 
cut by mills in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
These inquiries were sent only to such mills as were 
known to be cutting white pine and hemlock lumber. 
For that reason the statistics given below do not cover 
the entire hardwood product of the three states named, 
although there are few important mills from which 
returns were not received. The results of the investiga- 
tion are given by districts, together with the number 
of mills reporting from each district. 

It will be seen from the table which follows that 
the Wisconsin Central railroad district produces more 
hardwood than any other, the other important sections 
in Wisconsin being the Wisconsin valley and the Ash- 
land branch of the Chicago & Northwestern railway. 
The Green bay shore also has become an important 
hardwood producing field, and the Chicago and Lake 
Superior district produced last year nearly 81,000,000 
feet. In Michigan the Grand Rapids & Indiana rail- 
road makes the best record, and it is second only to the 
Wisconsin Central in the entire field. 

The total stocks on hand, as shown by the following 
table, may be a surprise to some of the Lumberman 
readers, for it had been considered that stocks were 
shipped close up to the saws. The aggregate amount 
of stock on hand, however, is only 30 percent of the 
entire product for the year, and that is a very small 
amount as compared with the prospective demand, espe- 
cially considering the fact that at the beginning of 1898 
the total stocks at northern hardwood mills were nearly 
50 percent of the total cut in 1897. 

Following is the table showing the total cut and 
the stocks on hand December 1 in the districts named: 




















Stock, 
District— No. mills. Cut, on feet. M. feet. 
Mississippi river mills.......... 19 8,702 1,960 
RPDOWR VONOCF.cccc0 secccscs 3 6,072 2,100 
RS en 1 430 70 
Wisconsin Central <<a 117,976 36,185 
WEIBCONEI VANOCF. 6 oes cs ecceccce 22 63,701 24,285 
> bt. . & Ste, ©. MR. B...6.5 6 15 14,736 380 
SS Ae a es ee eee 14 15,219 1,495 
MADIANG PMS. ais cess sacws 4 790 125 
Ashland Branch C. & N. W...... 22 64,253 a 
East Central Wisconsin......... 17 5,835 1,850 
Total West of Chicago Dist. 173 : 297,714 90,945 
meen, Hae NOR. 6. c0s.cnesiecese ae 42,523 8,935 
Chicago and Lake Superior Dist.. AH 80,971 5,351 
MINING o's... aces tapeed<ien we 5 14,716 610 
OLS SRS ere 3 700 cosece 
NE aa ix'aad Ce oe OF aR eae 4 2,417 525 
EE Sarr err erie 7 25,739 10,031 
Total Chicago District.. 79 167,066 25,452 
Chicago & West Michigan R. R... 14 13,530 1, pag 
Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R. 37 88,299 “7 
Detroit, Grand Rap. & West. R. ‘R. 14 17,210 
Flint & Pere Marquette R. R.... 22 16,573 : 348 
Mackinaw Div. Mich. Cent. R. R.. 19 13,285 4,215 
Miscellaneous mills, Michigan.. 58 37,416 6,908 
Total R.R. and interior mills. 164 186,313 85,009 
Meeinaw WANGS. 026. sscetsess 11 88,365 10,220 
Lake Huron Shore............-. 13 38,343 5,935 
Total Saginaw District..... 24 76,708 16,155 
Graeme Woteheciseccs ceenss 440 727,801 213,561 


There is no basis for comparing these figures with 


the output of last year and the stocks on hand a year 
ago. For 1897 and 1896, however, hardwood statistics 
were compiled and the recapitulation for those years is 
shown in the following tables: 




















Total Cut. 
1897, 1896. Increase, 
M. feet. M.feet. M. feet. 
Miscellaneous Minnesota ........ 18,365 16,845 1,520 
Below Minneapolis..... ........ 7,100 T7717 *677 
CEM c avs cteucsacs «Vacacamne 26,786 17,245 9,541 
Wiscomein Central... ...ccceccs 84,515 66,396 18,119 
VWEIGOIE, VORIUN Ciscs csccanaus 60,630 49,098 11,532 
PERIOD TOME 0ikds ccctcecads 61,113 65,247 *4,134 
PS | re 6,975 4,220 2,755 
Southern Wisconsin...... cesses EQOO 11,005 *635 
BOeee uceed tel sacdddclestvcaus 7,165 20,180 *13,017 
Miscellaneous Wisconsin. SAae . cheese 2,741 
Total West of Chicago Dist..285,758 258,013 27,745 
CHROOT IES BMONGs. 6.6 ces ccewcces 12,127 3,962 8,165 
DI wie -tghab Reehe wewkan 5,257 1,150 4,107 
Ludington... . 4,708 3,704 1,064 
| rere rere eee 2,686 2,000 686 
Chicago and Lake Superior...... 37,066 11 "059 26,007 
Total Chicago District...... 61,844 21,875 39,969 
Chicago & West Michigan Ry..... 7,679 3,265 4,414 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry...... 20,350 5,675 14,675 
Detroit, Lansing & Northern..... 5,390 1,850 3,549 
Flint & Pere Marquette Ry....... 5,415 3,730 1,685 
Mackinaw Div. Mich. Central... . 720 a 884 *2,164 
Miscellaneous, Michigan......... 50,926 45,106 5,820 
Total R. R. and interior mills 90, 480 32 510 27,970 
DOMINO. VOU ean enccdvent ncce 1: 10 000 2,930 
LOkG@ ESUTOR. BRORG. « «6 caccccccese 4,868 8,500 
Total Saginaw District... 26, 298 14,868 11, 430 
COUSIE TOGKE & 6 nis dc 6. vie ose . 464,380 357, 266 107,114 

* Decrease. 

Total Stock. 
1897, 1896, Increase, 
M. feet. M. feet. M. feet. 
Miscellaneous Minnesota ........ 6,570 *1,169 
Below Minneapolis..... ......6- 1,482 58 
CHUM cs ccc c's 13,185 335 
Wisconsin Central. 58,107 *8.019 
Wisconsin Valley..... 37, 38,101 #208 
Ashland Branch..... 3% : 54,993 *21,280 
East Central Wisconsin é 2,580 *1,185 
Southern Wisconsin...... ...... 5,650 12,390 
te: ere 18,640 *9,709 
Miscellaneous Wisconsin..... . as 295 











Total West of Chicago Dist. 168, 821 199, 808 *30,487 
Green Bay — ebrnesencetacee 9,147 2,229 6,913 
Manistee..... PPP Co 1/183 1,109 74 
Ludington..... Och ue wees Keacuns 3871 - 1,448 *1,077 
POU Recadkn xe nhecke acéss eee” .catede 1,520 
Chicago and Lake Superior...... 6,505 1,633 4,872 

Total Chicago District...... 18, 726 6,419 12, 307 
Chicago & West Michigan Ry.... 1,560 575 985 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry...... 5,675 1,520 3,855 
Detroit, Lansing & Northern..... 1,950 2,050 *100 
Flint & Pere Marquette Ry...... 470 480 *10 
Mackinaw Div. Mich. Central.... 1,927 355 1 572 
Miscellaneous Michigan.......... 7,498 5,708 1,790 

Total R. R. and interior mills 19,080 10,988 8,092 
BASING VOI ec kncc ccdavtxecee 5,000 *1,0038 
LOK ERUTOM BOL. oo ceccccccecs 1,733 581 

Total Saginaw District. 6,311 6,733 #422 

Grand Total... 6-00. ree * 212/938 223,448 *10,510 


s] Jecrease. 


For the two years given above the figures are supposed 
to cover all the hardwood mills in Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. The total number of mills reporting 
for 1898 was 580, or 140 more than the number report- 
ing for 1899. But the missing mills in the 1899 report 
are as a rule small ones, many of them doing mainly 
custom sawing. Taking a careful average for the pro- 
duction of the missing mills, it is estimated that there 
was an additional cut in 1899 of 10,000,000 feet at 
Minnesota mills, 40,000,000 feet at Wisconsin mills, and 
10,000,000 at Michigan mills, or a total of 60,000,000 
feet. Adding this to the total shown in the recapitula- 
tion for 1899 makes a total of 787,000,000, or 323,000,000 
feet greater than the cut shown in the recapitulation 
for 1897. Estimating upon the same basis for stocks 
on hand, it would add 2,500,000 feet to the stocks at 
Minnesota mills, 10,000 ,000 to the stock at Wisconsin 
mills, and 2,500,000 to the stock at Michigan mills, 
a total of 15,000,000 feet. This, added to the 
total reported for 1899, makes 228,000,000 feet for the 
amount of stock on hand December 1. 

The figures given in the report for 1899 show the 
steady growth of production of hardwood at former 
white pine mills. In the Green bay shore district, for 
instance, the total cut for 1897 was 12,000,000 feet, 
while in 1899 it had increased to 42,500,000 feet. In 
the Chicago and Lake Superior district the production 
increased from 37,000,000 feet in 1897 to almost 81,000,- 
000 feet in 1899. During 1897 Manistee produced only 
5,000,000 feet of hardwood, but in 1899 its eut had 
increased to over 25,000,000 feet. The Saginaw valley 
shows a cut for 1899 of 38,000,000 feet as compared with 
12,000,000 feet in 1897, and the Lake Huron shore a 
total of 38,000,000 feet for 1899, as against 13,000,000 
feet in 1897. Ludington is another point that has 
increased its hardwood cut materially, showing a total 
of 14,700,000 feet for 1899, as compared with a cut of 
4,700,000 feet in 1897. Cadillac is one of the more 
important hardwood producing points, and its cut for 
1899 of 58,294,000 feet was a big factor in swelling the 
cut of the Grand Rapids & Indiana railroad to 88,000,- 
000 feet, as compared with a total of 20,000,000 feet in 
1897.- The Grand Rapids & Indiana railroad reports a 
larger proportion of the hardwood cut on hand than 
any other section, and this is due also largely to the 
stocks of hardwood at Cadillac, which approximated 
43,000,000 feet on December 1. In considering the above 
comparisons it should also be taken into account that 


the total cut for 1897 exceeded that of 1896 by 110,- 
000,000 feet. 

No definite comparison by districts in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin can be made between the cut of 1899 and 
that for 1897 and for 1896, because the classifi- 
cation this year differs somewhat from the clas- 
sification in the two former years. For the Chicago 
district and Michigan the classification is the same, 
however, and the difference in the number of mills 
reporting is too small to be considered. 

The figures show that as the white pine supply is 
exhausted, mills are turning to hardwood where such 
timber is available. Many of the important white pine 
mills have also engaged in the cutting of hardwood lum- 
ber during the winter, Menominee especially being a 
point where this practice is carried on extensively. 


RETAILERS’ BUYING AGENCIES. 


A scheme which is meeting with tentative approval 
on the part of many retail lumber dealers of the north- 
west, and which at any rate is an interesting one, is 
the establishment of buying agencies or corporations 
by retailers through which it is hoped to secure the 
advantages of the heavy bulk purchases and that influ- 
ence in the market now possessed only by the heaviest 
buyers and especially by the line yard men. -A concern 
which has a line of twenty to fifty retail yards is mani- 
festly often in a commanding position when it comes 
to buying lumber. It can buy in such quantities that 
its orders are, in ordinary seasons, eagerly sought by 
manufacturers and wholesalers, and there is no doubt 
that often such buyers are able to obtain material con- 
cessions as compared with the prices that have to be 
paid by the ordinary individual yard dealer. In fact, 
it is generally admitted that this advantage in buying is 
all that maintains the line yard systems, for so scattered 
a business cannot be conducted with the minute atten- 
tion to detail that characterizes the concern which is 
directly managed by its owners. If it were not for this 
advantage the individual yard dealer with his local 
residence and acquaintance, with his identity with the 
interests of the community in which he does business, 
would be able to drive the large concerns out of the 
trade. 

A good many of the individual yard owners have there- 
fore come to the conclusion that if they could add to 
their strength at home the buying power of the line yard 
people they would be able to maintain themselves against 
any competition and come out victorious in the battle 
for business. It is preposed to establish a corporation, 
or corporations, the stockholders of which shall be the 
individual yard dealers to be benefited, whose office shall 
be in a lumber market or at some central shipping point, 
that shall buy in bulk for the stockholders of the com- 
pany and distribute the stock as needed. It is thought 
that thus these retailers will be able in ordinary seasons 
to command the best going prices and especial consid- 
eration for their needs from the manufacturers and 
wholesalers. They will be able to buy bulk lots of lum- 
ber—perhaps complete mill cuts—and will have especial 
advantages in planing mill facilities, railway rates and 
the like. 

Co-operative projects of this sort are always alluring, 
but they have seldom been successful. We believe the 
plan is worth trying, but cannot express any strong 
confidence in its success. There is this vital difference 
between the operation of such a concern and the line 
yard institution. In this case the factors to be served 
are independent ones, whereas in the line yard business 
the distributing points are all under the same absolute 
control as the buying end of the business. The buying 
agency will therefore have a difficult problem to face and 
it is a problem with a hundred conflicting points. What 
will suit one of its members may not suit another. Each 
must be served with lumber as it wants it and when it 
wants it. A successful agency must therefore be man- 
aged with rare skill and would require talents that 
would demand high remuneration. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties in the way, however, the experiment 
would be an instructive one and if successful would 
pave the way for a practical consolidation of the retail 
trade in buying departments much as in some sections 
the manufacturing business is being consolidated on 
its selling side. 


REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


All eyes in the coal trade are this week fixed on the 
city of Indianapolis, which during the next two weeks 
will make history in this commodity. There is perhaps 
in present industry no parallel to this coming convention 
for variety of interests and consequences involved. The 
bituminous producers of all the important competing 
coal states, except West Virginia, will be represented 
and the miners from these and various other states. The 
producers have varied and conflicting interests, These 
they will not adjust among themselves, but must go 
lefore a mixed convention, composed of themselves and 
their employees, and there try to determine the relative 
wage scales and other questions for the ensuing year. 
The United Mine Workers have been in session this week 
at Indianapolis, arranging the basis and various claims 
which they will urge before the joint conference next 
week. It will be an unwieldy assemblage calling for 
executive, legislative and diplomatic skill of the highest 
order to even in a measure dole out satisfaction to all 
interests. 

From all that can be learned the men will make some 
radical demands. Some of them have been urging an 
increase in the wage scale of 40 cents a ton, though 
whether this claim will be sanctioned by the miners in 
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convention this week remains to be seen. The western 
miners, those from Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, are the 
more radical. The Pennsylvania men are relatively con- 
servative, and for this reason: The West Virginia pro- 
ducers are not parties to the convention, Their output 
is increasing very ‘rapidly—more rapidly in fact than 
that of any other state. Pennsylvania is the closest 
competitor of West Virginia, and if the scale in Penn- 
sylvania is increased radically, while the cost of produc- 
tion in West Virginia remains unchanged, the former 
will suffer in the sharp competition between them. The 
miners of Pennsylvania recognize this situation more 
clearly than do the more western miners, with whose 
product the West Virginia coal is to a lesser degree com- 
petitive. The operators, or many of them, seem dis- 
posed to grant a 10-cent advance in the wage scale. The 
miners, or an element among them, will urge, among 
other things, the withdrawal of machines from the 
mines and the substitution of pick mining exclusively, 
the adoption of a sliding scale and various other 
changes. It is believed that the convention will continue 
in session the greater part of two weeks before an agree- 
ment is reached. 

The coal market is in a manner awaiting the results 
of the deliberations at Indianapolis, especially so far as 
relates to future prices and deliveries. Bituminous coal 
is in much the same condition as a week ago, possibly a 
shade weaker. There have been a few ripples caused by 
the dumping of accumulated lots on the market, but 
producers are holding well to former prices. The rail- 
ways are exacting the quick return of their equipment 
and this has been the occasion for the sale of odd lots at 
a sacrifice. There is usually recovery after the burden- 
some stocks have been disposed of. It is perhaps true 
that, with weather as it has been this week, the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal has been somewhat in excess of 
the current requirements and that tendencies are there- 
fore towards heaviness. The car supply seems generally 
adequate and the men are working without interruption. 
From many districts reports are persistent that the min- 
ers are restricting the output of each miner to a tonnage 
equivalent to a fixed maximum wage. At a newly opened 
shaft in the Indiana bituminous field one miner recently 
earned about $6 a day. After a few days of that kind 
of prosperity he confided its measure to his friends, 
when speedily the union cut him down to about $2.50 a 
day. Incidents of that nature have been common. At 
present, however, this holding back on the part of the 
men is not especially disastrous to producers, for the 
output is fully up to needs. Manufactories are using 
more fine coal with the later improvements in boilers 
and boiler feeding, and the proportion of screenings 
needed promises to increase right along. At present 
screenings are considerably scarcer than lump. 

Anthracite coal is without new feature. There were 
some low temperatures in the east last week, but 
throughout the west the thermometer continues to score 
high. Country dealers are ordering only in small lots 
and only a few of these. Carload purchases are the rule, 
even from buyers who often take from five to ten cars at 
one time. Nut coal has steady preference.and is moving 
fairly well, but the large sizes are without friends. 
Prices, however, are generally strong. It cannot be 
learned that any of the producing companies are shading 
values at all, and the only whispers of price-cutting are 
in reference to lots in the hands of intermediate holders, 
whom the railways are pressing for the return of their 
cars. Occurrences of this character are not common 
and can scarcely be said to be a feature of the market. 

With dock stocks about the same as a year ago and 
with rail receipts light it is difficult to determine 
whether or not the famine of January and February last 
year will be repeated. It looks improbable unless the 
weather becomes unusually cold. The temperature this 
winter has been distinctively in favor of a soft market. 
Some coal that left the mines prior to the advance in 
freight rates January 1 is still in transit, but shipments 
after that date cannot be expected to be large at the 
50-cent advance in cost, unless it is needed in the west 
or unless the situation in the east becomes easier. Up 
to the present the anthracite market in the east has been 
of a more bracing character than in the western states, 
but there, too, the immediate future of trade will be 
largely a matter of weather. 





LASTING QUALITIES IN CYPRESS. 


A New Orleans correspondent writes that there is a 
very interesting relic for sale at one of the French quar- 
ter stores which deals in antiques in that sity—a section 
uf the first pipe ever laid to furnish a water supply for 
the city of New Orleans. This pipe is nothing more or 
less than a section of cypress, with a hole about four 
inches in diameter bored through its center. It was put 
underground goodness knows how many years ago—when 
French was the official language of the state and there 
was no city above Canal street. The piping of which it 
formed a part was dug up last year, while Canal street 
was being graded for its new pavement of asphalt. There 
could be no more eloquent witness as to the durability 
of the wood and its power to resist moisture than is 
here demonstrated. The pipe is not in the least decayed, 
although the men who put it in place are long ago dust. 
Our correspondent had occasion recently to inspect the 
new stretch of levee built for 6,700 feet along the river 
front of New Orelans. The entire front of the new 
levee is protected by a substantial revetment and every 
foot of lumber is cypress. Engineer Gervais Lombard, 
who had charge of the work, stated that between 700,- 
000 and 800,000 feet of cypress had been used in the 
revetment. He said that he had long ago come to the 
conclusion that there was no other wood like it, when 
it came to exposure to moisture. 


THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A Meeting With Fellow Countrymen—How a Large American Business was Built up—Some- 
thing About the Commercial Strength of Russia—Its Great Forest 
Domain and how it is Controlled. 





An American Lumberman Abroad—LXIV. 


The Adelphi hotel at Liverpool is from April to Octo- 
ber headquarters for such as travel by the Cunard, the 
White Star, the Dominion or other trans-Atlantic steam- 
ship lines from America to the old country. When they 
arrive many of the tourists, never having been in that 
country, present to the experienced traveler a spectacle 
somewhat corresponding with that of the arrivals at 
Castle Garden, minus the poverty-stricken appearance. I 
have never heard any uncomplimentary remarks, how- 
ever, from my English friends about the verdancy of 
our Americans abroad, although the ignorance of our 
country as exhibited by foreigners is the subject of con- 
siderable ridicule and amusement from us. Nevertheless 
I must admit that I myself quite enjoyed scanning the 
faces and watching the movements of the new arrivals 
from day to day as incidentally I observed their first 
entrance into the Adelphi. 

One morning while so occupying myself in a little 
leisure time after a thoroughly enjoyable breakfast I 
noticed a face that struck me as being familiar notwith- 
standing ‘his abbreviated attire and his general appear- 
ance of at-homeness on that side of the water. The 
gentleman was accompanied by an American-made bicy- 
cle with a few articles strapped thereto. He was a gen- 
tleman of about five feet and eleven inches in hight and 
his face, which I remembered as usually wearing a sun- 
shiny smile, was at that moment exhibiting a trouble 
signal. I soon observed that his difficulty was one waich 
is common to many new arrivals, that of luggage gone 
astray. Immediately after placing his signature upon 
the hotel register he proceeded to interview the head 
porter, who in all European hostelries is the chief func- 
tionary of the doméstic arrangements of the hotel. He 
exhibited some little anxiety over the non-appearance of 
the luggage, which he had figured on awaiting his arrival 
that morning, and he could hardly be blamed; for the 
average American, however devoted to his wheel and 
fond of wearing a dusty bicycle costume in his tours in 
the rural districts, is not usually content to retain the 
same apparel while with his citified friends, either in 
Liverpool or in Chicago. 

After deriving as much amusement as possible from 
the maneuvers about the hotel of my lumberman friend, 
I tapped him upon the shoulder and offered a suggestion 
that he remove his bicycle cap in order that I might 
complete my recognition of him. He did so with that 
reluctance which bald-headed men often exhibit in baring 
their dome of thought, and my suspicions were verified. 
It was Tom Brittingham, of the Brittingham & Hixon 
Lumber Company, of Madison, Wis., and various other 
places in the northwest. I gleefully related to him how 
much amusement he had afforded me, as I had digested 
my breakfast and watched ‘his maneuvers about the 
hotel. He did not seem as glad to have afforded pleasure 
to a fellow being as 1 thought he should have been, but 
he explained to me 
that he had disem- 
barked from the 
steamer at South- 
ampton and rode 
his wheel overland 
to London, and 
after a short space 
in that city di- 
rected his pilgrim- 
age toward Liver- 
pool, stopping to 
pay his respects at 
the shrine of his 
departed _ friend, 
William Shakes- 
peare, at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and 
also taking in the 
beauties of other 
rural places en 
route. He had also 
enjoyed a visit at 
the old city of 
Chester, with a 
side trip to Eton Hall, the historic home of the duke of 
Westminster, who a few weeks ago departed this life, 
leaving to his heirs greater wealth than was ever left 
by any other man in Great Britain. 

Mr. Brittingham said that he had derived so much 
enjoyment from his week awheel that he could well 
afford to overlook the present petty annoyance, not- 
withstanding which philosophic conclusion he still made 
frequent allusions to the loss of his baggage and to his 
consequent embarrassment at not being able to comply 
with the conventions of a well regulated English hos- 
telry in the manner of gentlemanly attire. 

However, when I returned to the hotel after having 
completed the labors of the morning, I found that Mr. 
Brittingham’s troubles over baggage were at an end, 
and his outward appearance greatly changed, and the 
day following being Sunday it was my pleasure to enjoy 
his company in attendance upon divine service and after- 
ward in a tour of the beautiful old parks of Liverpool. 

With the next steamer came the man whom he had 
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visited Liverpool to see, I. P. Hixon, of La Crosse, 
Wis., who likewise expected to exchange the society 
of his American friends for a short tour of the 
continent, and soon thereafter these two gentlemen 
departed for London and for the continent. I, however, 
found these gentlemen at a later time amnong the 700,000 
attendants upon the great Derby races. Their interest 
in that event had been particularly aroused because of 
the visit of Mr. Brittingham to the home of the duke of 
Westminster, who was one of the ardent patrons of the 
Derby and whose horse finally won the day, and probably 
assisted in adding to the bank account of these gentle- 
men, who were admirers of the duke and consequent 
believers in his horse race. I later discovered the where- 
abouts of these two gentlemen in Paris, and in fact I 
saw their footprints throughout Europe. 

These details are enumerated to show that you cannot 
get away from America by going to Europe unless you 
go outside of the beaten track, as about 100,000 Ameri- 
cans annually land upon the British isles and go from 
there to the European shores; and Mr. Brittingham’s 
experience in having his actions in an unexpected predic- 
ament observed and recorded by newspaper men cannot 
therefore be said to be unusual. 

In speaking of the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Com- 
pany there is an example in what has been accomplished 
by this concern, especially within the state of Wisconsin. 
Some years ago Thomas Brittingham went into the far 
west from Wisconsin to build up a fortune, but found 
that neither the atmosphere nor the environments there 
contributed to permanent success. He therefore retraced 
his steps to Wisconsin and in association with Mr. 
Hixon began a quiet, deliberate course in the lumber 
business, beginning with retail yards, of which they now 
have something like fifteen. Mr. Brittingham labored so 
assiduously in the development of this business that his 
own health is not so robust as it might otherwise have 
been. Under this stimulus, however, the business has 
grown to immense proportions, and if there is any one 
thing which has characterized the career of this com- 
pany more than another, as I have come in contact with 
it, it has been the careful buying of its lumber and its 
policy of accumulating stocks at times when other peo- 
ple are not in the market. Of course not every lumber 
dealer is so situated financially as to make this plan 
possible, but the only practicable and economical plan 
for large buyers is to secure the large bulk of stocks 
which they need at the most favorable season, and hence 
the buying for such firms requires the exercise of the most 
solid judgment as to the supply of stock and the future 
course of the market. The buyers for too many line 
yards wait until the demand is urgent upon them for 
replenishment of stock. An ample justification for the 
course pursued by this company may be found in the 
fact that it has won an enviable success and laid up 
treasure in the bank. Whatever the local and general 
conditions in the trade, it is always ready to pay spot 
cash for a bargain in lumber and to take over at an 
appropriate price a block of any size. 


The Forests of the Black Bear—LXV. 


In my studies of the forestry systems of the old world 
I had continually in mind their possible application to 


the peculiar conditions existing in our own country, in - 


the hope that I might be able to glean some valuable 
ideas that would help to stimulate our own people in 
their endeavor to solve the problem of reforestation. 
We are at the present time the only great nation upon 
earth that is neglecting its opportunities in this direc- 
tion. When I say “opportunities” I might also add 
“duties,” because this is a duty which we owe to poster- 
ity. It is true that our magnificent forest resources have 
prevented this question being brought as seriously and 
as directly home to us as it has to some of the European 
countries; still, Russia with its unlimited forest 
resources is giving serious attention to this question 
and there is much that we might learn from that nation 
in this respect. 

I shall not attempt in the present space at my com- 
mand to give any extended or complete account of the 
forestry system of Russia, but shall speak here of those 
things which most impressed me, leaving the rest of the 
story for another time. The labor of looking after the 
forests is performed by 20,000 rangers, of which about 
one-fourth are Mennonites, a religious sect of which 
there is quite a number of representatives in the United 
States. These people are of German origin, but are quite 
plentiful in southern Russia, where they are largely 
farmers or trades people. It is because of their peculiar 
religious belief, which forbids their wearing uniform, 
and, therefore, of serving in the Russian army, that there 
are about 500 of these men men constantly employed in 
this way under the supervision of expert foresters. The 
rangers give an aggregate of about 130,000 working days 
a year to the care of forestry interests. Under the 
paternal government of the czar the children of these for- 
esters are taken care of as regards their education, and 
there is at the present time a fund of 155,000 rubles, 
which is drawn upon as needed for the education of these 
children, more particularly of the girls. Each girl is 
allowed about 100 rubles or a little over $50 of our 
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money in this direction. This fund is made up of a small 
percentage assessment upon the salaries of the foresters’ 
agents. 

The total government domain under the direct admin- 
istration of the foresters’ department on January 1, 
1898, was 234,489,366 desjatins. A desjatin equals 3.7 
acres, and therefore the sum above given represents about 
800,000,000 acres. This, however, includes only a small 
portion of Siberian forests, and the all-seeing eye of God 
above us can only comprehend at present the vastness 
of the actual total forest area of that as yet but par- 
tially explored country. Of the forest area above noted, 
only about 15,000,000 desjatins are as yet estimated or 
cultivated under scientific management. The central 
head of the forestry department is located in the govern- 
ment office at St. Petersburg, but the work is directly in 
charge of 1,100 foresters’ local agents, each of whom has 
under him from fifteen to twenty guards or rangers, con- 
stituting the force for local work, and who has charge of 
the selling of timber from this district. Considerable of 
this timber is sold at auction, and anyone desiring to 
purchase at any time may make application to the agent. 
He must apply to the local governmental administration 
for permission to sell, or in case of an emergency may 
apply direct to the central office at St. Petersburg. 
Applications to the local administration must be for- 
warded by them to the central source of authority. 

One of the important duties of the forest rangers is 
that of detecting and supressing forest fires. ‘There are 
scattered throughout the forest area 261 buildings upon 
the Eiffel tower order, much higher than the forest 
proper, and in these buildings there are constantly on 
watch guards who have the responsibility of promptly 
locating fires. These and other buildings owned by the 
forestry department and occupied by its agents have a 
total value of 6,000,000 rubles, or about $3,000,000. 

Another feature of the forest work is the collecting of 
coniferous seeds from the forest cones and preserving 
them until they are needed for replanting under the 
direction of the forestry expert. 

The forestry department preserves careful data regard- 
ing the growth of forest trees for statistical purposes. 
Some very interesting data came into my hands regard- 
ing larch forests planted 100 years ago. In one forest 
of 260 acres of this timber the trees of 100 years of age 
averaged sixteen to eighteen inches in diameter three 
feet from the stump, and about seventy feet in hight. 


A Powerful Nation Commercially and Otherwise 
—LXVI. 

“The nation that in material respects is the most powerful 
nation on earth.” 

This is the way in which Lord Salisbury not long 
since referred to the Russian nation, and one who looks 
into the statistics of the matter will be not long in com- 
ing to the conclusion that this characterization of the 
land of the ezar is entirely correct. In its domains it 
contains one-seventh of the entire land area of the globe, 
with water area of 293,018 square miles. To every 
square mile of territory there are fifteen human beings 
who own allegiance to the czar, or a grand total of 
nearly 130,000,000 and comprising one-twelfth of the 
entire population of the globe. It has a fighting popu: 
lation of 11,000,000 able-bodied men. Unlike England 
and some of the continental countries of Europe, it has 
within its own dominion resources for the support of its 
own people. But more important than the strength of 
the nation considered from a war footing is its commer- 
cial strength, and as regards its position in the lumber 
and timber trade of Europe the following statistics of 
Russian exports, secured from the official records at 
some trouble, will doubtless be of interest to many. In 
the table the percentage columns show the increase for 
the year over the year just previous, or a decrease when 
the minus sign appears: 


Russian Lumber Exports 1896-1898. 





1896, 1897, PC. 1898, re 
Rubles. Rubles. ine. Rubles. ine. 
Logs, oak... 315,000 318,000 O01 332,000 04 
Logs, pine.. 4,866,000 7,764,000 58 9,472,000 22 
Logs, fir 
(white - 
wood) .... 1,618,000 2,217,000 36 2,049,000 -08 
Hewn timber 3,569,000 5,960,000 66 6,354,000 O7 
Lumber .... 29,491,000 29,514,000 00 28,976,000 -02 
Walnut 
wood 217,000 223,000 02 165,000 -26 
Boxwood 154,000 78,000 -49 56,000 -29 
Other con- 
struction 
material 4,541,000 3,310,000 38 7,345,000 16 
Firewood, oak 29,000 34,000 14 30,000 -09 
Firewo o d, 
ae 313,000 243,000 -22 264,000 O07 
Firewo o d, 
white- 
Sn ee 100,000 128,000 28 202,000 53 
Firewo o d, 
birch 20,000 38,000 19 31,000 -18 
Firewo o 4d, 
other 
woods 193,000 238,000 2: 254,000 O07 
Totals . 45,246,000 53,064,000 17 55,530,000 05 
Totals U. S. 
money ...$23,394,390 $27,327,960 $28,597,950 
Exports of Other Foreign Products. 
1896, 1897, PC. 1898, Re. 
Rubles. Rubles. inc. Rubles. ine. 
Tar (birch bark) 1,000 86,000 410 187,000 217 
POR aceale sess 511,000 456,000 -11 562,000 21 
Turpentine .. .. 823,000 828,000 O1 947,000 16 
Mats (basswood 
bark) .....- 193,000 263,000 31 178,000 -29 
Woodenware, mis- 
cellaneous .... 500,000 481,000 -04 1,018,000 21 





.. ..2,048,000 2,114,000 03 
* ... $1,054,720 $1,088,710 


Totals 2,892,000 36 
Totals U 


money.. 


... $1,489,380 ... 


Exports By Countries. 


1897, 1898, PC. 
Timber— Rubles. Rubles. ine. 
reer ee ara oe 9,196,000 10,895,000 18 
De ED Salidcdis'o600.o ckedome 78,000 62,000 -21 
Lumber— 
EU CMON Oe ecediabiesneacenha 5,605,000 6,963,000 24 
EO ME '¢ waaaeeesdeckeuced 16,622,000 15,095,000 -10 
BOM Giweedecuds.caeeeetes 3,106,000 2,764,000 -12 
Bi EO wee Cob eceees os ceccse Qphenuee 2,171,000 02 
TO Se 3. cccaccamacteetene 1,500,000 1,402,000 -07 


It will be noticed that while England uses three times 
as much Russian lumber as does Germany, the latter 
country takes almost the entire output of timber and in 
increasing measure. Though 1898 showed very little 
increase over the previous year in exports of lumber and 
timber, it showed an increase of 36 percent in forest by- 
products. This indicates a larger home consumption of 
timber and lumber for that year, though much of the 
increase in exports of forest products was in birch bark 
tar, an independent industry, and therefore not neces- 
sarily involving an increased production of lumber or 
timber. The decreased production of basswood bark mats 
is doubtless due to the increasing scarcity of the bass- 
wood trees which I have already mentioned. In the 
commercial museum at Philadelphia may be seen a very 
interesting Russian exhibit of such mats, together with 
rope, shoes, baskets, ete., manufactured from the soft 
inner bark of the basswood tree. J. E. D. 





Letters to the Editor. 


Taxation of Timber Lands. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 6.—Editor American Lumber- 
man: I notice frequently articles in your paper rela- 
tive to taxes on timber lands. There are lands in our 
mountainous regions in the east which are of no value 
except for raising timber, but with the present system 
of taxation on such lands there is very little encourage- 
ment for anyone to allow the timber to grow. 

Inasmuch as there is a great deal of agitation now as 
to the value of these mountainous lands as storage reser- 
voirs for the rainfall, ete., it should be made an induce- 
ment to the landowner to hold such land for future 
growth of timber, but at present land that has been cut 
over (no matter how cheap it can be bought) would be of 
no value as an investment, as landowners, especially 
non-residents, are assessed very high and have no way of 
evading payment. 

I wrote a letter to Hon. James Wilson, secretary of 
agriculture, on this subject November 23, 1898, to which 
I received a favorable reply from the department, in 
which it was stated it would hereafter make good use of 
my communication and that it agreed with its views. As 
this whole subject may be of interest to some of your 
readers, | enclose you a copy of that letter. Yours very 
truly, FRANK A. CUTTING. 


November 23, 1898. 

Iion. JAMES WILSON, SECRETARY OF AGKICULTURE, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C.—Dear Sir: I received today circular issued 
by Mr. Gifford Pinchot, No. 21, and have received other cir- 
culars previously. 

There is one reason that has caused land owners to 
“skin” their land, as the expression is. It is that most 
of the timber land is held by non-residents and there has 
been a great tendency, although these lands were not being 
utilized by the owners, to increase the taxes on such non- 
resident owners; thus they would be forced to get every- 
thing possible from their land and let it go for taxes in 
many instances. I know this is a fact in my own case. 

I bought the northeast quarter of township 12, contain- 
ing 8,000 acres, called Riversdale, in St. Lawrence county, 
New York, sixteen years ago. At that time it was valued 
at $15,000 by the assessors and assessed accordingly. ‘This 
lot of land has never been run into sections nor any houses 
built on it. It had been held before my purchase by the 
Harrisons for about ninety years. The town of Hopkinton, 
state of New York, had received taxes year after year on this 
land and not one cent had been appropriated for roads, school- 
houses or anything for this land, for there were no settlers 
and no roads on the land. Since I purchased the land the 
town of Hopkinton controls the taxes on a strip of land south 
of it, about twenty-five or thirty miles long and six miles 
wide, owned by non-residents, and every yeur the valuation 
has been steadily increased, thus raising the taxes, until last 
year they had increased my 8,000 acres from $15,000 to 
$40,000. There has never been any timber cut on my land 
until a year ago, when I commenced cutting some of the 
largest soft wood timber, and I shall continue to lumber it 
carefully without waste, and watch fires constantly. The 
only danger of fires is from malicious parties or hunters, for 
there are no farmers in the vicinity of my land. 

Knowing perscnally the feeling that assessors have for 
non-residents and the burden that it is for the Jand owner, 
I can readily see why a land owner feels like skinning every 
tree from his land down to four inches and selling it for pulp 
wood, getting his last dollar out of it and when it has become 
a waste, letting it go for taxes. 

I think the treatment that is given the non-resident land 
owners by assessors is entirely wrong, and that if the state 
of New York caused different methods to be pursued there 
would be no complaint of waste caused by lumbermen. 
Yours truly, FRANK A. CUTTING. 





[The above letter relates to a subject that has been 
given much attention of late by officials, by the daily 
press and by the Lumberman. The division of forestry 
of the department of agriculture has published a num- 
ber of monographs or reports on the subject and the 
daily press has quite generally taken the same view as 
that reached by Mr. Cutting. 

It is, however, going to be difficult to accomplish any- 
thing along this line. Whatever is done must be done 
by the states and action will meet with the stolid resist- 
ance of official inertia. Every board of township trus- 
tees, every county organization and many other official 
bodies will oppose such a plan, for it will for the time 
being reduce revenues. 

There is also the feeling that speculative holders of 
land should be made to pay more than their proportion- 
ate share of taxes. We might admit the correctness of 


this principle, and yet it would not apply to lands used 
for forestry growth. This is not a speculative use of 
land any more than the use of land for the growing of 
any other crop is speculative. It would resolve itself 
into a question of taxing the land or its products when- 
ever the crop is harvested. Ordinary agricultural lands 
an be taxed annually because their crop is annual, but 
a tree crop comes to maturity only every fifty or one 
hundred years, and in addition to this fact is the further 
one that the growing of a tree crop has public advantages 
which do not inhere in the ordinary crop. The pres- 
= duty in this matter is agitation and education — 
editor. } 





/ Law For Lumbermen. 
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Failure of Water Excuses Failure to Drive Logs. 


Certain parties entered one spring into an agree- 
ment with the owner of a large quantity of logs on the 
branches of a stream tributary to a river to drive the 
logs down the stream to the river. It was apparently 
the understanding that it was to be done that spring, 
although it was not so stipulated in express terms in 
the contract. But before the parties had a reasonable 
time in which to complete their contract, notwithstand- 
ing that they used due diligence, the water in the 
stream suddenly fell, and remained so low that the 
further performance of the contract that spring was 
rendered impossible. Was this an excuse for the non- 
performance of the contract on their part? 

The supreme court of New Hampshire in answering 
this question takes into account that the parties who 
took the contract did not undertake to transport the 
logs in any event, regardless of the way in which they 
should move them, whether by the stream or in some 
other way, but that they undertook only to transport 
them by driving them down the stream. 

Then the court goes on to say that if the parties to 
the contract contemplated the failure of the water in 
the stream and contracted with reference to it, and it 
was agreed that those who were to drive the logs were 
to guarantee its sufficiency for driving the logs,then they 
were not excluded from the performance of the con- 
tract by the failure of the water, and were answerable 
in damages. But if they contracted on the basis of 
the continued existence of sufficient water to transport 
the logs, and it was the understanding that the parties 
were bound only to drive them in case the water was 
adequate for that purpose, they were excused from the 
further performance of the contract. And it holds 
that it was a question of fact what the terms of the 
contract were. 

There being no finding in the case, Clarksville Land 
Company vs. Harriman, of an agreement to warrant the 
sufficiency of the water in the stream, the supreme court 
declares, 44 Atlantic Reporter 527, it to be so unrea- 
sonable and improbable to suppose that those who 
undertook to drive the logs would so contract that it 
would not be inferred from a mere finding that they 
agreed to drive the logs that spring. 

For these reasons, and perhaps because the referee 
expressly found that emergencies arose to prevent the 
performance of the contract that could not reasonably 
be supposed to have been contemplated by the parties 
who contracted to drive the logs, and which would not 
have been anticipated by a man of experience and a 
practical river driver when the contract was made, 
which it says showed that the parties did not contem- 
plate the failure of the water in the stream, nor under- 
take to contract that the logs were to be driven in any 
event, or that they should warrant the sufficiency of the 
stream for that purpose, and be answerable in damages 
for its failure, the court holds that the parties who 
undertook to drive the logs, being without fault, and 
having exercised due diligence in the performance® of 
their contract, were excused from its further perform- 
ance by the failure of the water. 


Why Notes Should Not Be Assigned by Separate 
Writings. 


As is generally known, negotiable paper, properly 
transferred before maturity, passes free of counter claims 
by the payer. However, the supreme court of California 
says, in the recent case of Hays against Plummer, that 
an instrument payable to a certain person or order can 
take its place in the hands of a subsequent holder with 
the peculiar qualities and incidents of negotiable paper 
only where it has been regularly indorsed. And such 
indorsement, it holds, can be made only by the writing 
of the indorser’s name on the back of the instrument, 
if there be room to do so, and, if not, then on a paper 
so attached to it as in effect to become part of it—called 
sometimes an “allonge.” Whether or not a name writ- 
ten on the face of a note might not in some instances 
be an indorsement, the court refrains from here decid- 
ing, merely remarking, in this connection, that, at all 
events, the name must be so written as to become in 
effect a part of the instrument. In this case the court 
had before it an assignment of a mortgage and note 
made on a separate writing, without indorsement on the 
note. And it holds, 58 Pacific Reporter 447, that, for 
the reasons above explained, such assignment without 
indorsement did not give the assignee the rights of an 
indorsee in due course, but that he took the note sub- 
ject to the defenses which the payer would have been 
entitled to make to an assigned non-negotiable instru- 
ment, as for example, that there had been a failure of 
consideration. 
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A Case of Blindness. 


‘There are a thousand and one phases of the lumber 
business to be recorded in this department. To make it 
anything like an approach to completness it must be a 
dumping ground, Good and bad must be huddled 
together. It is my desire that the architecture of the 
department may be such that you will see yourself 
reflected in it, no matter whether you may be the best 
or poorest lumberman in the whole northwest. 

It was pretty cold the other day when I removed my 
gigantic feet from the comfortable steam pipe in the 
railway coach and started for the nearest lumber yard 
in a town of 1,000 inhabitants, and when I went away 
from the town I hung the premium ribbon on the outer 
gates of the city. It was the premium for dense ignor- 
ance, however. The manager of the line yard in the 





“We sat by the big, bot stove.” 


town appeared to be an awfully nice fellow, but for 
the dozen years or so that he has been handling lumber 
he has trotted around in a circle no larger than your 
wife’s thimble. He had never heard of the American 
Lumberman. He knew nothing of the consolidation of 
the two old papers, though he ‘thought he had heard of 
one of them. What lumber paper did he take? None. 

“So extreme a case as to be actually funny,” I mused, 
as I went up the street to the other yard. Neither had 
this yard man heard of the American Lumberman. “I 
take a paper,” he said, pointing to a copy on the coun- 
ter. I was about to remark, “Well, old man, you are 
all right so far as you go,” and then he kicked the whole 
thing over. “I don’t read it,’ he continued. “It is so 
much money spent uselessly, and I am going to atop it.” 
Therefore we may expect that soon no lumber paper will 
find its way to this two-yard town. It will be a sort 
of rag-time lumber town. 

Regarding this line yard manager, you probably know 
that few traveling salesmen call on the line yards. 
These yards have buyers located at wholesale head- 
quarters, and the boys on the road go of course where 
they are liable to get business. They have no time 
to hang around a place simply because a lumber sign 
hangs out. Consequently this man has no chance to tap 
these roaming encyclopedias. What bureau of infor- 
mation does he draw on? I could not discover that 
he draws on any. A cat with a black cloth tied over 
its head would not lack a great deal of knowing as 
much about the general conditions governing the lum- 
ber market as this man does. To tell the truth I pitied 
him when I tried to strike up a conversation touching 
on the general supply and prospective prices. I might 
have as well talked to a stump. He had read nothing 
about it, had been told nothing about it; therefore how 
could he know anything about it? His bark -6f%life 
was tossing on the sea without a lighthouse in sight. 
The other man was a little ahead of him in this regard, 
but, to talk horse, not so far ahead that the flag would 
drop in the face of the poorer man. Neither of them 
asked me to have a chair, remove my sealskins, which 
way I was headed, come again, what I thought of the 
Boer war, or how my family was! I tore myself from 
the seductive charms of the yards where, as a rule, I 
so delight to linger, found my way into a store where 
a salesman for a large Chicago wholesale house was 
trying to keep warm, and with the exception of breaking 
away long enough for supper, we sat by the big hot 
stove from 4 p. m. until nearly midnight waiting for 
the south bound train, and had about the jolliest old 
time you could pick up anywhere. It would have done 
me good to have taken a syringe and injected some of 
the “bonhomie” of the Chicago man into the yard men 
of the town. If my children never have a cent in the 
world IT do hope they will have a little chunk of “bon- 
homie” about them. Then, as said, when I took my 
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departure I hung the premium ribbon on the outer 
gates of the city. 

I occasionally reflect; and when the train was hump- 
ing along through the cornfields, scaring the rabbits 
and awakening the denizens of the prairies with its 
screaming whistle, [ thought of a young man I had seen 
a few weeks earlier. I can hardly tell what this young 
man didn’t want to know. He thought that the experi- 
ence of the world in retailing lumber was condensed 
in me, a proposition that was of course very erron- 
eous. I believe he came near averaging a question a 
minute. He tramped me through the foot of newly- 
fallen snow, evidently caring nothing for the gloss of 
my shoes, calling my attention to this and that, asking 
how others do it, and the best way to do it. I doubt if 
one suggestion in this department had got away from 
him. He went as far as the railway station with me, 
boring, boring all the time for information. It would 
not surprise me if this man has now a better position 
than he had at that time. I took pleasure in telling a 
yard man what I thought about him, and I have an 
idea he has gone up a rung in the ladder. It doesn’t 
pay to be a chump, for a chump never gets within 
shooting distance of the apex of the pyramid. 

Now, every manager of a string of yards may skip 
this paragraph if he wants to. Having read it he may 
imagine he has not read it, or treat it in any other old 
way he may see fit. I simply relieve my mind and per- 
form a plain duty in the matter. I should feel com- 
petent to convince a jury of twelve that for the good of 
the agents, the proprietors, the community, the country 
and civilization it is the duty, which also implies busi- 
ness policy, for every line yard manager to place in the 
hands of his agents a good lumber paper. If I owned 
a line of yards I would sell a horse and do this ‘if I 
could not do it without. I should take pride in having 
my men line up to some standard of trade intelligence. 
It would do me good to have them posted in the trade 





“This is Mr. Daley, is it?” 


in which they are engaged instead of being mere 
machines. Not long ago I was in a line yard and pulled 
a copy of this journal from my pocket. The agent 
tackled the pages which are devoted to the retail busi- 
ness with all the avidity that a boy would read a blood 
and thunder story. He must have read the larger part 
of them while I sat there waiting. He said he couldn’t 
afford to take a paper. It is not for me to say whether 
he could afford it or not. I assumed that he knew his 
own business. I know he has a family to support, and 
he probably does not get a salary that would rank above 
the princely. 

I have heard the argument that if an agent has the 
right kind of ambition he will subscribe for his own 
lumber paper. If he is so disposed, and is able to do it, 
very well, let him. But if not disposed or able, why not 
insist that if he have blank books in which to keep his 
accounts he buy them, or if he have shovels with which 
to handle coal he buy them. But books and shovels are 
implements in his business, you may say. Admitted; 
and in return I should retort that so is a good lumber 
paper. Nothing will help him in his business more. 
From it he learns how others are keeping their stock, 
what improvements others are making to add to their 
facilities in conducting their business, and pointers in 
every number which will assist him in selling. I want 
to say emphatically that intelligence wins in the lum- 
ber yard as well as out of it. There are single yard men 
all over the country who could not do without their 
lumber paper for ten times its cost, and permit me to be 
so impertinent as to remark that these men who take 
all pains to post themselves as to principles and methods 
have line yard competitors, and more than one of them 
has said to me that he found that line yard an easy 
mark, The penetration of the ball that is hurled from 





the twisted rifle barrel far exceeds that thrown from 
the old smooth bore. I want the line yard managers 
to put this suggestion under their pillows, as young 
people do pieces of wedding cake, and see what they 
dream. 

Traveling Salesmen and Line Yards. 

Touching on this subject in the above article recalls 
to mind the way the manager of a long line of yards 
looks at it. He said to me it was a mistake that travel- 
ing salesmen did not visit these yards more than they 
do. “If they did no doubt they would make some 
sales,” he remarked. “They may have some specialty it 
would please us to get hold of.” I repeated this con- 
versation to a salesman, and he said if there was none 
but line yards for him to call on he wouldn’t make his 
salt. “I never go near them, and never expect to,” he 
said. “They have their buyers, and if those buyers 
want anything that my folks have they can go to 
headquarters and get it. I should not expect to 
sell a line yard agent one lot of lumber in six months.” 

[ put down these bits of conversation in black and 
white as they occurred. I must say, however, that it is 
not an unknown thing for a line yard man to give an 
order to a traveling salesman. Not long ago I saw 
a yard man of one of the largest line concerns buy a car 
of lumber in a hotel, and he went about it as though 
it was not a new thing. It is an exception to the 
rule, however. The line yard agents are not supposed 
to be buyers, but I think it would often be better 
for the yards if they were supposed to be, and really 
were. Yard men everywhere talk frankly to me, for 
the reason I believe that they feel some sort of assur- 
ance that it is safe to do so, and if I do say it I am 
inclined to think it is. In my newspaper career, which 
has covered as many years as occasionally one of you 
has lived, if I have ever betrayed a confidence I cannot 
recall the incident. You know it is said there is honor 
even among thieves; and no matter what you might 
pour into my ear, and it was mutually understood that 
it was to stay there, I would go and steal a horse 
sooner than the information could be drawn out of me 
with a log chain and yoke of oxen. There, you see, 
is where the professional pride comes in. 

But to get out what I was driving at: A line yard 
man told me under what disadvantages he labored. “A 
lot of stuff is shipped to me that 1 do not want,” he 
said. “L suppose it is bought cheap and distributed 
among the yards. If I had a say so in the matter; if I 
could buy or dictate what I wanted, it would be differ- 
ent. There is stock that has laid in pile for two 
years, and can’t be budged. It places me in a bad 
light. I am supposed to meet competition, and at the 
same time I am supposed to do it with a small stock, 
and even that in part made up of undesirable stuff.” 
Before we were through talking this man exclaimed, 
“But for God’s sake don’t give me away!” I told him 
if any mortal ever knew in what state or district the 
conversation occurred he would have to kill me and 
dig the information out of my brain. 

You can plainly see the lay of the land. Now if I were 
running line yards, and knew the condition of the retail 
trade as I do, I should want cracker-jacks to take charge 
of them. Your forty-dollar-a-month, non-reading young 
man, your young man who goes two steps backward to 
one forward, wouldn’t fill the bill. Let me tell you 
what you undoubtedly know, in the retail lumber world 
today it comes mighty near to diamond cut diamond, 
and [ should not want to put up a Brazilian stone 
against the real thing. 


The Calendar Season. 


Waiting for a yard man to come in I counted thirty- 
five calendars hanging on the walls. Oh, but the calen- 


dars are beauties this year, and of themselves are an - 





“Counted thirty-five calendars.”’ 


indication of improved times. In this collection there 
were several very fine ones, but I think the pictures of 
pretty girls had the call! That is, they had the place 
of honor over the lumberman’s desk. 

I have heard the calendar question discussed pro and 
con this season by both wholesale and retail men, and 
now I am going to have my shy at it. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Bloomer, of Nebraska, I should say that it 
is money absolutely thrown away for a man to send 
out a cheaply gotten up calendar. It goes into the waste 
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basket, or is given to a farmer and hung up where from 
one year’s end to the beginning of the next it will hear 
nothing but Dutch or Norwegian spoken. When money 
is unstintingly put into a calendar it requires the nicest 
kind of knowledge of human nature to pick up a sub- 
ject that will stay on the wall of a retail lumber office. 
| wouldn’t hesitate to wager $4 that three-quarters of 
the calendars sent out by a Michigan concern this year, 
called “Twentieth Century Bells,’ will go into homes. 
They are so elegant and delicate that the women gobble 
them up as fast as they set eyes on them. Of course 
this is not the legitimate destination of a calendar that 
is sent out to advertise a lumber business. 

[ am not a loud fellow, but having made up my mind 
to put a wad of money of considerable size into calen- 
dars, for self-protection I should choose a subject a 
trifle too loud for the drawing room, but of course not 
so loud as to make an office blush; for I don’t believe 
in that. I have noticed that calendars of this descrip- 
tion when hung on the office walls have more lives than 
a cat. 

I fell in with a minister the other day who told me 
that a relative of his canvasses for calendars nearly the 
year round, making an average of $90 a month on com- 
inissions. If you and I had the money that was paid 
for calendars this year we could throw to the dogs our 
lumber and scribbling business and lie low for the rest 
of our lives, 


Too Large an Office. 


I have thought that a fine voice is one of the most 
valuable accomplishments. If you heard Garfield you 
know how a voice can win and hold. Milburn, the blind 
chaplain of the senate, has a voice of extraordinary 
quality, as also has Mark Twain. So far as I have heard 
our public men—and I have heard a good many of them 
—I should award the premium ribbons to those three 
voices. A rich, well-modulated voice can be a means, I 
believe, of almost as much evil as the very Old Seratch 
himself. It can entice us into schemes which otherwise 
we would not touch. It can sell brass bricks for gold. 
It will charm like a snake. On the other hand it will 
plead a case of love in such a manner that the average 
fellow isn’t in it. A criminal once confessed that the 
money he had paid for the cultivation of his voice was 
the best investment he ever made. His logic was wrong, 
however, for he finally went to the penitentiary. I once 
had an ambition to possess a fine, convincing voice, but 
it never got much beyond the beauty of the peacock’s, 
and right along has suggested that it needed to be 
greased. We hear much about the beauty of the human 
face and form, but to me neither face nor form has the 
attraction of the voice. It seems to me that the voice 
interprets the soul. Whether it is the voice of love or of 
praise—of a mother singing her little one to sleep or a 
chorister chanting praise to God, it strikes me as mys- 
terious and marvelous. 

Not many days ago when I stepped from the train I 
saw a lumber office that presented a spruce appearance. 
And you won’t take it to heart, will you, if I say that 
not all of our offices present such an appearance? I do 
think that many of our offices are a pretty tough propo- 
sition. I was in one not long ago that was so clean, so 
nicely papered and had such a homelike look that I hung 
around just to enjoy it. And the longer I hung the bet- 
ter the yard man and I became acquainted, and I will 
bet my usual amount—$4—that I will make a trip of 
fifty miles on purpose to see that man again. 

I rushed into this spruce looking office, and there was 
no one at home. I tried the safe door, but unfortunately 
it was fastened. Then in vain I rummaged through a 
cupboard for a box of cigars. There was nothing to do 
but toast my toes until the yard man put in an appear- 
ance, and when he did so I introduced myself as the vil- 
lain who wrote the Realm of the Retailer. “O!” he said, 
heartily grasping my hand, “this is Mr. Daley, is it?” 
Daley! Daley! It took all the sand out of me. What 
is fame, anyhow, when a well-meaning fellow is made 
into an Irishman in less than a minute? I believe I will 
go to a writing school. 

I sometimes wish I had a different name. Not infre- 
quently I receive a letter with my name inclosed in quo- 
tations, as though it were a pseudonym. In Charles City 
the other day a yard man told me that he had read my 
name backward and otherwise, trying to make something 
intelligible out of it! Will you listen while I say to you 
that the name signed at the bottom of this column is the 
genuine name of a genuine flesh and blood fellow? I am 
neither Sarah Ann Jones nor John Smith writing under 
a pen name. This once understood, I shall feel that the 
barrier between us will be lessened. 

This office building referred to is new, and no sooner 
had I entered it than the main office impressed me as a 
fine one. The room is 12x20, with 12-foot posts, and 
there are side rooms in which schemes may be concocted 
or beer drank. Mind you, I say “may.” “The room is 
too large,” said the yard man. “There is too much echo.” 

[ had never heard a lumber office criticised like that 
before, and it immediately occurred to me that the dealer 
was a man of fine discrimination. When an old farmer 
comes in deaf as an adder the yard man wants his voice 
to go right for him instead of bounding around from wall 
to wall. When he has occasion to say to a customer tnat 
he will make dimension to him 50 cents off, he doesn’t 
want to be obliged to talk in a tone so loud that he will 
be heard up at the other yard. There is a principle 
involved, and let me tell you that the man who consid- 
ered it is about as good a lumberman as any of you. 
Virst or last you will be treated to more of his ideas. 

When I started in to talk about a fine voice I thought 
it would work in with the echo in this lumber office, but 
somehow I lost the connection. 


On one lumberman’s desk I saw 1900 written more 
than a score of times. “Getting ready for it?” I sug- 
gested. “Yes, by gum, I am,” said he. “I have made a 
fool of myself every time a new year has come around, 
and I am going to see if I can quit it.” I wonder how 
many of us have made the same kind of fools of our- 


Retail Yard Ideas. 


Sociability Counts. 

How’s your acquaintance with your farm trade? 
Ever meet the farmers on their own ground? Ever 
drive out with a gun and shoot a few quails and get 
acquainted with a lot of farm folks? If not, why not? 

Bill Parker—on N. E. } of See. 4, T. 20, R. 4 E.—is a 
good fellow and ought to be in shape to build a new 
barn next spring. Better take the gun and drive out 
shooting so you can pass by his place and visit with 
him. You needn’t shoot if you don’t want to, but a 
gun furnishes such a good excuse for being out there 
that Bill never stops to think it is a bluff and that you 
came on purpose to suggest the idea of a new barn next 
spring so he can have all winter to think it over; and 
the idea will grow on Bill till it becomes absolutely 
necessary for him to build that barn by fall at the very 
latest. 

You don’t know Bill’s neighbor over on the northwest 
quarter of the same section, but it would be a mighty 
good idea for you to look over his place, too; he is apt 
to need a cow shed or something if he only knew it. 
Besides he’ll think he’s somebody a little better than 
the average if you trot over there and get acquainted, 
don’t you know. 

You are well aware that every big wholesale house 
sends men out on the road to “hustle for orders.” You 
know this because the “man an the road” pops into 
your office a dozen times a day, or several times a 
week anyhow. Usually you like the man on the road 
because he is a bright, brainy, up-to-date edition of busi- 
ness, illustrated with good stories, pleasant things and 
the latest in everything and bound in good solid patience 
and brightness. 

Doesn’t he liven you up a little whether you give him 
an order or not? Doesn’t he whistle and catch his train 
for the next town just as good humoredly as though 
he had all the orders in the world, when you “turn 
him down’? 

Doesn’t he come again next month just as happy and 
full of hope as he went away thirty days ago? 

Now, Mister Retailer, put on yow thinking bonnet 














and reason with yourself a little while; then hitch up, 
take your gun—borrow or buy one if you haven’t got 
one—and drive all over that territory of yours and 
visit every farmer in it; jolly ’em along; suggest an 
improvement when you can; size up your man; talk 
politics, trusts, any old thing he wants to talk about 
(but agree mildly with his ideas), visit and get a 
friendly acquaintance started with him on his own 
ground; then go again in a month or so. Maybe you 
may not get an order till you’ve gone a dozen times, but 
if you are up-to-date and keep yourself well posted on 
every current topic, you'll have Bill so interested that 
he’ll begin to think about you a heap and come in to 
chat with you every time he comes to town. You know 
how that kind of a friendship brings business to you and 
you know Bill would rather buy Jumber of you than any- 
body else whenever he does buy, just because he “knows 
you” and knows you will “treat him right.” 

You know, too, that when Bill meets the new fellow 
down on the southwest quarter and finds that he’s going 
to build in the spring, he says, “Now, I'll tell you what 
you do; you go in and see Jones and tell him I sent you 
and he’ll treat you right.” You know how the new 
man comes to see you on the strength of Bill’s “recom- 
mend” too, don’t you? 

What do you think about it? What’s the matter with 
being your own “man on the road” for awhile each year, 
anyhow?” 


When Snow Comes. 


You have no doubt seen the same thing—a stove with 
a girth like an alderman, red hot and smelling; a group 
of men sitting around it telling how to run the gov- 
ernment or finding mistakes in other men’s lives. 

This picture is numerous in the yards in this land 
of ours right now and the odds are the yard that is run 
from such an office is full of snow because the whole 
outfit is too lazy to get out and get rid of it. If it didn’t 
happen that snow melts when warm weather comes, 
such men would never take the trouble to get it out of 
their yards at all. 

There are a lot of dealers who don’t care whether the 
yard man shovels snow or not in the winter, just so he 
manages to load any amount of stock on the customer’s 
wagon when called for. This isn’t good policy; it isn’t 
good business; it isn’t anything much but shiftlessness, 
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and how a man can do any business under such man- 
agement is one of life’s little mysteries. Get a hustle 
on you when it snows and clean out your driveways and 
dig those small piles out from under the drifts. It will 
make your back tired but don’t overlook the fact that 
all humanity was born for the purpose of catching cold, 
measles, yellow fever, tired backs and things, and 
just incidentally making a bit of money so they can 
continue annexing tired backs and more money till they 
are due to leave this earth and the fruits of this tired 
back business. 

Right here it is in line to state that saving money by 
care of stock is an adjunct to the tired back, so it should 
have a voice in the xsrgument as to whether you prefer 
poverty and indolence, together with the company of 
the large girthed, torrid temperatured stove, or whether 
you'll mix a tired back with happiness and money saved 
—and earned. 





A Dealer With Good Ideas. 


PENN YAN, N. Y. Jan. 15.—Since reading the “Realm 
of the Retailer” in your last number, I feel moved to 
take up my pen. 

One of the first things I did after starting in the 
lumber, sash, door and blind business was to buy a 
piece of Jand and cut it up in building lots. We all get 
bad or slow debts on our books. I usually have some 
teamster who can or will pay only in labor, and have 
him dig the cellar. Some farmer may have a stone wall 
which he will draw in on account. We all get stuck 
on masons, but “I gather them in” on building the cellar 
wall and plastering, during their dull season. We 
pick up pieces for built up sills, and have no trouble 
in finding enough around the yard of broken pieces. 
For joist we use good stock. The studding is put up 
in sections, and almost entirely of car stakes. Corner 
posts are built up out of pieces. In loading match we 
often break a piece, which is stood up in the corner, 
or find pieces that a customer might make a kick about. 
Do that yourself and “do it first,’ as David Harum 
says. 

For siding we watch out for rips in the box factory. 
In buying box shorts, you get a lot for your own use. 
We use good shingles every time. Windows, doors and 
interior trim are orders left on our hands. We work 
in everything, but it requires some thought to do it 
right. Carpenter work, painting, etc., are poor accounts 
or slow accounts. By giving a man work, you not only get 
your pay, but you make a friend of him for the future, 


and when inventory time comes you have a clean 
yard and ledger and a good house. 
One work about the builders’ hardware business. 


Hardware dealers in this section think it smart to sell 
windows, doors and other articles carried by lumber 
dealers at cost, and make from 100 to 300 percent on 
the hardware. A manufacturer here in the east cannot 
stand that game in competition with western prices. 
Well; I put in a very small stock of hinges, knobs, 
screws, nails, ete., two years ago as a starter. It was 
the best thing I ever did. I sold two cars of nails and 
everything in proportion last year, and am now building 
forty-eight feet on the mill for builders’ hardware. My 
advice is if a hardware dealer in a small town cuts prices 
by running in western cheap stock, go for him on the 
hardware, and it will help your business in every way. 
: Wa. M. PatTEson. 
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- MODERN PLANS 


For Low Cost Buildings 





Design No. 32. 


Design No. 32 is a one-story house affording an 
arrangement which is preferred by many people to the 
ordinary two-story building. It is more expensive in 
proportion to the room than a two-story structure would 
be, though it is claimed that this additional expense is 
well applied in producing a more convenient house, espe- 
cially for a small family. The items of the cost are dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Labor. Material. 
ERCOVATIOR 2c cccccccseveses $ 45.00 
Masonry 


208.70 





Carpentry 604.45 
Painting, including material... ...... 95.00 
EERTGWALS ceccccsvesvvevers 0600» 52.00 

oo) Pee eee te $376.25 960.15 
Grand total cccccccevccveccs cesvene 1,336.40 


Construction and Advantages. 


The drawings, especially the blue prints, show the con- 
struction so well that little additional need to be said 
to the practical builder. The basement is seven feet 
high and extends under the entire house, except the pro- 
jection ot the parlor and the pantry and the closet on 
the rear. In the cellar proper the stone wall is of rubble 
work, 18 inches thick, while for the portion not exca- 
vated the walls are 12 inches. The joist, studding and 
rafters are set on 16-inch centers; the outside walls are 
shiplapped diagonally, papered and sided. The roof is 
sheathed solid, papered and shingled, while the interior 
walls are lathed and plastered two coats, and then hard 
finished. The interior trim is of yellow pine, except 
the doors, and all is finished natural or oil finish. The 
outside is primed and painted two coats. 

There may be placed between the kitchen and the din- 
ing room a china closet, which will add much to the 
appearance and convenience of both rooms, though no 
closet is included in the estimate. There are no doors 
between the parlor and hall, the dining room and parlor 
and the entryway between the bath room and the two 
bedrooms, these being provided with curtains. 

Blue prints of this design comprising front elevation, two 
side elevations, with constructive details, foundation, roof 
and floor plans all drawn to a scale of one-quarter inch to 
one foot, will be furnished, at a nominal cost, upon applica- 
tion to this office. 


Approximate Bill of Material for the Erection of 
Design No. 32. 


Excavating--Masonry. 
11 cords stone. 
44 barrels lime. 
1000 brick. 
10000 lath. 
16 bushels hair. 
700 pounds plaster paris. 


o7 


27 yards sand. 
Carpentry -Frame. 


260 feet lineal 2x8 box sills. 
piece 6x8-28, made of 3x8. 
2 cedar posts. 
48 pleces 2x8-14, long joist. 
48 pieces 2x6-14, upper joist. 
33 pleces 2x4-10, attic joist. 
200 pieces 1x8-10 inch, bridging. 
153 pieces 2x4-10, outside studs. 
16 pieces 2x4-12, gable studs and dormer window. 
125 pieces 2x4-9, partition studs. 
46 pieces 2x4-10, attic studs. 
30 pieces 2x4-8, attic studs. 
600 feet lineal 2x4, double plates. 
4 pieces 2x6-26, hip rafters. 
14 feet lineal, 2x4-20, common rafters. 
44 feet lineal 2x4-20, to cut jack rafters. 
22 feet lineal 2x4-10, rafters. 
15 feet lineal 2x4-8, rafters. 


_ 


~ 


Covering— Sides. 
1850 feet shiplap. 
rolls paper. 
2100 feet siding, 4x6. 
100 feet lineal corner board, made of 114x4 and No. 8051. 
160 feet lineal outside base, made of 1x6 and No. 8283. 


Roof. 


a 


1700 feet sheathing, sls. 
3 rolls paper. 
14000 shingles. 
160 feet lineal 1x4 gutter strips. 


i) 


Cornice. 
170 feet lineal cornice made of 1x8 frieze, 1x10 planceer 
and No. 8020 fascia. 


Porch— Front and Rear. 


pieces 2x6-14, joist. 
3 square columns. 
30 feet lineal frieze plate made of 2x8 core, faced two 
sides by 1x8 and on bottom by 1x5. 
6 pieces 2x4-14, ceiling joist. 
6 pieces 2x4-18, rafters. 
150 feet sheathing, sls. 
1000 shingles. 
30 feet cornice made of 1x8 planceer and No. 8020 fascia. 
34 feet lineal 1x4 fascia. 
120 feet flooring, 1x4. 
120 feet ceiling, %x4. 
30 feet lineal base of 1x6 and No. 8060. 
100 feet lattice. 
feet foot rail, No. 2052. 
feet hand rail, No. 2051. 
60 feet lineal baluster, No. 2059. 
brackets. 
2 pieces 2x12-8, to cut horses. 
2 pieces 14%4x12-14, treads. 
1 piece 144x12-10, treads. 
4 pieces 1x8-14, treads. 
40 feet scotia. 


— 


BONA 


Openings. 
13% windows, 24x32 2 lights, D. S. 
1 round window. 
1 Queen Anne window. 
4 cellar sash, 10x14 8 lights. 
Frames for sash and window stops included. 
1 door, 2-8x6-8 1% 1 light, front. 
1 door, 2-8x6-8 1% 1 light, rear. 
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9 doors 2-8x6-8 1% O. G. 4 panels. 
1 door, 2-6x5, 1%. 
1 door, 2-8x6-8, 1%. 
I'rames for all doors and stops included. 

750 feet lineal casing, No. 8346. 

60 feet lineal window stool, No. 8268. 
2 thresholds. 
1 frame and grill. 

36 plinth blocks. 


Floor and Side Wall Trim. 


2900 feet flooring, 1x4 Flat A yellow pine. 
450 feet base, No. 8428. 

500 feet carpet strip. 

44 base angle blocks. 

300 feet ceiling for wainscoting, %x4. 
100 feet cap, No. 8228 

450 feet picture molding, No. 8263. 


Stairs—To Attic. 


pieces 2x12-16, to cut horses. 
pieces 1x10-16, treads. 

pieces 1x8-16, risers. 

feet scotia 


Stairs To Cellar, Inside and Out. 


3 pieces 2x12-16, to cut horses. 
4 pieces 2x10-16, treads. 


aad. 


qn 
S cote bo 


Accessory Rooms, 
100 feet 12-inch shelving. 
50 feet 1x4 hook strips. 
Hardware. 
Painting, including material. 





Reported by Retailers. 


Everything Satisfactory Out That Way. 


I{UTCHINSON, KAN., Jan. 10.—Having closed our books 
for 1899, we can report very satisfactory results for 
the year’s business. The volume of trade, the profits 
and the collections were even better than anticipated, 
and we “haven’t a kick coming” on any score. The 
stocks in pile here and in towns near by us are up to 
their average size, and from conversations with many 
dealers about lumber prices I infer there is a general 
feeling that the coming year will see firm values in 
all kinds of lumber. Wheat prospects are unusually 
promising for this season of the year, the business out- 
look in all lines is especially bright, and we expect 
a good trade in early spring. S. M. Jonns. 








Speculative Building is Checked. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss., Jan. 10.—Our business is con- 
fined largely to private dwellings and as yet it is too 
early to form an idea of what the coming season will 
develop. The present high prices of all kinds of build- 
ing material have practically stopped speculative build- 
ing in this locality and, judging from the outlook, these 
high prices will continue during 1900, so that we do 
not expect any revival of this class of work and, there- 
fore, do not look for any boom. We do expect, from the 
fact that there has been considerable money made by our 
merchants, that a larger number of private dwellings 
will be built this year than last, and that therefore our 
business will be better the coming year. 

GrorcE W. GALE J-uMBER CoMPANY. 


es 


A Satisfactory Showing. 





Farrport, N. Y., Jan. 15.—We are no exception to the 
general condition throughout the country among lumber 
dealers. The year has been a satisfactory one to us, as 
we think it has to all our competitors in this vicinity. 
During the year one “cut-price” concern has fallen out 
by the way and it has had the effect of bracing up some 
of the others that were sometimes called upon to meet 
prices or else lose an old customer. We have been 
laboring to bring about a better understanding on this 
line among all the dealers within our circle of distribu- 
tion, and we are glad to say we are encouraged, at least, 
if not as yet entirely satisfied. 

In our locality the country trade has been the best. 
Farmers were generally beginning to feel the effects 
of prosperity and already contemplating improvements, 
and when reports began to get out that lumber was 
advancing they decided generally to go ahead without 
delay. With this condition existing there was very lit- 
tle trouble to obtain regular prices without the usual 
bantering we formerly had to do under lower prices. 

Kor the coming season we cannot speak with much 
confidence. Many are expressing themselves to the 
effect that lumber is “too high” and ‘“‘must come down,” 
that people will not buy and will not build under present 
conditions. They sum it ali up by denouncing the 
“trust” as the only cause of the advance. We think 
life is too short to spend the time to explain the rea- 
sons and try to convince the average purchaser of the 
real causes, namely, increased demand, with an ever 
decreasing supply. 

So far as our knowledge goes, stocks have generally 
been kept up. In our own case we went into the season 
with a pretty large stock and we have taken advan- 
tage of the market to reduce it considerably with satis- 
factory results. 

Our opinion of the wholesale market is that there is 
very little prospect of much if any decline in prices 
before late next season, even if there may be then. 
Stocks of low-grade are very light and they cannot be 
replenished before the middle of the summer. The con- 
sumption of those grades for boxes, etc., is continuing 
right along throughout the winter, while very little is 
being produced. 

We handle a very small amount of southern pine. 
More chestnut and oak is used in this section for interior 
finish and hemlock for bill stuff. Dopsprn & Moope. 


Trade Fair and Margins Good. 


LitTLE VALLEY, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The past year has 
been a satisfactory one. Trade has been only fair, but 
margins are good. I think our town and county are in 
a more prosperous condition than they have been for 
several years. The prospects for spring trade are good. 
I handle about equal quantities of white and yellow 
pine. Lumber of all kinds will probably remain in price 
about where it is at present. I do not look for any 
decline on shingles. I sell about equal amounts of red 
cedar and pine shingles. Hemlock is higher than it 
ought to be and lath will decline somewhat. We do not 
use many hemlock shingles, although we are near a 
hemlock country. The life of hemlock shingles is only 
about twelve years; we have tested them thoroughly. 

TRUMAN WINSHIP. 


Think Prices Too High. 


BrapFrorD, Pa., Jan. 15.—While we are looking for- 
ward to a good year’s business in 1900, we fear that the 
heavy advance in hemlock, yellow pine, white pine, sash, 
doors, ete., will have rather a depressing effect on mod- 
erate dwellings, provided the prices go still higher or 
even remain where they now are. 

Last spring we were retailing lumber for $10 on a 
20-foot basis, whereas we are now asking $16 on a 
16-foot basis, with every probability of prices going 50 
cents to $1 higher. You are well aware that all other 
woods advanced accordingly, as well as hardware and 
plumbing. It may not make much difference to the 
wealthy man, but the man of moderate means and the 
poor man will think twice before starting to build, with 
everything at the top notch. The moderate and cheap 
houses make up the greater part of the building in this 
section. 

We fear that the manufacturers, instead of being 
satisfied with a fair and healthy advance, are crowding 
the matter a little too far and will materially hurt build- 
ing all over the country. A. MILLER & Son. 








MISSOURI AND A MISSOURIAN. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 
prosperity and contentment of her people are proverbial 
and their future the brightest.” 

Before entering into any discussion of the commercial 
achievements of R. H. Keith, “the Missourian,” we will 
indulge in a brief biography. In consonance and in keep- 
ing with the innate modesty of the man, any biography 
of him must necessarily be brief. 

Mr. Keith was born at Lexington, Mo., in Lafayette 
county, a central western county of the state, in 1842. 
His people were Virginians, coming to Missouri in 1839. 
Mr. Keith’s family was indeed and in truth and still 
remains one of the first families of Virginia. The rela- 
tionship of Chief Justice Marshall to the Keith family 
was very close. The Keiths came to Virginia along in 
the time of Charles the Pretender, so actually it will be 
seen they were among the first of Virginia residents. 

Mr. Keith was educated at the old Masonic college at 
Lexington until his seventeenth year, when he became 
deputy clerk of the circuit and probate courts and 
recorder of deeds in his county. These duties he assumed 
until he was nineteen years old—the year 1861—when he 
at the first opportunity joined the confederate service as 
a private in the Missouri state guards, Col. John Bow- 
man’s regiment. 

He saw active service in the battles of Lexington, Oak 
Hills, Pea Ridge, and after that went to Memphis and 
reenlisted in the confederate service in the Landis bat- 
tery. With that military organization he went through 
the first and second battles of Corinth, Miss., Iuka, 
Hatchie river, Grand Gulf, Fort Gibson, Champion Hills, 
Black river and the siege of Vicksburg. Mr. Keith 
refused parole at Vicksburg and had a taste of Yankee 
prison life at Camp Morton, near Indianapolis, and it 
was from a residence at Camp Morton that Col. Keith 
turned up that morning in San Francisco, with that sil- 
ver dime and his self-respect as total capital. 

Be it known that the refusal of parole was only Col. 
Keith’s first declaration of intent in the line of inde- 
pendence. The second was the manner in which he got 
away from the union prison at Indianapolis, Ind. There 
is no record that he was ever mustered out and sent 
home. If any kind of record may chance to be in the 
archives at Washington just one word opposite his name 
will indicate how he terminated his service, and the word 
should be “escaped.” Just how he accomplished that 
escape it is hardly possible to tell here. The recital of 
that fact itself would make a good story at any time. 

The war of the rebellion did not last long enough to 
suit Col. Keith, for be it known he is Col. Keith even if 
he insists that he did not earn any such distinction in 
the hard-fought battles in which he participated—for 
his idea on leaving Vicksburg was somehow or other to 
get into the army of Virginia. But the war closed too 
soon and the prison secured him as a tenant for a short 
time. 

After his California experience Col. Keith occupied his 
time for two years in trading between Leavenworth, 
Kan., and New Mexico. Following that period for some 
time he was in the dry goods business at Leavenworth, 
stayed there a year and came to Kansas City in 1871. 

He is one of the few men who has amassed great 
riches who did not start out with a silver half-dollar in 
his pocket. The first money mentioned in this sketch, be 
it remembered, was a silver dime. His actual capital 
stock when he began business in Kansas City, which he 
will admit was really his first serious business under- 
taking, was $40 cash. 

Mr, Keith opened a small coal yard on Bluff street— 


it would necessarily be a small one on that amount of 
money. Col. Keith is of the opinion that thirty-five or 
forty cars of coal a day were handled in Kansas City at 
that time. He now estimates the amount at 300 cars a 
day the year round. 

Col. Keith conducted a retail business for several years 
and has yet of course one of the largest retail coal busi- 
nesses in the country. He opened his first mine at God- 
frey in Cherokee county, southern Kansas, in 1873. In 
1874 and 1875 he opened other mines at Rich Hill, after 
which he opened extensive mines in the Bonanza, Ark., 
district. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company, which organiza- 
tion will be referred to later, now owns enough mines to 
aggregate in production 1,500,000 tons of coal per 
annum. When Col. Keith began business on Bluff street 
he employed probably two or three men; but the total 
of men now employed by the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany in its several interests numbers about 2,600. 

Referring again to the amount of coal traffic handled 
by the Central Coal & Coke Company, we understand 
that the production named means about 60,000 cars, and 
that in figures it means a business of $2,000,000 annu- 
ally. In connection with the coal business the company 
at whose head Mr. Keith stands owns eight stores, which 
handle in the aggregate $500,000 worth of merchandise 
annually, 

The Central Coal & Coke Company is interested in the 
retail business in Wichita, Hutchinson and Parsons, 
Kan., and owns three retail yards in Kansas City. 

The territory of distribution of the coal product of 
the Central Coal & Coke Company extends from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Omaha and from middle Kansas to middle 
Missouri. It is more nearly described by saying that it 
extends very largely over Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Indian Territory, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, and 
that it is probably the largest commercial coal business 
in the western states. 

The Keith & Perry Coal Company was organized June 
1, 1883, but was reorganized as the Central Coal & Coke 
Company May 1, 1893. The Keith & Perry Coal Com- 
pany had made a business success throughout the whole 
length and breadth of tke territory which it occupied, 
but when it took unto itself the name of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, which was practically all the 
change it made—simply change in name—it did it in 
order to have a name which would more generally 
describe its business. 

At that time its business was divided tentatively into 
three parts, and now is very systematically divided inte 
two parts, one lumber and the other coal. At the time 
of the changes named the three divisions of the business 
were as follows: ‘The first, extensive coal operations; 
the second department was concerned with lumber and 
had purchased the property of the Bowie Lumber Com- 
pany, of Texarkana, covering twenty-five acres of ground 
inside the city limits of Texarkana and very shortly 
after began the operations which tore away the fastest 
circular mill in northeast Texas and replaced it with the 
fastest band mill that ever put a tooth into a yellow pine 
log; the third department was that of ties and timber, 
with an office in the Houser building, St. Louis. 

To enter directly into the lumber feature of the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Company which we are using as an 
illustration of the commercial accomplishments of the 
subject of this sketch, let it be said that the old mills at 
Texarkana were demolished and ground for the new 
plant was broken in August, 1893, and in January, 1894, 
the mill was ready for business, at which time it may be 
said that the lumber operations of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company fairly began. 

Without touching upon the formative years of that 
enterprise, let it be said that the company has there now 
a band and gang mill which cuts about 4,000,000 feet a 
month, or something like 135,000 feet of logs a day; 
that the logs are brought in over a road practically 
owned by the Central Coal & Coke Company, known as 
the Arkansas & Choctaw, fifty-one miles in length, and 
that the product of that plant this year will be close 
on to 50,000,000 feet. It is quite probable that the life 
of this plant at Texarkana will be extended for many 
years, as there is to be more railroad building done in 
the near future, which will strengthen the Arkansas & 
Choctaw and lengthen it into a vastly more than an 
ordinary logging road. 

The second great saw milling plant erected by the 
Central Coal & Coke Company was at Keith, La., which 
is 200 miles south of Texarkana on the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf road, where are manufactured at least 
140,000 feet of logs a day. This plant, together with 
that at Texarkana, produced about 8,000,000 feet a 
month during the year just passed. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company will put 100,000,- 
000 feet of lumber on the market during the year 1900. 
Its output may be increased above that if a new plant is 
opened in Texas, which has been arranged to be built. 

The investment referred to in Texas is in Houston 
county, between the Cotton Belt and the International & 
Great Northern roads, and will be reached by seven 
miles of railroad which the company will build. The 
mill will be located in the center of the land. In that 
locality the company ‘has bought 100,000 acres of virgin 
pine forests which will run between 6,000 and 10,000 feet 
an acre. This business will be entirely separate from 
the Central Coal & Coke Company, having been incor- 
porated under the name of the Louisiana & Texas Lum- 
ber Company—R. H. Keith, president; Charles Camp- 
bell, secretary and treasurer, and John Perry, vice-presi- 
dent. The mill building will not be erected for some 
time. The company will put in a mill there which will 
produce 50,000,000 feet of lumber annually, having a 
capacity of at least 200,000 feet a day. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





A Slight Snow Fall Encourages Upper [lississippi Loggers Satisfactory Woods Operations in 
the Duluth District—A Few [lore Statistical Figures—Some Heavy Deals 
in Pine Lands —-Uniform Grading Favored by 
Lumbermen on the Bay. 


was 


The Upper Mississippi District. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—Minneapolis is the 

Mecca and the Lumber Exchange the temple of the 
retailers this week, who are attending the annual meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, The 
retailers have come to their convention in far greater 
numbers than usual, and they have not been slow in man- 
ifesting their good will toward their fellow men. They 
are generally satisfied with the business of the past 
year, and see bright things for the future. 
" But little buying has been done by them, for they 
came for a good time, and the salesmen have entertained 
them royally. The meeting was one of the best ever 
held by the association, 


Logging Operations. 

After weary weeks of waiting the loggers in the 
woods have been granted a little snow. The fall of snow 
during the past week has been suflicient to make sled- 
ding a success, but the temperature has not been low 
enough to put the roads in the best condition. Consid- 
erable hauling has been done, but not of sufficient vol- 
ume to satisfy the contractors, who are still praying 
for cold weather. 

Minor Mention. 


The Bell-Nelson Mill Company, of Everett, Wash., 
has opened an eastern office at 831 Lumber Exchange, 
and will be represented by J. B. Thompson, the man- 
ager of the eastern branch of the Puget Sound Saw Mill 
& Shingle Company, of Fairhaven, Wash. The prin- 
cipal product of the Bell-Nelson Mill Company 1s fir. 

The H. B. Waite Lumber Company has extended its 
offices in the Lumber Exchange to rooms 313 and 314, 
which were formerly occupied by William M. Tenney. 

J. W. Palmer, with the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Com- 
pany, has just returned from a two weeks’ trip through 
lowa, where he has been visiting the yards of his com- 
pany. 

William M. Tenney, of Buffalo, N. Y., who was for- 
merly engaged in the lumber business in this city, vis- 
ited old friends during the week, taking occasion to 
come here on his way home from St. Louis. 

Harry B. Waite and Arthur Rogers, who have been 
absent for two weeks on a pleasure trip to Cuba, have 
returned. While their journey was a quick one, it was 
pleasont. Four days were spent in Havana, that quaint 
old city proving interesting to the energetic lumbermen. 
Mora was inspected and a trip was taken to General 
Lee’s headquarters, as well as to the camp of Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers a few miles out of the city. The mem- 
bers of the party say that nothing in Havana is too good 
for Americans. The return was made by Miama, Fla., 
with a visit to Palm Beach and St. Augustine. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Cloquet 
Lumber Company, of Cloquet, Minn., Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser was elected president, J. B. Phelps vice-presi- 
dent, Uriah Roraback secretary, J. E. Lyndes treasurer, 
and H. ©. Hornby assistant manager. The first-named 
gentlemen and E. A. Shaw and F. H. Crombie, of Atlan- 
tic, Ia., were chosen directors. 

MORE WHITE PINE STATISTICS. 

At the meeting of white pine manufacturers held in 
Minneapolis, Minn., Wednesday, January 10, a state- 
ment was submitted showing the comparative cut of lum- 
ber, shingles and lath by the mills included in the man- 
ufacturers’ association, and also a statement of stocks 
on hand January 1, 1899, and January 1, 1900. It will 
be interesting to note that these figures agree with those 
published by the Lumberman last week as nearly as is 
possible to compare them, The arrangement of districts 
is somewhat different from that made by this paper, 
which accounts for any variation there may be in the 
totals of cut by districts. 

The shortage of stocks on hand in the aggregate for 
the territory covered is somewhat greater in the figures 
given below than in those published by the Lumberman, but 
that is accounted for by the fact that these later returns 
are for January 1. As in the case of the Lumberman’s 
figures for that territory, the only district given below 
showing more stock on hand than on January 1 last year 
is the northern Minnesota district, with an increase of 
33,590,000 feet of lumber, 9,784,000 shingles and a 
decrease of 6,548,000 lath. The decrease in the Winona 
and La Crosse districts is caused by three large concerns 
having closed out during the year. They are the La 
Crosse Lumber Company, the Sawyer & Austin Lumber 
Company and John Paul Lumber Company. The river 
districts show a reduction in both cut and stock and 
agree with the Lumberman’s tables, in proportion. 

Three large new mills in northern Minnesota, together 
with an increase in capacity of other plants are responsi- 
ble for the large increase of cut in that district. The 
closing out of fourteen concerns in various portions of 
the territory during the past year reduces the stock on 
hand as compared with a year ago, about 189,754,000 feet 
of lumber, 15,220,000 lath, and 27,927,000 shingles. Fol- 
lowing are the totals by districts, with comparisons; 





Comparative Cut of Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 
Northern [linnesota District, InciInding Cloquet, Minn. 


Lumber. Shingles. Lath. 
SEO Ee 589,846,000 133,751,000 89,487,000 
BBG tins Acacauues 363,400,000 120,840,000 71,450,000 


266,446,000 12,911,000 
Minneapolis District. 


18,037,000 





594,376,000 108,965,000 93,057,000 
469,701,000 111,661,000 67,112,000 
Increase...... PR nr 25,945,000 
| eee ae ree yh 8 | er a 

St. Croix Valley District. 
Lo 227,880,000 69,700,000 — 53,800,000 
58,200,000 40,500,000 


WSO oo. aiscanG6:5.0-0005 196,250,000 


INCPOABE....0 5% 31,630,000 11,500,000 13,800,000 
Winona and La Crosse District. 


GO ca.waterdsae wise 166,360,000 = 95,521,000 51,872,000 
| ner are 205,667,000 110,619,000 63,774,000 
Decrease ...... 39,307,000 15,098,000 12,402,000 


North Wisconsin and Chippewa Valley District. 












Re ys sib aden ese hon $91,247,000 148,801,000 69,504,000 
SU <5 9.8'F bib Ss bie 0.0% 421,038,000 174,614,000 76,033,000 
Decrease...... 29,791,000 30,813,000 6,529,000 
Upper Middle River District. 
| EPL eee 249,339,000 47,113,000 40,650,000 
ere ere 284,134,000 67,640,000 46,758,000 
Decrease...... 34,795,000 20,527,000 6,108,000 
Lower Middle River District. 
CO 72,940,000 36,650,000 13.384,000 
ere ree 93,000,000 42,950,000 22,970,000 
Decrease...... 20,060,000 6,300,000 9,636,000 
Total cut 1899... ..2,291,988,000 635,501,000 411,204,000 
Total cut 1898..... 2,033,190,000 686,524,000 388,597,000 
Increase...... ZUG, TOG000: occc rowers 22,607,000 


PO esse seesccans! Se Kean ceause 


Comparative Stocks of Lumber, Shingles and Lath 
on Hand January 1, 1899 and 1900. 


Northern Minnesota District, Including Cloquet, [linn. 


Lumber. Shingles. Lath. 
ne Oe 363,720,000 75,274,000 31,912,000 
ee ee 330,130,000 65,490,000 38,460,000 
Increase...... 33,590,000 | er re 
ORO 66a SG ER Sw Ie) Aba eis 6,548,000 


linneapolis District. 


is PE Ee 384,500,000 80,871,000 28,491,000 
MK 6e éoeresers 421,441,000 90,225,000 41,308,000 
Decrease...... 36,941,000 9,354,000 12,817,000 


St. Croix Valley District. 


sn COC Pen 61,800,000 14,725,000 8,600,000 
Re KK 243046.0% 80,900,000 12,105,000 17,285,000 
PORN icici debiovuss RE tk caeeane 
Decrease...... TO BOO DO0  cvccenyaceks 8,685,000 
Winona and La Crosse District. 
Lo ee ae 101,700,000 32,564,750 6,796,000 
| ee ee 179,707,777 47,890,000 28,859,000 
Decrease...... 78,007,777 15,825,250 22,063,000 


North Wisconsin and Chippewa Valley District. 
197,017,873 31,375,000 11,729,400 
268,896,478 36,221,000 27,167,950 


15,488,550 


71,879,605 4,845,700 
Upper Middle River District. 











Cat EERO OEE 178,079,444 31,813,000 10,677,750 
Ss ch va ee saw Mes 252,989,258 40,252,000 37,130,250 
Decrease...... 79,909,814 8,439,000 26,452,500 
Lower Middle River District. 
On ES ee ee 117,100,000 32,264,000 7,420,000 
EE ss eGa kab + s-65 167,300,000 44,034,000 54,850,000 
Decrease...... 50,200,000 11,770,000 47,480,000 
Total BOGS. .sccces 1,398,917,317 298,887,050 105,626,150 
co a re 1,701,364,513 336,217,000 245,060,200 


Decrease...... 312,447,196 37,829,950 139,434,050 
lifteen concerns in the Wisconsin valley show a decrease 
in stock as follows: Lumber 58,183,514 feet; shingles, 
21,831,184 ; lath, 10,842,000. Four report increase : Lumber, 
11,450,000 feet ; shingles, 1,709,000; lath, 1,050,100. 








AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutu, MINN., Jan. 17.—Matters are moving along 
magnificently now in the woods, and the logs are rush- 
ing in at a tremendous rate. Of the stories of big loads 
thgre is a new crop, but not larger than at about this 
time every year, and hardly worth mentioning for that 
reason. Suffice it to say that no time in the past has 
work been carried on with more vigor and success than 
during the past week, and every logger is rushing to 
the limit both men and teams, so that there may be 
as small a shortage as possible when warm weather 
comes, 

Prices are stationary, largely for the reason that few 
are selling. Asking one prominent firm today as to sales 
the answer was, “We've quit till spring.” Few sales 
are made now for the summer cut, though offers are com- 
ing from responsible yard men and wholesalers based 
on from $13.50 to $13.75 for No. 3 and $2 less for No. 
4. Secoots are firmly held at $8 and it looks as if the 


owners would be able to get that price before they let 
them go. Everybody around the mill offices at the 
head of the lakes feels independent. 

There is a great demand for teams and teamsters 
now that snow has come, and they are being rushed out 
into the woods at a tremendous rate. So far there is an 
ample supply of both, but there is no telling how long 
this may last. 

Several log hauling contracts have been taken by the 
Northern Pacific road lately, including timber to be 
brought to this city for sawing at the old Murray & 
Jones mill for W. H. Gilbert, of Ashland, who has made 
arrangements under which all the timber recently bought 
by him from the Weyerhaeusers in northern Bayfield 
county will be sawn at that mill. This contract covers 
the delivery of 45,000,000 feet during the coming two 
winters. Another contract just made is with Musser & 
Sauntry for the delivery of 15,000,000 feet at the mill 
of the St. Louis Lumber Company which is to start up as 
soon as a sufficient quantity of logs is on hand. The 
road is building three miles of spur track to reach these 
logs, near Renshaw. In all this road will deliver to 
mills at. the head of the lake about 160,000,000 feet of 
logs. On the line of the Duluth & Iron Range road there 
are a number of shippers. The Lesure Lumber Com 
pany is shipping from mile 94, measuring from Duluth, 
the Duncan & Brewer Lumber Company from mile 82, 
J. Pronovost from mile 69, Peyton, Kimball & Barber 
from mile 59, M. Holmes from mile 35, and the Scott & 
Holston Lumber Company from four spurs still nearer 
the city. In all there are now coming into Duluth over 
this road about 750,000 feet of logs daily, including 
what the Duluth & Northern Minnesota delivers to it at 
mile 20. On the Duluth, Missabe & Northern road the 
Merrill & Ring Lumber Company is the chief shipper, 
and is bringing in some 40,000,000 feet, while Mitchell 
& McClure are also bringing considerable from mile 10, 
where they have built a spur to the north. 

At Virginia, W. 'T. Bailey is working out what seems 
to be one of the softest snaps that often happen. His 
mill is about 1,200 feet from the corner of the Sauntry 
mine, and a year ago he bought all the standing timber 
on the mining location, amounting to some 5,000,000 
feet, on an estimate that makes it stand him $2 or less 
a thousand feet. There is a down-grade haul all the 
way to the mill from this timber and, according to Mr. 

sailey, he hauled to the mill with sixteen horses in one 
half day 27,000 feet. The mill is running steadily, cut- 
ting daily from 40,000 feet up. The mill of the Moon 
& Kerr Lumber Company, also at Virginia, has had 
some trouble with roads and has been making them 
under difficulty, plowing up the ice of Silver lake 
and putting it on the roads. The company has more 
than 5,000,000 feet on skids, and has begun hauling to 
the Jake, where all its logs are banked. 

At Cass Lake, the J. Neills Lumber Company has its 
mill up and enclosed. The company has some 7,000,000 
feet of logs on skids, 2,000,000 feet on the shores of 
Wolf lake, and is banking at the rate of 150,000 feet 
daily. It will have a full stock by the spring breakup. 
Another new firm there, Felsing, Gustafson & Co., is 
putting in a portable mill on the shore of Pimush lake, 
close to Cass, and will attend chiefly to the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber. Of course the big lumbering 
interest at Cass lake is that of the Scanlon-Gipson Lum- 
ber Company, and this is progressing fully as well with 
work as expected and a very large stock is going in. 

The Northwestern Supply Company, manufacturer of 
iron and steel and founders, of this city, has a new log 
loader called the Cody, which it is beginning to intro- 
duce. It is said to be a very simple contrivance and 
to do the work with one gang of men that has been done 
by three gangs of men and horses. It was tried at the 
works of Alger, Smith & Co. the other day and was so 
successful that Mr. Millen ordered three of the loaders. 
Another firm lias ordered one and the machine will be 
given a thorough test this winter. The company thinks 
it has a good thing. 

The Northwestern Manufacturing Company, also of 
this city, maker of logging sleds, etc., has bought two 
lots on lower Lake avenue, near the new site for the 
wholesale hardware firm of Marshall, Wells & Co., and 
will erect there a model shop of large capacity. The 
concern’s business has grown out of all proportions in the 
year or so that it has been active here. It is in close 
alliance with the hardware house. 

James EK. Pake, who has been foreman of the Mitchell 
& McClure mill here since it was built, has resigned to 
take an important place with the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, with headquarters at Tacoma, and 
will move west soon. He is one of the most competent 
men ever located in saw mill work at the head of the 
lakes, as his long service with Mitchell & McClure testi- 
fies. 

C. A. Duncan, of the company that bears his name, 
has gone to California for the rest of the winter. 

G. Fred Stevens, the well known lumber buyer and 
inspector, has been quite ill for some time, but has now 
recovered and was in Ashland this week. 

M. C. Woodward, of the Tower Lumber Company, 
is engaged to wed Miss Edith Ireland, of Ely, the event 
to take place in March. Both are well known in their 
respective circles and both are to be congratulated. They 
will visit the far west on their wedding trip. 

KE. A. Shores, of Ashland, whom all lumbermen know, 
has bought a fine mining claim way up in the northern 
wilds, sixty miles north of the Canadian Pacific road, 
west of Lake Superior, and has just returned from there. 
It is supposed by those who have seen the property that 
he has a bonanza. 

Arthur Hill and S. Chapman, of Saginaw, have sold 
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a mine in the mountains of Oregon to Col. W. S. Ray, 
of Port Arthur, north of here, for $250,000. Col. Ray, 
who has just returned from there, says that the mine, 
though not greatly developed, is one of the finest pros- 
pects he has ever seen. The property is called the Ibex, 
and is a gold mine. 

Some heavy transactions in standing pine are being 
closed. Today, at Detroit, Mich., W. H. Cook, of this 
city, is paying the first installment of $700,000 on what 
is known as the Avery & Morley timber, belonging to 
W. A. Avery and W. B. Morley, of Michigan. The buy- 
ers are H. C. Putnam and others, of Eau Claire, and 
Cook & Tarrish, of this city. The timber will be lum- 
bered at this city, probably ,and it is handy to either 
the Duluth & Tron Range or the Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota, or the Cloquet river. There are some 200,- 
000,000 feet in the tract, which lies in towns 54-11, 12 
and 13, and 55-12. It was bought not long ago on esti- 
mates by Mr. Gallagher that have been proved to have 
underrun at least 20 percent, and for not to exceed $2 
probably not more than $1.25, a thousand feet. Allen 
McDonell, of this city, got the options from Avery & 
Morley and with Cook & Tarrish worked hard to put 
the trade through. 

Within a few days F. L. Gilbert and the Red Cliff 
Lumber Company have bought some 100,000,000 feet in 
towns 55-9 and 55-10 from G. W. Pack, Thomas Heffer- 
man and the Bank of Grand Rapids, and probably also 
from John Williams, of Chicago, for something like 
$400,000. 

A tract of 60,000,000 feet, bought only a few months 
ago by Ashland parties, is being sold this week, and 
will be closed, if at all, in a few days. Another tract 
of about the same size is also under inspection by the 
same buyers, the two making a deal of over $400,000. 
All this timber will be manufactured in this city at the 
mill now owned by the intending purchasers. 

M. Kelley, of this city, and John J. Rupp, of Saginaw, 
have just closed a deal for the purchase of 35,000,000 
feet in the northwestern end of Minnesota, in town 65-2 
west, for $2 a thousand or about $65,000 in all. 

There are several other transactions pending that may 
be closed before long, some of them of importance. One 
mentioned in this correspondence a few weeks ago as 
pending, being for $1,500,000 for timber on international 
waters to the north, is definitely off. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Jan. 16.—A fair fall of snow last 
week gave considerable encouragement to the loggers, 
but the persistency of the weather in keeping mild has 
already removed considerable of it. There will no doubt 
be a shortage in the cut of logs this winter in northern 
Wisconsin, from the estimate made in the early part 
of the winter. The camps have nowhere near the amount 
of logs hauled that they were counting on, Work will 
be rushed from this time on as never before. Prominent 
lumbermen of Ashland, however, say that this undoubted 
shortage of the cut this winter will not materially 
affect the large output of lumber expected at Ashland 
this season, as the large majority of lumbermen rely 
on summer logging, and the amount of shortage this 
winter will be made up next summer. 

Patrick Glenn has purchased a large tract of timber 
from Street, Chatfield & Co., of Chicago, located in 48-8, 
in Bayfield county. There is said to be about 45,000,000 
feet in this tract and the logging operations on it will 
be extended well into the summer. The Northern Pacific 
railroad will run a spur track inte the timber. About 
half of the logs will be hauled to Ashland to be sawed 
and half to West Superior. 

Members of the Brewer Lumber Company, of Sag- 
inaw, Michigan, which has been in the hardwood trade 
there for a number of years, have been in this territory 
for some time looking up the hardwood situation, and 
it is understood that they have up to the present time 
made purchases of something over 3,000,000 feet of 
standing oak. It will be manufactured as early as pos- 
sible and shipped to the company’s yards at Saginaw. 
The hardwood business is the future big business of 
Ashland and vicinity. 

The lumber camps near Mellen are running full blast 
and will get out the following: Joseph Meinen, 600.000 
feet hemlock and hardwood; J. J. McGeechan, 5,000,000 
feet hemlock and ‘hardwood, town of Morse; J. J. 
McGeehan, 2,000,000 feet hardwood, Highbridge; Sulli- 
van & Layman, 2,000,000 feet hemlock and hardwood, 
Mellen; others, 1,500,000 feet hemlock and hardwood, 
Mellen. All of the above timber is for the George E. 
Foster Lumber Company, of Mellen, whose mill is now 
cutting 100,000 feet a day, including the night run. 

The South Side Lumber Company has camps at 
Brown’s siding, near Minersville and Marengo. The Ash- 
_ Sulphite Fiber Company has a camp at North 

ork, 

The lumber and timber owners of this section were in 
session here last Friday, without the attendance of any 
of the lumbermen from the head of the lakes, who 
failed to arrive from some reason or other. The matter 
of establishing a new system of grading lumber on the 
bay was the chief topic under discussion. The object 
of the lumber dealers of Chequamegon bay seems to 
be to organize an association and work in conjunction 
with the lumbermen of Duluth and West Superior. They 
are aiming for a uniform grade on the lakes and the 
Northwestern association’s grading system seems to be 
the one they favor. At the present time there is no uni- 
form system of inspection on the lakes and the result is 
that buyers are always in doubt when the matter of 
grades is mentioned, as to what grade they are going to 
get. The eastern grade, Chicago grade and the North- 





western grade are all used here to some extent. The 
lumbermen also think that the inspectors of the bay 
should have definite rules to guide them in shipping lum- 
ber, especially so where lumber is sold on grade. 

Another point at issue is the fact that the seller at 
the present time is not allowed any of the fractions in 
the measuring of inch lumber. This they deem is not 
fair, as it is a well known fact that retail dealers always 
sell their lumber at the actual contents per piece. 

Another question which will probably come before 
the lumbermen at their next meeting will be the 
matter of endeavoring to determine what shall be done 
regarding the grading of stained lumber. The system 
now existing on the bay, and which has been in vogue 
since the beginning of the lumber trade here, has given 
the inspectors the privilege of throwing into cull grade 
lumber that is stained on both sides. There has also 
been some talk among the dealers that the inspection 
fees charged are too high and that this matter also needs 
adjusting. The Ashland dealers are in hopes that they 
will be able to secure the co-operation of the Duluth 
and West Superior dealers in the next meeting held. 

The Murray & Jones Lumber Company, of Duluth, 
will saw about 75,000,000 feet of logs for W. H. Gilbert, 
the “Norway king.” 

The Pope Lumber Company has sold to the Nicola 
Bros. Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., 1,000,000 feet of No. 
3 and No. 4 boards. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company has sold to 
Cleveland parties 4,000,000 feet of piece stuff and log 
run white pine. This stock will be manufactured dur- 
ing the coming season, 

Barker & Stewart started their mill on its winter 
run last week. They have the promise of enough logs 
to start the night run also, a week from Monday. 

W. H. Gilbert has started two camps on his recent 
purchase of timber, on the Northern Pacific, and will 
engage 125 men for each camp. He will have about 
25,000,000 feet of logs put in at these camps this winter. 

John O’Brien, president of the Jonn O’Brien Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, was in the city last week, look- 
ing after his company’s various lumber interests in this 
vicinity. 

The Ashland Lumber Company sold 150,000 feet of 
inch norway yesterday, which will be shipped by rail 
to Michigan points. 

Judge Cochran of the Keystone Lumber Company, will 
leave the last of this week for the Pacific coast, where 
he will remain for about two months. 

The Ashland Lumber Company will put a new engine 
in its saw mill this winter, and expects to make $3,500 
worth of improvements. 





THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Merritt, Wis., Jan. 16.—One unaccustomed to the 
ups and downs of life in the lumber country can 
scarcely realize the absolute necessity for snow. While 
it was generally supposed that aside from the more 
traveled streets in town the sleighing was just right, 
the strings of farmers’ teams hauling logs and lumber 
suddenly ceased, and inquiries led to the fact that the 
hills on many of the north and south roads were bare, 
and we had seemingly only just gotten fairly thawed 
out in town. The farmer and the jobber must have 
snow to haul their logs to the country mill, and the 
country mill in its aggregate is not a factor to be 
despised, and especially this year, for every saw that can 
be made to go is scratching out an existence for some- 
body this winter. 

The past few days have been anxious ones for the 
small loggers and expensive ones also, for their loss 
means much in the sum total, on account of the unsea- 
sonable weather. It has not been the best for the more 
extensive operators either, as steady cold weather is 
needed to make ice roads. Skidways are piled high with 
logs, and unless nature awakens to the fact and sends 
Old Boreas and his frosty breath scooting down this way 
soon, there will be weeping, and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Anketell, of Merrill, have 
taken apartments at “The Virginia,” in Chicago, where 
they will spend the balance of the winter. Mr. Anke- 
tell is president of the lumber company which bears his 
name, and the main office of which, it will be remem- 
bered, was moved to Chicago on January 1, for the better 
conduct of the business. A branch office, however, will 
be retained at Merrill, but the bulk of the business will 
be attended to from the Chicago office. 

Once in a while a man will show up who, not having 
been knocked down and buried with $20 gold pieces, has 
failed to find any additional prosperity. This fellow is 
in line with a man in Merrill, who lost a job of cooking 
in camp at $60 per month, because men enough could 
not be found to run the camp. “A h—Ill of a prosperous 
time this is. Is that what you call prosperity?” is the 
way he expressed himself. But prosperity or no pros- 
perity, men are scarce all the same. ‘The Bissell-Winton 
Lumber Company, which is just getting started at Par- 
rish, has scoured the country looking for men, offering 
from $28 to $35 per month for ordinary men to work 
in its camps. 

The writer was talking with one of the clear-headed 
lumbermen of the valley the other day, regarding trade 
in general, and he cited an instance which demonstrates 
pretty well the condition of the demand. In his travels 
not so many moons ago, he came across a manufac- 
turer who had something like 100,000 feet of “scoots” 
on hand. Now it isn’t a great while since “scoots” 
were considered as worthless, and a couple of dollars a 
thousand was considered little better than robbery. But 


this gentleman had an eye out for “scoots” and he bar- 
gained for 100,000 feet at $3. But a short time—a day 
or two perhaps—after the deal was made, another man 
came along and offered $5 for the same “scoots.” Not 
having a price list at hand to consult concerning 
“seoots,” the exact selling price of today cannot be 
quoted, but it is probably not far from $9. 

The Slimmer mill at Pine River has nearly 1,000,000 
feet of logs on skids, and sawing began on Monday. 

The Manson mill at Wausau started Monday sawing 
logs for the George E. Foster Lumber Company. 

A new sidetrack running close by a new warehouse, 
are the latest additions to the Anson-Hixon sash, door 
and blind plant. The new warehouse, which is of large 
dimensions, furnishes ample storage room for the stock 
which has heretofore been kept on the third floor of the 
factory. This space is now occupied by machinery which 
will add materially to the output of the plant. 

Dan Altenberg and son Ray, who are logging at Dancy 
this winter, will go out to the Pacific coast in the spring 
to look up the lumber interests. 

The Fenwood Lumber Company's mill at Hatley has 
been put in first-class shape, and started this week on its 
night and day run to continue as long as the logs hold 
out. It is expected that the mill will cut about 80,000 
feet a day. ‘Three camps are at work supplying logs, 
besides what the small jobbers and farmers will furnish. 

Winkler’s mill, at’ Phillips, was started last week, 
after a thorough overhauling. Mr. Winkler expects to 
cut about 3,000,000 feet during the season. 

Langley & Alderson, of Merrill, have nine camps in 
operation. Their Starlake camps, six in number, are 
landing 120,000 feet a day, which is being hauled to 
Merrill mills. 

Joseph Chesak, of Paniatowski, president of the 
Athens Manufacturing Company, reports a successful 
year’s business, and that the stock of the company is 
now worth $225. It manufactures lumber, staves and 
patent coil elm hoops. 

Ole Biller, manager of the Chicago Excelsior Com- 
pany’s plant at Wausau, returned last week from a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago, Kansas City and Topeka. The 
company contemplates the erection of an excelsior fac- 
tory in Kansas, and Mr. Biller went to look over the 
ground. 

The Quaw Lumber Company’s mill at Edgar is hum- 
ming day and night. At the present rate if continued, it 
will saw out about 9,000,000 feet this winter. 

Conrad Althen has sold his saw mill property and 
timber land at Moon to Denison, Jackson & Company, 
of Hartford, Wis. The property sold includes a saw 
mill, planing mill, 40-acre farm and 48 forties of timber 
land, for a consideration of $26,500. He has also sold 
about 5,000,000 feet of lumber which he had in pile at 
Moon. 

The Meikeljohn & Hatten Lumber Company is extend. 
ing its log siding to the river. It has also added a new 
three-block carriage to the mill’s equipment. This com- 
pany is making arrangements for an extra heavy busi- 
ness the coming season, and will put in about 15,000,000 
feet of logs this winter. 

It has camps at Elcho, Kempster, Aniwa and Hatley, 
and two at Summit Lake, the logs being received by rail. 
Logs for the river are being cut at three camps on Red 
river, two camps on the west branch of the Wolf and 
one on the Lilly. 

Never before in the history of the Wisconsin valley - 
has there been such a possibility of putting forth an 
effort that will reap sure and lasting rewards. With a 
power behind it consisting of many of the lumbermen 
of the valley with W. H. Bradley, of Tomahawk, at the 
head, the Wisconsin Valley Advancement Association 
has already gained a foothold which is firm in its mis- 
sion. The towns along the valley are awakening to the 
fact of an open door to an aggressive future, and are 
shaking off the lethargy of years and getting in line in 
a way that will doubtless accomplish great results in 
the next few years. 


THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, Wis., Jan. 16.—We have had very mild 
weather for a week or more past, and in consequence 
logging is very much affected in the northwest. We 
are in hopes that cold weather will now follow, as there 
is a good foundation and the roads would be very fair. 
Up to date some logs have been banked, still the loggers 
are behind what they usually expect at this time of the 
year. Trade is quiet, but there is more or less demand 
for lumber all the time. As yet our icemen have not 
been able to put up much ice, and unless the weather 
turns colder soon there will be a shortage. 

George B. Early, the Chippewa lumberman, was in 
the city yesterday. 

Captain D. A. McDonald goes to St. Paul tomorrow on 
business connected with his lumber interests. 

H. E. Bacon, who represents the Lafe Lamb Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, is in the city looking after 
the company’s interests here. 

Thomas Shevlin, of Minneapolis, is in the city on 
business today. 

Thomas Ives, of Zimmerman & Ives, Guttenburg, Ia., 
is in the city today on his way to the upper Misissippi, 
where they have logging interests. His partner is now 
nicely located at Los Angeles for the winter. 

Joe Hixon, of the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Madison on business. Before his 
return he will make a trip in the woods among the 
camps of the company. 

A. W. Pettibone and wife, accompanied by W. B. Pet- 
tibone and wife, of Hannibal, Mo., have gone for a trip 
through the West Indies which will cover several 
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months. They will sail from New York today for the 
Bermudas and will spend some time at Nassau before 
continuing the trip. 

Levi Withee and wife will leave early next week for 
Florida, where they will spend the winter. He is inter- 
ested in the East Coast Lumber Company at Watertown, 
at which point be will spend most of his time. 

©. L. Colman left yesterday for Minneapolis, where 
he will spend the week on business. While there he 
will also attend the convention. 

AT THE MENOMINEE TWIN CITIES. 

Marinette, Wis., Jan. 18.—The first large lumber 
sale of the season was made here this week, Perley 
Lowe & Co., of Chicago, again purchased the season’s 
cut of the HM. Witbeck Company tor 1900, The amount 
will be anywhere between 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 
feet. This is the third season the cut has been bought 
by Perley Lowe & Co. ‘the consideration is not known. 

Phe Kirby, Carpenter Company this week sold 3,000,- 
000 feet to Chicago and other parties, making a total 
of 40,000,000 feet of its 1900 cut that has been sold. 
The Bay Shore Lumber Company has already disposed 
of several million feet of next season’s cut. At the 
rate it is being bought and taking into consideration 
prospective purchases, there will not be much of the 
1900 Menominee river cut on the market by spring. 

Governor Scofield has closed the deal for the purchase 
of the MeCord saw mill at West Superior and has also 
made a ten-year contract with the kdward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, to saw over 300,000,000 feet 
of pine. George Scofield, of this city, will manage the 
Scotield interests at West Superior. He left this week 
with a crew of Marinette men to put the mill in shape 
for spring sawing. It will be started up about April 1 
and the intention is to saw about 40,000,000 feet a 
year, running night and day. ‘The purchase price of 
the Scofield mill is said to have been $76,000. ‘The 
Scofield mill here will be operated next year only and 
the mill will be for sale. 

The railroads are now bringing into Marinette and 
Menominee from thirty to forty carloads of logs a day. 
The logs being shipped into Menominee are for the 
Forster Lumber Company, Bay Shore Lumber Company, 
A. Spies, Davis & Stitt Lumber Company, Ludington, 
Wells & Van Schaick Company, and the Kirby, Carpen- 
ter Company. ‘Those going to Marinette are for the 
N. Ludington Company, Marinette Lumber Company, 
Sawyer-Goodman Company and Hamilton & Merryman 
Company. 

Logging improved some this week. Several inches 
of snow have fallen, but unless this is followed by a 
cold snap which has not yet materialized, the roads 
will not be good. The temperature here ‘thas been above 
the freezing point for several weeks past. 

A novel shipment was made from Menominee this 
week. It consisted of four carloads of birdseye maple 
logs which came from Rapid River, Mich. They were 
consigned to Liverpool, England, and are to be used for 
the interior decoration of an English nobleman’s home. 

This winter the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company 
expects to put in 20,000,000 feet of pine and hardwood 
logs. 

The repairs at the R. W. Merryman mill will be 
completed in abcut six weeks. The new boilers have 
been installed and the two new band mills and other 
new machinery will be put in position in a few weeks. 
The band mills are being built by the D, Clint Prescott 
Company. As soon as the repairs are completed Messrs. 
A. ©. and R. C. Merryman will leave on a trip to Cali- 
fornia to look over their orange groves there. 

The interests of M. Burns, the Menominee saw mill 
man, and 'T. EK. Hicks & Co., dealers and manufacturers 
of shingles and cedar products, have been consolidated 
under the firm name of Burns & Hicks. The business 
will be conducted as heretofore. 

J. H. Patterson, superintendent of the Kirby-Carpen- 
ter Company, returned last week from a trip to Texas 
and Louisiana. In company with A. A. Carpenter, jr., 
he looked over some pine lands which A. A. and W. O. 
Carpenter contemplate purchasing. 

The Peninsula Box & Lumber Company, of Menomi- 
nee, is building an addition to its plant which will 
increase the capacity nearly 50 percent. 





IN THE MARQUETTE DISTRICT. 


MARQUETTE, Micu., Jan. 10.—The weather the past 
week has been very mild and we have lost some of our 
snow. The swamps were full of water when the snow 
came and a good stretch of zero weather is needed to 
harden them up and make the work go smoothly. 

The Johnson Lumber Company is shipping logs from 
Clowry on the Chicago & Northwestern railway to 
Negaunee and will start its mill there this spring. 

The Trout Creek Lumber Company is taking down its 
mill at Trout Creek. The machinery has been sold and 
will be moved to Minnesota. 

Work in the woods is being very much ‘hindered by 
the lack of snow and mild weather. Many of the mills 
which usually have a large part of their stock of logs 
on bank by this time have not begun to haul yet. 
There has been snow enough to make hauling in some 
parts of this district, but the swamps are still soft and 
logging generally is far behind its usual condition at 
this time of the year. 

There is considerable inquiry for hardwood and hem- 
lock lands and many more cruisers than usual are in 
the woods estimating tracts that in some cases at least 
have been heretofore deemed of but little if any value. 


SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRADE. 


Bay City AND SaGinaw, Micu., Jan. 16.—Loggers 
in these parts have been on the anxious seat for some 
time. The weather conditions have manifested anything 
but snow in suflicient quantities to enable logs to be 
moved and millions of feet of logs of all kinds are piled 
up awaiting the advent of snow. Last night there was 
a fall of several inches, but it was about half rain and 
the temperature so mild that it is not believed it will 
stick. Snow and colder weather would bring happiness 
just now. 

A Saginaw lumberman, who returned Friday night 
from Georgian bay, stated to the writer that he had col- 
lected figures as to the log input in that district and a 
close estimate is 450,000,000 feet. Of this quantity less 
than 50,000,000 feet is scheduled for Michigan mills 
for the coming season. But for the log embargo it is 
calculated 300,000,000 feet of Canada logs would come 
over this year. The quantity brought over last season 
makes a small showing in comparison with former 
years. Reports from the customs officers show there 
came to Michigan mills in 1899 logs from Canada as 
follows: 


Feet. 
NEE. nina s WW ONS D.Y oAKa RENE 8,027,000 
Oe DAN ORS. 6.6 6.0:8.00.02 0d ws wa 24,522,808 
(fe er acer arr 9,300,000 
FO BEE Shisiperede sas sawwews wes 752,725 
0) ere er ee errr 42,575,433 


In 1898 there came to the Saginaw river 154,997,171 
feet; to Detroit, 10,000,000; to Kast Tawas, 9,792,936; 
to Alpena, 17,300,354 feet; and to Cheboygan 46,752,583 
feet. A comparison of the logs brought from Canada to 
Michigan mills shows as follows: 


Feet. 
| SPEER eC eR eee ree 184,500,000 
erie ee eee 301,000,000 
BEES n.clb-0.9.0%- 4pm AQ aaa Oe wee 279,229,743 
| See rrr reer ce rer tie 274,388,654 
BES 504 ES ad 6s OOS ee bs ae 252,344,532 
TE Ee et er 238,843,024 
| Ee Peery er en ee eee 45,575,433 


Plenty of snow is reported in the Muskoka district, but 
not much as yet in Algoma. ‘The limits known as 
“Cook’s,” estimated to cut 400,000,000 feet, are to be 
placed on the market in the spring by the Ontario goy- 
ernment and some Michigan capitalists are looking them 
over. Owing to the uncertainty as to the future regard 
ing the conditions of the market and the log embargo 
it is the disposition of Michigan men to go slow in 
the matter of loading up heavily with Canadian timber. 
One of these stated yesterday that if conditions as to 
the trade could be guaranteed as at present, it would 
be a good investment to take the limits referred to, as 
it would afford a good margin of profit at present prices 
even with the duty added; but if these conditions should 
be reversed and prices got down, it would make a 
material difference. 

The annual meeting of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt 
Company was held at the office of the company at Sagi- 
naw yesterday. The stock in the company heretofore 
held by outsiders has been bought by Saginaw gentle- 
men and is all held here now. The following directors 
were elected: R. H. Roys, Ralph Loveland, C. A. Kent, 
D. K. Loveland, R. 8. Abbott. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, R. H. Roys; vice-president, Ralph 
Loveland; secretary, C. A. Kent; treasurer, R. S. Abbott. 

The mill at Crow Island has a full stock secured for 
the next season. Since 1880 the mill has manufactured 
401,968,000 feet of lumber, and the salt works operated 
in connection with the milling plant have produced 824,- 
053 barrels of salt. The gentlemen connected with this 
concern are all active and energetic young men. The com- 
pany operates a yard in connection with the mill plant 
and the business last year was thoroughly satisfactory. 
The concern is carrying over 13,500,000 feet of lumber, 
nearly all of which is for the yard trade. 

George A. Beach, who has been in Europe over two 
years, representing W. B. Mershon & Co., arrived home 
Monday. The home business of the firm in the manu- 
facture of resaws is so brisk that they have been forced 
to turn down foreign orders. About February 1, W. B. 
Mershon will go to California and incidentally take a 
look at the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company’s 
plant at Williams, Ariz., in which he is a stockholder. 
Extensive improvements are to be made in the plant, 

A sale of 300,000 feet of basswood was made to Owosso 
people last week at a price the seller does not have the 
conscience to quote. 

The Briggs & Cooper Company, of Saginaw, is the 
largest shingle dealer now in the valley. It has a lumber 
yard also at Saginaw and handles a number of million 
feet of mixed lumber annually. It does not manufacture 
shingles, but handles the product of three or four mills 
located on the branches of the Mackinaw division of 
the Michigan Central. Last year the company handled 
about 45,000,000 shingles, the greater portion of which 
came to its Saginaw yard and was distributed from that 
point. Mr. Briggs of this company is also interested in 
lumbering on the Pacific coast. 

E. J. Hargrave & Co. have closed a contract to saw 
8,000,000 feet of hardwood logs and the timber is com- 
ing down by rail. The mill started yesterday and will 
have enough stock to keep it running until July 1 next. 
The Hitcheock Lumber Company is also receiving hard- 
wood logs by rail and the mill will be started in a few 
days. The Welch mill, operated by 1. J. Flood, is run- 
ning on a contract to cut hardwoods and will be busy 
during the remainder of the winter. 

C. Merrill & Co., of Saginaw, is cutting in Gladwin 
county about 70,000 feet of pine logs daily, which are 
being railed to the mill at Saginaw. This firm has tim- 


ber enough to stock its mill for two or three seasons. 
The firm began operations on this river in 1853 and in 
1856 Hon. Joseph A. Whittier came here and assumed 
active charge of operations. He practically relinquished 
the active management of the business of the firm several 
years ago, his son being at the head of the firm at this 
time. Joseph A. Whittier is eighty years old and one of 
the most respected citizens of Saginaw. 

Charles H. Shaw, hardwood lumber dealer at Bay City, 
was operated upon Sunday for appendicitis and it is 
thought will pull through safely. 

Hon. 8. O. Fisher is in Canada looking after his lum- 
ber interests, being a member of the newly incorporated 
Morgan Lumber Company, capitalized at $400,000. 

FE. T. Carrington went east last week to attend the 
annual meeting of the Spanish River Lumber Company. 
From New York he will take a run down south and is 
expected home the last of this month. 

k. G. Anschutz, a well known land-looker, who has 
looked over timber for Alger, Smith & Co., is looking 
over a large tract of timber land on the Alabama and 
Conecuh rivers, in Alabama. ‘The timber is chiefly yel- 
low pine, water oak, some cypress and sugar leaf pine. 
He expects to spend several months in that section. 

What is known as the Valentine branch of the Detroit 
& Mackinac railroad, constructed and operated purely 
for timber purposes, is to be torn up. There are about 
seventy-five miles of track to be taken up and parties 
having timber on the line have been notified to get it 
out this winter. It is understood the track taken up is 
to be used on the western extension of the road into 
Montmorency county, the route for which is now being 
surveyed. 

Paul Hoeft is building a sash and door factory at 
Rogers City, and has purchased every available tract of 
timber tributary to that point that he could pick up. 
He is operating a stave and heading mill also at that 
point. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


It is reported that the Sparrow-Krol! Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kenton, Mich., will double its cut this year, 
increasing its output to 35,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
company operates twenty-five miles of railroad, running 
from the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic railway to the 
St. Paul, at a point near Range Junction, the terminus 
of the new Copper Range railroad and the completion of 
the latter line now gives the Sparrow-Kroll Lumber 
Company another outlet to the copper country, which 
is a large purchaser of its products. ‘The company ‘has 
a contract to get out 100 carloads of pulpwood for ship- 
ment to Appleton, Wis., during the winter. 

Senator Buckman, who is putting in about 40,000,000 
feet of logs in the Swan Lake district, in northern Min- 
nesota, uses about 100 horses in hauling water day and 
night ta keep the ice roads in condition. The water 
is hauled in eighty-barrel tanks mounted on sleds and 
a constant flow is directed in front of the runners. 
As the ice forms the road is gradually raised and a 
rut cutting machine is used in cutting out the ice 
where the runners of the log sleds run. The average load 
over ice roads is about 5,000 feet of logs, weighing about 
fifteen tons, though some loads contain 8,000 feet. The 
system of trailing, or hitching, three sleds one behind the 
other has been adopted in some camps. 

The John F, Ott Lumber Company, of Traverse City, 
Mich., has been repairing and making additions to its 
plant with a view to increasing the capacity. The mill 
is now in operation and its cut this year will greatly 
exceed 15,000,000 feet, which was the amount turned 
out last year by the company. 

The South Chicago & Calumet Lumber Company, of 


Chicago, has leased the dock property on the Calumet ~ 


river adjoining the Counselman elevator for $27,500. 
The property is 800 feet by 260 feet on the west side of 
the river. 

Receipts of lumber by the wholesale dealers of Michi- 
gan City, Ind., during the past season were between 
80,000,000 and 90,000,000 feet of lumber, besides lath 
and shingles, about 33,000,000 feet of lumber being in 
hand for the winter. The Henry Lumber Company 
received 15,000,000 feet; A. R. Colborn & Co., 30,000,- 
000 feet; the Gilbert Lumber Company, 5,000,000 feet; 
the Maxwell Lumber Company, 13,000,000 feet, and the 
Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company 14,000,000 feet. 


The Portland Manufacturing Company, of Portland, 
Mich., has declared a dividend of 20 percent. The stock- 
holders received 50 percent last July, making 70 percent 
for the whole year. The concern is in a flourishing con- 
dition, having manufactured 500 more washing machines 
last year than during any previous year. 


The news comes by way of Seattle, Wash., which is 
about as circuitous a route as can be imagined, that at 
the sale on December 20 last, of Canadian timber limits 
in the Algoma, Nipissing and Rainy river districts 
the Weyerhaeuser interests will probably hold this tim- 
miles, or 112,000 acres. It is suggested that inasmuch 
as these logs cannot be exported to the United States, 
the Weyerhaeuser interests will probably hold this tim- 
ber for the future. Possibly, but the clearheaded people 
connected with Mr. Weyerhaeuser usually want to know 
what they are buying and what the conditions surround- 
ing a purchase are before they put their hard dollars 
into it. 

The amount of lumber carried over on the Menominee 
river is now estimated at about 63,000,000 feet, of which 
45,000,000 feet is sold and not delivered, while about 
18,000,000 feet remains unsold. This is the smallest 
amount of unsold lumber carried over there for years. 
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: T he Record. 


Alabama. 





Huntsville—The Alabama Lumber Company has been 
incorporated.—The Charles KE. Lewis Lumber Company 
has established a saw mill. 

Thorsby—A. LL. Wambem has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Paint Rock—The Alabama Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Gulf Red Cedar Company. 


Arkansas. 
Constance—The Ruby Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by W. S. Jennings. 
Devall Bluff—Gage & Small have dissolved partner- 
ship. The business is continued by FE. B. Small. 
Sherrill—August Haase has removed. 
Texarkana—The H. B. I. Hardwood Lumber Company 
has been incorporated here with capital stock of $20,000. 
—The Hoosier Lumber Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $25,000. (Also at Goshen, Ind.) 
Wideman—A. F. Woods has been succeeded by Haynes 
& Brown. 
California. 
Banning—A. Durwad has been succeeded by D. A. 
Innes. 
Connecticut. 
Union City—Edward E. Stevens has sold out to the 
Naugatuck Lumber & Coal Company. 
Florida. 
Bluff Springs—Dodge & White have been succeeded 
by White & Sutton. 
Bushnell—Edenfield & Jetton have been succeeded by 
West & Coffee. 
Quincy—James A. Dezell has sold out. 
Whitfield—The H. L. Berry Company has sold out to 
H. Jernigan & Sons. 





Georgia. 

Cayton—Nelson Tilly has established a saw mill. 

Cordele—The Ensign-Oscamp Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000.—The Albany 
Lumber Company has sold out to 8. J. Hill. 

Cuthbert—F. M. Garner has engaged in the saw mill 
business. 

Darien—W. D. Ware will build a saw mill. 

Glennville—E. M. Dubberly has sold out to Durrence 
& McNeal. 

Groveland—Polk & Corbett have sold their mill to 
Cummings & Edwards. 

Macon—Sidney R. Wiley has engaged in the stave 
business. 

Peeples—L. Peeples has recently engaged in the saw 
mill business. 

Ringgold—The Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chattanooga, Tenn., will erect a plant. 

Pennick—Everett & Birdsong have dissolved partner- 
ship. 

Fileine— We. E. Stancil will erect a saw mill. 

Illinois. ° 

Aurora—The Alexander Lumber Company has sold 
out to Hanna & Todd. 

Berwick—J. W. Robinson is out of business. 

Chicago—Wagner, Hartig & Kiel have been succeeded 
by Wagner & Kiel.—Harold R. Stone has incorporated 
as the Harold R. Stone Lumber Company with capital 
stock of $15,000. 

Dixon—L. E. Deeter has been succeeded by John A. 
Deeter. 

Deland-—Goodman & Keighin have been succeeded by 
8. A. Goodman & Co. 

Hettick—James F. Clevenger has engaged in the saw 
mill business. 

Joliet—Ed S. White has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Peoria—Cutright & Russell have engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

Tiskilwa—B. R. Batty & Co. have sold out to H. E. 
Curtis & Co. 

Waggoner—S. E. Gerlach has been succeeded by S. 
EK. Gerlach & Co. 

Indiana. 

Bunker Hill—Oden & Druckwall have been succeeded 
by Oden, Wilkinson & Co. 

Evansville—The Standard Chair Company has been 
incorporated. 

Marion—Stevens, Bailey & Thompson are out of busi- 
ness.—The Zombro Box Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $5,000. 

Montpelier—G. W. Millikan will start a lumber yard. 

Straughn—Edwin Reynolds has been succeeded by 
Potts, Bradway & Co. 

Valparaiso—Kirk & Foster have been succeeded by 
Charles E. Foster. 


Indian Territory. 


South McAlester—The Woods Lumber Company is out 
of business. 
lowa. 


Conway—C. D. Hanson & Co. have been succeeded by 
C. D. Hanson. 

Dysart—Oscar Casey will be succeeded by George 
Lammars. , 

Fayette—George A. Davis & Co. have been succeeded 
by George A. Davis. 

Harlan—John Coenen has been succeeded by Coenen 
& Neubert. 

Hayesville—Holden & Bump have sold out to the 
Neola Elevator Company. 


Iowa Falls—Miller & Foote have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Lawler—P. F. Schott has sold out to the Standard 
Lumber Company, which will operate as the Lawler 
Lumber Company. 

Marion—The Elliott Davis Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the T. J. Davis Lumber Company. 

Nemaha—Henry & Rogers have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Newmarket—F. K. Ball has sold out to Ralph Miller. 

Winterset—The Anthes Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Kansas. 


Annelly—W. D. Blyth has sold out. 
Liberal—Bolin & Brown have bought out the White- 
Flagg Lumber Company. 
Parsons—The Parsons Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 
Kentucky. 


Ashland—M. W. Thomas has been succeeded by the 
Ashland Lumber Company. 

Owingsville—Patterson & McKinnevan have been suc- 
ceeded by the Owingsville Lumber Company. 

Owensboro—The saw mill and lumber business of 
Nathan Thayer has been purchased by J. V. Stimson, of 
Huntingburg, Ind. 

Torrent—Lee Congleton has been succeeded by the 
Day & Congleton Lumber Company. 





Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The Crescent City Feed & Lumber Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Crescent Lumber Com- 
pany, incorporated, with capital stock of $15,000. 

Massachusetts. 

Springfield—E. A. Blodgett has engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

Michigan. 

Greenville—Cowin & Crawford have 
by Cowin & Marsh. 

Menominee—P. M. Shaw, jr., & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by C. R. McCormick & Co. 

Negaunee—The Johnson Lumber 
changed name to Neely & Williamson. 

Ludington—The Standard Woodenware Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Orono—C. A. Warren, jr., is removing to Leroy. 

Plymouth—Eddy & Betty have been succeeded by John 
O. Eddy. 

Port Hope—John Milligan has been succeeded by 
John Milligan & Son. 

South Frankfort—The Crane Lumber Company has 
sold out. 

Trenton—Lyman Lewis has been succeeded by Kelly 
& Lyman. 


been succeeded 


Company has 





Minnesota. 


Annandale—H, Huntington & Co, have been succeeded 
by W. 8S. Huntington. 

Clitherall—P. N. Lundquist has sold out to the Dower 
Lumber Company. 

Duluth—Dunean, Brewer & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Duncan Brewer Lumber Company. 

Elkton—Bratrud & Timanson have sold out to G. W. 
Kastman. 

Glenwood—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by G. S. Ogren. 

Fountain—Boyer & Peterson have been succeeded by 
H. A. Boyer. 

Kimball—-Emil 
Lumber Company. 

Minneapolis—W. D. Willson has engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business.—K. H. Zimmerman & Co. have 
engaged in the lumber commission business.—John H. 
Rowe has lately begun business.—W. M. Tenney has 
been succeeded by Carlson & Anderson. 


Mielke has sold out to the Central 


Mississippi. 


Kastabuchie—The A. M. Johnson Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Denham Lumber Company. 

Meridian—The Aetna Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Purvis—Hartfield & Swan have been succeeded by 
Hartfield & Howe. 

Yazoo City—The 
engaged in business. 


Bennett Lumber Company has 


Missouri. 


Clinton—Stevens & Taylor have been succeeded by 
Taylor & Conyers. 

Farmington—T. Rock has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Glenallen—Stone & Vance have engaged in the hard- 
wood lumber business. 

Kansas City—The Lane-Connelly Hardwood Lumber 
Company has been succeeded by the Connelly Hardwood 
Lumber Company. 

Newtown—W. A. Sturgeon has been succeeded by G. 
Ki. Norman. 

St. Louis—The Great Western Planing Mill Com- 
pany is out of business. 

Vandalia—J. F. Coontz & Co. have been succeeded by 
J. F. Coontz. 

Nebraska. 


Burwell—Cram Bros. have been succeeded by Cram 


& Co. 
Diller—A. H. Colman has been succeeded by J. T. 


Briggs. 
New York. 
Arcade—Henry & Howard have been succeeded by J. 
H. Howard. 


Farmersville—Henry & Howard have been succeeded 
by William A. Henry & Son. 
Long Island City—G. W. Steele rethoved to New York 
city. 
New York—Rodger & Smedes have engaged in the 
lumber business. 
North Carolina, 


Asheville—The Chequassett Lumber Company has 
engaged in business at Asheville, N. C. 

Durham—The North Carolina Lumber Company has 
engaged in business and has been incorporated. 

Rutherfordton—Carpenter & Taylor have established 
a planing mill. 





Ohio. 

Cincinnati—Harry R. Brown has engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Delta—Fraker & Yarnell have sold out. 

Cleveland—The Central & Southern Lumber Company 
has been reorganized, C. A. and A. M. Snyder retiring. 

Columbus—The Pausch-Prior Wagon Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $15,000. 

Geneva—James E. Goodrich has been succeeded by 
James E. Goodrich & Co. 

Sandusky—The Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Com- 
pany has dissolved partnership. The business will be 
continued by H. C. Huntington and Otto Schimansky, 
under the old name. 

Oklahoma. 

Woodward—Sharp & Roberts have engaged in the 
lumber business. 

Pennsylvania. 

Beaver—Cook & Anderson have engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Coudersport—-Spafford, Metzger & Burt have been 
succeeded by Dalrymple, Cutler & Co. 

Dayton—The Dayton Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Doyleston—F. L. Worthington & Son have established 
a planing mill. 

Strabane—J. E. Hootman has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Tidioute—The Tidioute Rocker Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Tidioute Rocker Lumber Company, Ltd., 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 


South Carolina. 


Columbia—The Woodland Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $1,500. 

Laurens—The Laurens Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $2,000. 

Seneca—R. M. Richardson has been 


succeeded by 
Richardson & Byrd. 


Tennessee. 


Columbia—Seaver & Sweet will be 


George Seaver. 


succeeded by 


Texas. 


Chilton—The Chilton Lumber Company has_ been 
incorporated with capital stock of $3,000. 

Lumber—The W. K. Henderson Lumber Company 
has sold out to W. S. Jackson. 

Houston—The Schureman-Fall Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 to sue- 
ceed Schureman & Fall.—The Texas & Louisiana Tie & 
Lumber Company has increased capital stock from 
$20,000 to $30,000.—The Jefferson County Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated by J. H. Kirby, C. B. Mar- 
tin and J. H. Eagle, with capital stock of $30,000. 

San Diego—A. L. Mull has engaged in business. 

Marshall—The J. C. Bates Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. 

Ozona—D. C. Denner has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 


Vermont. 


Brattleboro—William H. Fletcher has sold out to I. 
Potter. 
Virginia. 


Ripplemead—J. J. Anderson has engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 
Washington. 


Tacoma—The Skagit Shingle Company has been incor- 
porated by E. C. Million and G. W. Reed with capital 
stock of $5,000.—The Syndicate Lumber Company has 
been incorporated. 

West Virginia. 


Sistersville—Wilson & Holiday have sold out to 
McCoy & McDonald. 


Wisconsin. 


Berlin—Hiram Stedman has sold out to A. R. Barker 
& Co. 

Madison—Christian R. Stein & Co. have sold out to 
A. H. Kayser. 

Lena—Gruenwaldt Bros. have established a saw and 
planing mill. 

Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Platteville—The Morton & Edgar Company has 
engaged in the wholesale lumber business. 

Three Lakes—The Laev Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Woodruff & Maguire Company. 

Washburn—C. R. Lang & Co. have established a saw 
mill. 

Manitoba. 


Hilton—Brown & Scott have dissolved partnership. 
The business is continued by Charles Brown. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Jan. 15.—Perhaps it is largely because 
there is no snow on the ground and the weather is 
balmy and soft that everybody in the lumber trade in 
New York city and vicinity does not seem to fully realize 
that the volume of trade for the season is unusually 
wood. They refer to business as “dull,” largely because 
they forget what season it is. They imagine we are still 
in the fall months. 

It was in language something like the above that a 
Broadway dealer epitomized the present conditions. He 
had just turned upon one of the pessimists who said that 
things were quiet. 

“Quiet,” he echoed. “Do you mean to tell me you are 
not making a lot of sales?” 

“Yes, but——” ; 

“Well, how does it compare with last year at this 
time?” 

“Oh, much better. Almost twice as much. But it 
seems dull.” 

“And there you have it,” said the dealer. ‘“He’s only 
one of many. Doing twice as much business as last year 
at this time and still calls it dull. I’ve no patience with 
some of them.” 

The principal features of the market just now are the 
vreat scarcity of Canadian and Adirondack spruce and 
the expected advance of another dollar a thousand in 
hemlock. The latter is very likely to be made about the 
first of February, though it may come before. Hard- 
woods seem to be stiffer and scarcer, too, than ever 
before. 

It is being earnestly hoped by the door and sash men 
that tomorrow’s meeting of the Eastern Door, Sash & 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association, which takes place at 
the Murray Hill hotel in this city, will result in some 
definite action regarding price cutting. The chances are 
that it will, for there is little use denying that figures 
are being, and have been, slashed for some time. ‘The 
annual election of oflicers also takes place at this meet- 

4 ‘ 
ing. The present incumbents are: President, B. McCon- 
nell, Hornellsville, N. Y.; treasurer, Thomas Merriam, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and secretary, G. W. Dwelle, Syracuse, 
N. Y. A determined effort has been made to get south- 
ern men to attend, and the chances are that a number 
of cypress door manufacturers will be here. The con- 
cerns that have signified their intention of sending rep- 
resentatives are the Selden Cypress Door Company, 
Palatka, Fla.; Santee River Cypress Lumber Company, 
Ferguson, 8. C.; the Cypress Lumber Company, Boston; 
the Bristol Door & Lumber Company, Bristol, Tenn., 
and Wheeler, Osgood & Co., Tacoma, Wash. W. B. Mer- 
shon, of W. B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, Mich., will also 
be on hand. 

Every indication points to the annual banquet of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on January 24 being the most successful 
ever held. 

In line with the influx of offers here to sell timber 
lands, it is rather odd to have to report that there is 
lumbering going on in New York city at the present day. 
Yet such is the case. According to a reliable chronicler 
one Col. Charles H. Blair, a lawyer, of 80 Broadway, a 
short time ago decided to purchase a stock farm, He 
found one on Staten island, and being impressed with 
the large amount of fine timber on it, he bought up six 
more farms with about 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber on them—white and red oak, chestnut, poplar, cedar 
and other woods. Then Mr. Blair erected a fine modern 
mill on the tract and began manufacturing. Up to the 
present time he has devoted most of his time to good ship 
timber. Just how the tract came to be in existence up 
to now without having been gobbled up by lumber- 
men is explained by the fact that the farms on which 
the timber is located have been in the hands of a few 
families ever since revolutionary times, and the timber 
has been as carefully cultivated as the remainder of the 
property. Staten island, too, being so near, has never 
been visited with a view to securing timber in the rough. 

Marsh & McClellan, hardwoods, 26 Broadway, have 
become a firm instead of a corporation. The personnel 
of the house is not altered in any way by the change. 

A. Y. Steeves, formerly representative of the Camp 
Manufacturing Company of Franklin, Va., and other 
concerns, has associated himself with the Cummer Lum- 
ber Company’s New York office. J. B. Murphree, in 
charge of the office, left last week for a stay of several 
weeks at the mills in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Recent visitors to the city were Chester Bullis, Ton- 
awanda and Saratoga, N. Y.; M. M. Darr, of the Eastern 
Lumber Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.; Thomas Shepard, 
of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, Boston; H. 
H. Bradlee, of the Atlantic Lumber Company, Boston; 
William E. Lee, of Lee & Leutz, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., and John W. Robinson, of the Robinson Bros. Lum- 
ber Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., who passed 
through the city on his way to Washington, D. C. 

The visit of Mr. Osborne, of the Montreal River Lum- 
ber Company, Gile, Wis., is reported to be preliminary 


to the appearance of that house in this market, with Mr. 
Davies as the probable New York representative, and 18 
Broadway as the location. The move will probably not 
be made before February 1. 

At the meeting of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation last Wednesday resolutions of sympathy and 
regret at the death of A. T. Buckhart were passed. Suit- 
ably engrossed they will be forwarded to the family of 
the deceased retailer. Mr. Buckhart was a charter 
member of the association. 

Charles K. Buckley has severed his connection with 
the Yellow Pine Company and started in business for 
himself at 2 and 4 Stone street. It is said that Mr. Buck- 
ley was the oldest dealer in yellow pine in the city. For 
eight years he had been president of the Yellow Pine 
Company, and for twenty-eight years he had been con- 
nected with the South Brooklyn Saw Mill Company. He 
retains his interest in the latter concern. 

Charles L. Adams, Robert R. Sizer, John F. Steeves, 
Waldron Williams, Walter G. Schuyler and Thomas J. 
Crombie have been appointed a sub-committee in the 
lumber trade to aid in the collection of subscriptions for 
the permanent Dewey arch. 

H. C. Norris, formerly in the wholesale yellow pine 
business at 1 Madison avenue, has associated himself 
with the New York office of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company at 18 Broadway. 

Ralph EK. Sumner and Edward B. Dunlop have been 
placed in charge of the wholesale lumber department of 
Hamilton H, Salmon & Co., commission merchants, 133 
to 137 Front street. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber rates for steam tonnage from the gulf are easy, 
say 105s and 106s for early and 100s and 105s for 
March-May loading. Some few time contracts are mak- 
ing, though free operations are yet held in check by the 
difference in owners’ and charterers’ limits. The former 
are asking 7s and 8s as to character of boat. Sail ton- 
nage for the River Plate continues in good request, but 
shippers experience considerable difficulty in obtaining 
suflicient prompt vessels. The market appears firm upon 
the basis of $13 from the gulf to Buenos Ayres, $11 and 
$12 from outside ports in the provinces, $10 Portland 
and $9.50 Boston. Brazil and other South American 
freights are dull. West India orders are submitted 
quite liberally and previous rates are firmly sustained, 
with no increase in the tonnage offerings. Coastwise 
lumber orders are somewhat scarce, but owners are not 
especially anxious to place their tonnage and recent 
rates are still quoted as representing the market. There 
has been some activity in tie freights, rates ranging from 
22 cents to 25 cents from New Brunswick to New York, 
the inside representing contracts for continuous trips. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., Jan. 17.—The Export Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bay Mills, Mich., and New York city, is pre- 
paring to enter extensively into coast operations. There 
was organized in New York last Saturday the Atlantic 
Coast Steamship Company, with John L. Crosthwaite, of 
Buffalo, president; Lewis A. Hall, of New York, vice- 
president, and Wallace Flint, of Flint, Eddy & Co., New 
York, secretary and treasurer. The present capital is 
$1,000,000. It has already been increased once and will 
be again if needed. The Atlantic Coast Lumber Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Hall is president as well as of the 
Export company, owns extensive yellow pine lands in the 
interior of South Carolina and the plan is to develop 
these by a steamer line to run between Georgetown, S. 
C., where the government is now building an extensive 
harbor, and the northern seaboard cities, going as far 
as Boston. Two steamers, small enough to make their 
way to the coast, are building at lake shipyards for the 
company, one in Buffalo and one in Toledo. It is 
expected that these orders will be duplicated and two 
more will be built somewhere later on. At present no 
yard can be found that will take the contracts for 
immediate construction. Mr. Crosthwaite is the manag- 
ing owner of the St. Louis tow, which has for several 
seasons brought pulp wood from Bay Mills to the 
Niagara Paper Company at Niagara Falls, which is con- 
trolled by members of the Export Lumber Company. Mr. 
Crosthwaite will retain his lake interests, but will soon 
move to New York and open an office in the Bowling 
Green building at the foot of the island. The new ven- 
ture, with its business assured, furnished by a new rail- 
road building by the Atlantic Lumber Company from 
Georgetown to meet main lines of road which tap the 
company’s pine lands, appears to be a certainty and no 
venture at all. 

It is reported that O. W. Blodgett, the Bay City vessel 
owner, has taken a large block of pine lumber to carry 
from Duluth to Lake Erie at a rate that is guaranteed 
not to exceed a certain figure. P. M. Shaw, jr., who is 
interested in the Blodgett tows, is here from Duluth this 
week, looking after business. 

H. H. Hettler, of the Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, stopped here a day or two ago, on his 
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way home from the east. He is very sanguine of a long 
run of excellent business. 

When we go west now we ask for a pass over the 
Portland & Southeastern railroad, which is the new 
line building by the Empire Lumber Company, of 
Buffalo, to develop its Arkansas lumber tract, about 
ten miles of which will be ready for operation in a few 
days. Portland affords an outlet to the railroad world 
and the line will sometime be extended to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. Bigelow, who buys the lumber for the Medina, 
N. Y., furniture manufactory of S. A. Cook & Co., was 
in Buffalo this week after hardwood stock. He states 
that the factory used up over 400,000 feet of lumber 
last year and will exceed 600,000 feet this year. 

Hugh McLean & Co. report that the mills controlled 
by the firm at Bedford and New Albany, Ind., are now 
running night and day on white oak. 

R. K. Avery, for several years head bookkeeper for 
the Empire Lumber Company, has taken a responsible 
position with the Emporium Lumber Company at 
Galeton, Pa. His place is taken by Elmer J. Stumm, a 
competent bookkeeper. 

The new dry kiln completed lately by G. Elias & Bro. 
appears to be in demand by the hardwood dealers in 
the district where it is located. 

There will be a general meeting next Saturday at the 
Ellicott Club, Buffalo, of the Buffalo and Tonawanda 
lumber interests, for the purpose of comparing notes. 
As the winter reports of stock on hand will then be in, 
the cue can be taken on long and short supply of the 
various grades. Though such meetings are mostly held 
in the pine interest the hardwood dealers are now espe 
cially invited. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


Nortu Tonawanpa, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The lumber 
receipts for the year of 1899 were far in advance of 
what was expected, reaching a total of 541,576,959 feet. 
While the receipts of last year do not exceed those of 
1898 as much as was anticipated by some of the dealers, 
they show a vast increase over many previous years, and 
the increase is due largely to the unequaled receipts by 
rail, a little more than one-fourth of the increase being 
credited to vessel shipments. 

The enormous decrease in the arrival of shingles dur- 
ing the past year is quite astonishing, as only about 
15,000,000 pieces were received, as against about 80,000,- 
000 pieces in 1898, which was the banner year in the 
receipts of shingles in this market. The receipts of 
shingles last year were the smallest since 1875, when 
they amounted to a little over 13,000,000 pieces. The 
nearest approach to the record of 1898 was that of 
1889, in which year we received something like 70,000,- 
000 pieces. 

The receipts of lath also show a marked falling off 
from the receipts of 1898, when they reached the 
remarkably high figure of 3,501,500 pieces. The amount 
of lath received here last year was a little over 1,500,000 
pieces. 

In looking up the past record of this market it shows 
that the amount of lumber received here during the 
year of 1873 was 105,000,000 feet, and each succeeding 
year showed an increase until 1877, when the amount 
received showed 222,000,000 feet. The following year 
showed a decline of about 15,000,000 feet, but in the 
year 1879 the receipts showed a remarkable increase 
and kept gradually increasing until 1882, when the 400,- 
000,000 feet mark was passed. The following year 
showed a small decline. In 1886 over half a billion feet 
was received; also in 1887. In 1888 the receipts dropped 
back to the low figure of 270,000,000 feet, but 1889 


proved a record-breaker and still remains the second . 


largest year in the history of the market, with 671,017,- 
000 feet to its credit. The largest receipts ever recorded 
in this market were those of 1890, when the figures 
showed 718,650,000 fect, and since then the receipts have 
gradually dwindled down to the figures of 1899. 

Whether the present year will show a gain or a 
decrease is a matter of speculation among the several 
lumbermen here. All of the yards are well stocked with 
lumber and there is little room for more, which is one 
of the causes for the receipts not showing up better 
than they do. Of course what stock will be received 
here this coming season will in all probability be green. 
However, some of the dealers have stock at western 
points of supply, which will be in good condition to fill 
orders from when it is brought down here. 

The season of 1897 witnessed a steady income of stock 
and the most received in any one month of that year 
was 64,000,000 feet, which arrived in June. In 1898 
each month showed an increase over the preceding one, 
beginning with May, when a little over 32,000,000 feet 
was received and continuing up to September, when 
the receipts amounted to 61,000,000 feet. November 
of that year was the largest, the receipts amounting to 
over 70,000,000 feet. 

Navigation on the lakes opened much better than in 
1898 and this also caused the receipts to fall lower 
than was expected. The receipts for last year varied 
greatly each month. One month they would show a 
marked increase over those for the corresponding month 
of 1898, and then again another month would not come 
anywhere near equaling the receipts of the same month 
in 1898. The month of October, 1898, holds the record 
for the largest receipts, when over 100,000,000 feet was 
received in this port, or about one-fifth of the total 
receipts for the whole season. 

The dealers are all well satisfied with the showing 
made last year. Settlements for stock were made 
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promptly, and the most of the lumber shipped during 
the season was generally settled for by the buyer tak- 
ing advantage of the discount. The terms which were 
adopted in Boston last March at the national whole- 
salers’ convention were lived up to in most cases; of 
course you will always find exceptions, but they have 
been very few. The terms on which all sales are being 
made are cash less 14 percent in fifteen days from date 
of shipment or a sixty-day note from date of shipment, 
and if an extra month is taken, in settling, interest is 
added for all extra time taken over the sixty days. 

Prices on the different items are firm and in some 
eases have been advanced within the past month. Of 
course, as in all branches of business, firms will be 
found who are willing to cut prices; but such little 
instances as these have not affected the dealers in this 
market, and all feel confident that there will be no 
difficulty in disposing of the stock they now have on 
hand at the present prices and at even higher prices. 

rom all reports there is very little dry lumber in 
the west; in fact, the stock is the smallest that it has 
been for a great many years. It is being reported that 
some of the western firms are putting their stock into 
the hands of the eastern dealers at much lower prices 
than the dealers in this market will sell their stock at, 
but it cannot last a great while owing to the small 
stock they have to offer that is in shipping condition. 

It is the general opinion of the dealers of this market 
that there will be a remarkable increase in the amount 
of building throughout this section of the country this 
coming year and that stock of all kinds will move off 
very rapidly. 

The amount of stock received last year from Canada 
is phenomenal, notwithstanding the tariff of $2 a thou- 
sand feet which the dealers are compelled to pay. The 
duties collected at this port on this stock for the year 
just closed amounted to over $80,000 and this does not 
show the amount of lumber at $2 a thousand feet that 
was received from across the border, as a vast quantity 
of the stock came in bond and yet remains unsold, 
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NEW ENGLAND LUMBER SITUATION. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—The new year opens with 
fine confidence and rosy hopes in the hearts of New Eng- 
land lumbermen. ‘The business of booking orders is gen- 
erally only stopped temporarily at this season; it 
remains remarkably brisk for the time, and continues 
to surprise the good fellows of Boston town with its 
volume. Where it comes from is a question, for build- 
ing is certainly not particularly active, and retailers do 
not report anything but the usual sluggish movement 
of lumber that characterizes the advent of the new year. 
The very surprising thing in the situation is the strong 
maintenance of high prices. : 

Traveling men are rather quiet, for it is not encour- 
aging to tackle a man who has donned overalls and 
jumper and is covered with the dust and grime of stock- 
taking; such a man is usually not in a buying humor, 
but, on the contrary, he is in a bad temper, which is 
easily kindled by the thought of having more lumber 
shoved on him to take account of. 

It is expected that a goodly proportion of the sash 
and door manufacturers of New England will put in an 
appearance at the annual meeting of the Eastern Door, 
Sash & Blind Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
at the Murray Hill hotel, New York city, this week. 
Mr. Buffum, of the Bristol Door & Lumber Company, 
will represent his concern, which manufactures whitewood 
doors. Mr. Taylor, of the Cypress Lumber Company, 
will make his maiden advent into the charmed circle, 
and it is expected that T. E. Ripley, secretary of 
Wheeler, Osgood & Co., who pioneered the Washington 
cedar doors in the east, will represent his firm there. 
Thus will whitewood, cypress and cedar be represented. 
Pine will not lack its supporters, naturally. 

An event of general interest in New England is the 
taking over of the old S. N. Breed yard and good will 
by Samuel Hutchinson, of Lynn. Sam Hutchinson is 
well qualified for this business, having served a long 
apprenticeship in the service of the W. Henry Hutchin- 
son Company, of Lynn, during which he arose to a posi- 
tion of great responsibility, and acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the credits in his town, a knowledge for 
the lack of which his predecessors in the lumber business 
have suffered. The yard will be under the supervision of 
Lloyd Lewis, who is thoroughly familiar with that end 
of the business, through long association. 

It is rumored that A. W. Hastings & Co., New Eng- 
land’s heaviest dealers in doors, sash and blinds, are 
about to follow the example of some of their brethren in 
this business and enlarge and modernize their office, and 
extensively add to their facilities in the way of storage 
rom. ‘The friends of Mr. Hastings will hardly feel 
natural in any but the odd office in which the firm has 
built up its present magnificent business, and estab- 
lished its name for sagacious business policy and honor- 
able dealing. 

B. F. Lamb & Co. are feeling generous. They have 
presented to their friends far and wide a New Year’s 
gift, consisting of a seal vest-pocket book suitable for 
carrying tickets and small memoranda, and enclosing 
within its covers a neat little memorandum book. These 
are much appreciated. 

; L. Sweet, of L. Sweet & Co., Providence, R. I., is tak- 
ing the present dull season as an opportunity for a long- 
Planned visit to the Pacific coast. Mr. Sweet goes 
armed with a letter of introduction to Wheeler, Osgood 
& Co., of Tacoma, with whom he has had long business 
connection, and from whom he has received his stock 
of Washington cedar, which he has made a specialty. 





A glimpse of the mills and methods of lumbering on the 
west coast will be of intense interest to one who has 
for years handled their product in the east, and a sight 
of Mr. Sweet’s face will be no less interesting to his 


many friends on the coast. 


It has not yet been decided what disposition will be 
made of the affairs of the A. M. Stetson Lumber Com- 
The failure of this company, 
which was a complete surprise to Mr. Stetson’s friends, 
was brought about through the failure of the Globe bank 
This also necessitated the failure of 
Alpheus Stetson, who was on the notes of the company. 


pany, 44 Kilby street. 


some weeks ago. 


A meeting of the creditors will be called soon. 


Gardner I. Jones, of Jones & Witherbee, is doing the 
entire south, visiting the mills of the concern and mak- 


ing new purchases. 





THE SIOKY CITY. 


PittsBuRG, Pa., Jan. 16.—The Byers-Allen saw mill, 
just completed and the largest in the state, will begin 
The daily output is expected to be 
100,000 feet. The new plant is located in the mountains 
‘The company has now 7,000,000 
A road will be built across the 
mountains to Somerset, shortening the route from Som- 


operations today. 


above Ligonier, Pa. 
feet of logs in the yard. 


erset to Pittsburg by about thirty-five miles. 


James Stewart & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., have secured 
the contract for the building of the new plant of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company at Swissvale, a suburb 
As there is about 2,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, mostly yellow pine, in this deal, the bidding among 


of this city. 


the lumber dealers is general. 


The large steam saw mill of George E. Koontz, near 
Imlertown, Pa., was entirely destroyed by fire early on 
About 75,000 feet of pine 
The loss is about $3,000 with 


the morning of January 11. 
lumber was consumed. 
no insurance. 

The stockholders of the 
had their annual meeting today. 


and leaves tonight for New York. 


last, and are working full time. 
An unfortunate accident was that which 


Indian Creek Lumber Company. 


instant death. 
striking the rocks which project out of the river. 


The board of managers of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company will hold a business meeting 
on Saturday evening, January 20, at the Hotel Henry. 
A. M. Tur- 
ner, president; W. D. Johnston, secretary and treas- 


The following gentlemen will be present: 


urer; G. W. Gates, manager of the yellow pine depart 
ment; A. S. Bliss, manager of the hardwood depart 


ment; J. B. Van Every, assistant manager of the hard- 
wood department; J. B. Montgomery, manager of the 
order department; F. W. Henninger, auditor; J. I. Boyd, 


traffic manager; O. H. Rectonus, assistant secretary. 
This meeting will be for the purpose of general con 


sultation as to the management of the details of each 
It is the intention to hold 


department of the business. 
the same once a month hereafter. The large and increas 
ing volume of the concern’s business 
adoption of department managers, and a monthly con 


sultation is deemed advisable for the general interest 


and the best possible management of such a vast busi 
ness. 
guson building. H. O. Hallowell, representing the com 
pany in Cincinnati, is in the city this week. 


Mr. Reed, representing Ogilvie, McClure & Co., of 


Dickerson Run, Pa., is in the city. 


R. D. Baker is in Toledo on a short business trip, and 


is expected home this week. 
A most important meeting of the Western Pennsyl 


vania Planing Mill & Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will be held this evening at the Builders’ Exchange to 
consider a proposition submitted by the Carpenters’ 
Council, of Allegheny county, for the regulation of 
The Carpenters’ Council is a 
well-organized body and has decided upon a course of 
action, desiring to co-operate with the association in an 
Hence their desire to have 
As the association 
numbers among its members by a large majority the most 
important mill men and stair builders, its action will 


wages, working hours, ete. 


amicable manner, if possible. 
an understanding prior to April 30. 


regulate the situation and attitude to be taken. 





MAINE LOGGING OPERATIONS. 


3ANGOR, ME., Jan. 13.—Up to a few days ago it 


looked in Maine as if a rainless summer 


of getting every stick hauled to the Jandings. 


snow came, and the going is now fair. 


In the logging districts the snow came earlier than 
on the coast, and there was more of it, while the thaw 
At this 
writing there is enough snow for fair hauling in most 


did not reach the northern part of the state. 


sabeock Lumber Company 
kK. V. Babcock, presi- 
dent of the company, was in the city for the meeting, 
The Ashtola mills 
opened up after the holiday shut-down on Wednesday 


resulted 
in the death of David Linderman, employed by the 
While crossing the 
temporary bridge over the Tanghiogheny river at Indian 
ereek on January 11, Mr. Linderman was blown off by 
the high wind and dashed to the rocks below, meeting 
He fell a distance of thirty feet, his head 


compels the 


The company now has fourteen offices in the Fer- 


were 
to be followed by a snowless winter, but since then 
there has been a considerable snowfall, and the lumber- 
men who had kept big crews busy since December 1, 
piling up logs in the yards are happy over the prospect 
In the 
southern part of the state, along the coast, there was 
no snow at all until January 1, and then came a fall of 
about a foot, which, however, was nearly all carried off 
by a thaw and rain which soon foliowed. On Thursday 
of this week another fall of about six inches of light 


logging regions, and all the teams are busy hauling to 
the landings. In some places there is still a lack of 
snow, the rough country requiring a greater depth, and 
operators in those places are still hoping and waiting 
for another and a heavy storm. In Washington county 
they need snow more than anywhere else, and it is said 
that work has been seriously retarded there on account 
of poor hauling. 

The annual meeting of the Tracadie Lumber Company 
was held here this week, the election of officers result- 
ing in the choice of Frederick W. Hill as president, 
Charles D. Stanford treasurer, and Henry B. Foster gen- 
eral manager. This is the American company whose 
operations on the Big Tracadie river, New Brunswick, 
were recently described in the American Lumberman. 
They are cutting 10,000,000 feet of logs, mostly pine, 
this winter, and have 5,000,000 feet already on the 
landings. There is a fair depth of snow there, and the 
land being smooth the hauling is easy, only eighty men 
and sixteen horses being needed for the operation. The 
company’s new box board mill is ready for the machin- 
ery, Which is now on the way and the mill will start in 
the spring. 

The unprecedented lack of water is causing great loss 
to the pulp and paper industry of Maine. The pulp mills 
have been for nine months embarrassed by the drouth, 
some being shut down altogether at times, others run- 
ning shorthanded or at half capacity, and the produc- 
tion of pulp has consequently been greatly curtailed, 
leaving many paper mills without supplies. To meet 
this shortage large quantities of ground wood pulp have 
been imported from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
by vessel and by rail. In the month of November alone 
there were imported into Maine by rail 3,000,000 pounds 
of pulp, while during the summer and fall about 700,000 
pounds were brought to Bangor by vessel, and now car- 
goes are arriving at Bath for the supply of mills on the 
Androscoggin and Kennebec. 

The steaia power plant of the big pulp and paper mill 
at Millinocket is now being installed. The boilers will 
be of 6,500 horse power. 





THE MARKET AT BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 17.—The lumber trade of this 
section is without special activity at the present time, 
a condition so entirely in accord with the experience 
of past years that it excites no comment. Many of 
those who are engaged in the trade have only just com- 
pleted such work as the closing of accounts and other 
matters incidental to the termination of an old year 
and the beginning of a new one, and have until now 
given little attention to outside work. 

The situation has developed no disquieting features. 
On the contrary, all the indications point to a good 
year, which is likely to exceed 1899 in the volume of 
transactions. While the demand has been relatively 
small of late, and while yard men and other buyers are 
in the market only to a limited extent, heavy accumula- 
tions have been prevented by moderate receipts. Ice in 
the bay and its estuaries constituted an obstacle to ship- 
ping and retarded the forwardings. This obstruction 
has been to a large extent removed by the mild weather 
of the past two weeks, and the arrivals are heavier, but 
no congestion is anticipated. Stocks are not excessive 
in any direction. It is difficult even to pick up cargoes 
of air-dried North Carolina pine and sizes and grades 
to suit at short notice. Kiln-dried lumber, while by no 
means scarce, commands the highest figures, and some of 
the firms which took large contracts last November at 
the then prevailing prices are beginning to think that 
they made a mistake in assuming that lumber would go 
no higher. 

All the hardwoods are ‘strong, with the tendency 
upward rather than downward. None of the mills has 
supplies on hand and the lumber ready for shipment is 
quickly taken up at figures which compare very favor- 
ably with last year’s quotations. The indications justify 
the expectation that the high prices will continue and 
that the current year will be a most prosperous one. 
Exports appear to be quite up to the normal as to quan- 
tity, with values rather stronger. A reduction of stocks 
held abroad makes the foreign buyers more willing to 
meet the terms of the American shippers. A drop in 
coastwise freight rates within the past few days to $3 
flat is likely to encourage forwardings from the south 
to New York and New England. 

The mill of the Middle Mountain Boom & Lumber 
Company, in Tucker county, West Virginia, has been 
purchased by Jennings Bros., well-known Pennsylvania 
Jumbermen. The purchase also includes 20,000 acres of 
timber land on Glady’s Fork and Laurel Fork of Cheat 
river. It is the intention of the firm to engage in man- 
ufacturing operations on a large scale. 

The affairs of William V. Wilson, the Baltimore lum- 
berman, who accidentally shot himself several weeks 
ago and was forced to make an assignment shortly 
afterward, are still in process of settlement. It is said 
that the assets will yield a comparatively small dividend. 
Mr. Wilson desires to gain time and resume, but whether 
the creditors will grant extensions is uncertain. He is 
recovering rapidly from his wound and will be out in 
a short time. 

The annual meeting of the Tunis Lumber Company 
was held yesterday at Norfolk, Va. No changes in the 
composition of the company were contemplated. 

The new year has been productive thus far of only 
one change in the Baltimore lumber trade, this change 
being the retirement of Edward Duker from the firm of 
Otto Duker & Co., mill and sash men. The retiring 
member had charge of the accounts. 
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EXPORTERS WILL ORGANIZE. 


The demise several years ago of the Hardwood Export- 
ers’ Association, which was largely composed of Balti- 
more shippers, left those engaged in this branch of the 
business without an effective organization and deprived 
them of that advantage which co-operation, however 
loosely applied, gives. The need of some bond of union 
as a means of correcting the abuses which are likely to 
spring up when no controlling force exists and the 
importance of taking measures to guard against the 
impositions of some foreign dealers have encouraged a 
movement to form an association more comprehensive in 
its scope and, consequently, in a better position to real- 
ize the aims and purposes of the exporters than the 
defunct body. As the result of an informal discussion 
of the subject by a number of firms interested in the 
exportation of hardwoods, ete., it has developed that in 
the opinion of those concerned an association of export- 
ers would eliminate many of the drawbacks and abuses 
to which this branch of the trade is now subjected. It 
has been pointed out that the relations of the exporters 
to the railroad and steamship companies alone afford a 
sufficient reason to warrant the existence of an associa- 
tion of the character proposed. With this idea in view, 
Baltimore has been selected as the place for holding a 
conference to be attended by all who have an interest in 
the subject. The proposed conference will take place on 
Wednesday, the 24th inst., at ten o’clock in the morning 
in the rooms of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange. The 
fullest discussion upon all matters related to the export- 
ing business is invited, and if an association is deemed 
desirable, the initial steps will be taken to realize this 
idea. E. M. Terry, of 18 Broadway, New York, is act- 
ing as secretary pro tem. The call for the meeting bears 
the signatures of Price & Heald, John L. Alcock & Co., 
and J. Van Hall, of Baltimore; Russe & Burgess, J. W. 
Thompson Lumber Company and E. E. Taenzer & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Price & Hart and Semon, Bache & Co., 
New York. Among the subjects suggested for discus- 
sion at the meeting are: Arranging for the careful 
counting by steamship companies of the number of 
pieces (such as is customary with other classes of 
freight) and the issuance by them of clean bills of lad- 
ing; arranging for a refund of “overweights” by both 
railroad and steamship companies when lumber goes 
aboard ship before weights are corrected in this country ; 
uniformity in the style of foreign contract; uniform 
rules of inspection; listing of all foreign buyers who 
make unjust claims, and thereby force cancellation of 
contracts, or who demand expensive arbitration on 
trivial matters. Baltimore has always taken a lead- 
ing part in the hardwood export trade and at one time 
practically controlled it. The conference to be held 
here next. Wednesday is a recognition of this fact and 
should go far to continue that city in the pre-eminence 
which it has always enjoyed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA LOGGING NOTES. 


WILiiAMsportT, Pa., Jan. 15.—The run of logs in the 
Lock Haven district will not be as great as last year. 
There will be about 40,000,000 feet from above the mouth 
of Sinnamahoning creek and 15,000,000 feet out of Ket- 
tle creek. ‘ 

Lumbermen have been taking advantage of the snow 
and hard freezing weather of last week in the Clearfield 
region and have rushed timber and logs to the river 
banks at a rapid rate, the Surveyor Run Lumber Com- 
pany and the Lick Run Lumber Company having made a 
remarkable record in putting logs in the river, averag- 
ing at Surveyor Run 14 rafts daily. About 5,000,000 feet 
of logs have been put in at Lick Run during the past 
ten days. The latter company has five rafts at Saws- 
ville and 1,000,000 feet of logs on the river between this 
city and Curwensville. The output of logs next spring 
will be large. 

It is believed that about 200 rafts will float down the 
river from Lock Haven in the spring. Of these, the 
Bowman-Foresman Company will send sixteen rafts, 
Porter, Graham & Co. and Henry McGhee & Co. will 
have forty each. 
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MUCH BUILDING EXPECTED IN BOSTON. 


Boston, MAss., Jan, 13.—It is a little early for us to 
judge as to prospects for this year. We naturally expect 
a good year. Our people in the east are getting more 
or less reconciled to high prices, and while these high 
prices no doubt ‘had a bad effect on the business of 1899, 
we do not look for any such trouble this year. We do 
not think that at the present time our architects are 
very busy on plans, but they are looking forward to a 
good year. In view of the above facts and the gener- 
ally good business conditions throughout our country, it 
makes us feel as though we must have a fine year. 

JACKSON & NEWTON. 
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NO BOOr LOOKED FOR. 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 12.—We do not look for any 
boom in the building interests this year, particularly 
in dwellings. There will be a fair amount of store and 
business blocks built, so we look for about the same 
amount of business in this line as last year. 

Hort & BUGBEE. 
OPAPP LFF FFF AA 


The Coburn & Ballard Manufacturing Company, a 
new corporation, is building a factory at Carthage, N. 
Y., for the manufacture of wood and paper plates, oyster 
pails, ete., the buildings and machinery to cost $200,000. 





The Ohio Field. 


Trade at the Queen City. 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 16.—The weather conditions all 
this week were decidedly more conducive to a prevalence 
of an epidemic of grip than the prevalence of vigorous 
trade, but nevertheless the trade was remarkably brisk 
for the season, showing an improvement over the two 
previous weeks. 

At M. B. Farrin’s the report was that business was 
very good indeed, with a clearly apparent starting in 
of a renewed current of demand after the usual holiday 
season of slacking up. ‘That there was certainly no 
tendency to a softening of prices at this establishment 
was shown by the increase in price made in eight or 
ten articles. 

B. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., says business is 
moving along fairly well. He thought there was still 
some trace of the seasonable slowness. More lumber 
was being offered than a year ago by mill men, chiefly 
those operating the small, portable mills. If pressure 
of the kind continues he presumed somebody would be 
apt to inaugurate a break in prices. Manufacturers 
were claiming to him that more lumber is offered them 
than usual. Nobody claimed, however, that any lower 
prices were mentioned. He could see no immediate pros- 
pect of lower prices. The larger mills have no accumu- 
lation of stock. 

Gage & Possell and C. R. McLaughlin, the latter 
representing the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, are 
among the new lumber firms locating in Cincinnati. L. 
H. Gage, of the former firm, says his partner, F. M. 
Possell, will not be here for some weeks yet, but the 
concern has its headquarters in full working order, with 
a prospect for a very successful trade. Mr. Gage is 
inclined to think that there will be little if any change 
in prices before July. He has found, however, that the 
members of the trade are about equally divided on 
that subject. He cannot see that the presidential cam- 
paign will cut much figure one way or another in con 
nection with the business of the coming season. 

That the Transvaal war is really having some effect 
on trade, or on some certain ramifications of it, is 
shown by the recent experience of a prominent local 
firm. A Canadian customer of this firm, who almost 
invariably heretofore has ordered four and five carloads 
at a time, is now ordering but one, giving as the reason 
for the falling off that the depressed, uncertain demand 
in Canada is certainly a result of the war influences. 

The recent new departure of the Nicola Brothers’ Com- 
pany, in opening a large yard here, with J. W. Darling 
in charge, is demonstrating already the wisdom of the 
plan. In this yard there will be at all times about 
10,000,000 feet of gum, cottonwood, yellow pine, ash, 
oak and poplar. 

W. B. Hay, with M. B. Farrin, the energetic, capable 
secretary of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, has been 
slightly indisposed for several days, but is again on 
duty. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, is attending the meeting at 
Indianapolis of the Indiana retail lumber dealers. 

President J. Watt Graham, of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club, left tonight for the same meeting. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, is also at the meet- 
ing, having started this morning. 

As an indication of the remarkable demand in wood 
and many other kinds of raw material is the suit 
filed today by Frank G. Grove against the Victor Buggy 
Company for $450 alleged damages because the buggy 
company has failed, as he claims, to deliver to him 
thirty buggies under contract. Grove claims that the 
buggy company refused to do so because material had 
advanced in price. 

This afternoon a conference was held between the 
Contracting Plasterers’ Association and a committee 
from the Journeymen Plasterers’ Union, in the rooms 
of the Builders’ Exchange, for the purpose of agreeing 
upon a new wage scale. The journeymen ask 40 cents 
an hour and 31} cents for hod earriers. The hod 
carriers were granted their demands, but a compromise 
was effected with the plasterers. 








NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 


D. J. Norton, of Ewen, Mich., is getting out 5,000,000 
feet of logs for Charles Hebard & Son, on Iron river, in 
Ontonagon county, and over 3,000,000 feet on the middle 
branch of the Ontonagon river. It is estimated that in 
that part of the upper peninsula 20,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock will be cut this winter by leading operators. 

The Northern Pacifie railway will build a number of 
spurs aggregating sixteen miles of track in Douglas 
county, Wisconsin, during the winter and now has 
200 men at work on the spur for the Musser-Sauntry 
Company, to extend three miles connecting with the 
main line near the state line. -W. H. Gilbert has 
started two camps on this road to eut his recent pur- 
chase of timber and expects to put in about 20,000,000 
feet of logs during the winter. 

Several mills at Ewen, Mich., are cutting over lands 
which were cut by the Nesters and Diamond Match 
Company about ten years ago and are finding a large 
amount of shingle timber which escaped the fires. 

The Duluth & Northeastern railroad has purchased 
fifty new logging cars for use on its road and expects 
to increase the cut of logs on that road to about 30,000.- 
000 feet during the season. 


The saw mill, salt plant and dock frontage of the 








Pere Marquette Lumber Company, at Ludington, Mich., 
was recently sold for $20,000. It is believed that the 
plant was purchased for the purpose of keeping it in 
idleness and that the Pere Marquette Railway Com- 
pany will buy a slice of the property to add to its 
terminal facilities and to prevent any new enterprise 
from getting possession of the valuable frontage. 





RECENT SALES OF TIMBER LANDS. 


The Little Wolf River Lumber Company, of Manawa, 
Wis., has purchased from the Conlee Lumber Company, 
of Oshkosh, 2,000 acres of land on the Little Wolf river, 
which has been stripped of its pine, but contains large 
quantities of hemlock and hardwoods. 

The George E. Foster Lumber Company, of Wausau, 
Wis., has sold 3,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of Marathon county for $30,400 to the Land & Loan 
Association, of Merrill, Wis. 

W. H. Guirl & Bro., of Clay City, Ind., recently 
bought 100 acres of timber from George W. Goshoen 
at $65 an acre. The timber is now being hauled to Mr. 
Guirl’s mill, at Clay City, five miles distant. 

John Henry Kirby, vice-president and general manager 
of the Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City railroad, has 
bought from the Reliance Lumber Company, of Beau- 
mont, Tex., 18,000 acres of timber land in Jasper and 
Newton counties, Texas. The land is believed to con- 
tain 300,000.000 feet of yellow pine timber. ‘Lhe price 
paid is said to have been $285,000. 

The E. V. Babcock Lumber Company, of Ashtola, Pa., 
has bought 5,000 acres of land on Clear Shade creek, in 
Somerset county, Pennsylvania, which formerly belonged 
to the Cambria Lumber Company. The Babcock com- 
pany has also purchased 2,500 acres of land belonging 
to the Parker, Harrison and Packer estate. 

Among the recent transactions in cypress timber lands 
in the south we note the purchase by the Ruddock 
Cypress Company, of New Orleans, with mills at Rud- 
dock, La., of three large tracts of cypress amounting 
to 8,000 acres. This purchase, added to the already large 
holdings of the company, places it among the largest 
holders of eypress timber lands in the south, 


CASUALTIES. 


The spoke factory of R. Leavitt, at Vernon, Ind., was 
totally destroyed with contents by fire January 13, Loss, 
$15,000. 

The Gunn Furniture Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently sustained a $20,000 loss by fire at its fac- 
tory in that city. 

The factory of the West Point Handle Company, at 
West Point, Ia., was burned a few days ago, resulting 
in a loss estimated at $6,000. 

A recent blaze destroyed the plant of the Bridgeport 
Wood Finishing Company, at New Milford, Conn. Loss, 
$12,000. 

J. H. Fox recently lost his mill and residence at Lovell, 
Me., by fire. Loss, $3,000; fully insured. 

Hicks Bros.’ sash and blind factory at Colebrook, N. 
H., was destroyed by fire a few days ago. Loss estimated 
at $5,000; insurance, $1,000. 

H. W. Carrington’s cheese box factory and saw ill 
at Westford, Vt., were burned January 9. Loss, $3,000. 
No insurance. 

A recent fire destroyed Forman Hatfield’s saw mill at 
Tusket Wedge, Nova Scotia. Loss, $3,000. 

The Mathews & Son Lumber Company’s plant at 
Stroud, Ark., was burned recently. Loss estimated at 
$9,000. 





The interior finish factory of Kelly Bros., on Armour- 


avenue near Fifty-third street, Chicago, was partially 
destroyed by fire on January 13, entailing a loss of 
$3,000. 

An explosion at the mill of the D. R. Wingate 
Lumber Company, at Orange, Tex., a few days ago 
killed one and seriously injured two others, demolish- 
ing the big driving pulley, driving belt and saw mandrel 
and otherwise damaging the plant. 





OBITUARY. 





E. J. Dodge. 


K. J. Dodge, a weil known hardwood lumberman, 
formerly of this city, but who for several years past 
has been residing at Ligonier, Ind., where he has been 
engaged in the hardwood lumber business, met with a 
sudden and violent death by being run over by a train 
on the railroad at Haas’ Station, near Bunker, La. 
on January 16. Mr. Dodge was formerly associated with 
his brother, P. G. Dodge, in the old established firm of 
P. G. Dodge & Co., at Twenty-second and Lumber streets, 
this city, from 1866 to 1871. Several years ago he 
removed to Ligonier, Ind., in order to better look after 
the operation of a saw mill which he owned near there, 
at’ Shipsewanna. Recently he became interested with 
some timber land and milling operations in connection 
with the Lesh & Matthews Lumber Company, of this 
city, in the vicinity of Bunker, La., and it was while he 
was engaged in attending to this business that he was 
run down by a train. He was a thoroughly good man 
and greatly esteemed in the trade, and the news of his 
sudden taking away came as a shock to a great many 
of his old acquaintances in this city. He was sixty-five 
years of age. 
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MARYLAND’S LUMBERMAN-GOVERNOR. 


For the second time within thirteen years the lumber 
trade is represented in the gubernatorial chair of Mary- 
land. In January, 1888, Elihu E. Jackson, senior mem- 
ber of the Jackson Brothers Company, of Salisbury, 
Wicomico county, completed a successful administration 
of four years and once more became a private citizen. 
Last week Wednesday, January 10, Colonel John Walter 
Smith, senior member of Smith, Moore & Co., of Snow 
Hill, in the adjoining county of Worcester, and exten- 
sively identified with other mercantile and manufac- 
turing interests, was inducted into office with imposing 
ceremonies. Colonel Smith’s great personal popularity, 
coupled with the fact that the democrats have regained 
control of the state after an interval of four years, 
gave rise to a general desire to make the inauguration 
an especially notable event. Prominent citizens from 
every section of Maryland were in attendance and 
various political organizations turned out en masse 
in honor of the occasion. The Veteran corps of the 
Fifth regiment, M. N. G., acted as a bodyguard and 
all the members of the general assembly not unavoid- 
ably absent graced the event with their presence. There 
was a parade through the principal streets of Annapolis, 
and in accordance with the precedent set by Governor 
srown, eight yegrs ago, the new governor delivered his 
inaugural address from a stand in front of the state 
house, instead of in the senate chamber, as has been 
the custom since the earliest days. Many personal 
friends, among them adherents of the opposition party, 
pressed forward to offer congratulations, and the popu- 
lation of the ancient city made a holiday of the day. 

Colonel Smith enjoys to an extraordinary degree the 
confidence and the esteem of the public. He has taken 
such a prominent part in politics and has served his 
constituents so efficiently in one capacity or another 
as to have become not only a well-known figure, but 
an acknowledged leader among men. His extensive 
familiarity with matters which claim the attention of 
the people, his unvarying urbanity, excellent judgment 
and commanding business ability have caused him to 
be sought by those who desire to avail themselves of 
his counsel and have won for him the recognition of all 
who value sterling qualities. Not a few men who attain 
political honors have been failures in private pursuits, 
but Colonel Smith is first of all a capable director of 
commercial enterprises. Tis political distinctions were 
in a measure forced upon him and may also be regarded 
as one result of environment; for he was a_ protege 
of the late United States Senator Wilson, of Maryland, 
and no doubt derived his taste for public life from the 
period of this guardianship. But it was not the influence 
of others which brought him to the front and kept him 
there. At an early stage in his career he developed 
noteworthy qualities, which enabled him to rise rapidly 
and drew upon him the notice of such personages as 
former Senator Gorman, than whom Maryland has not 
produced an abler citizen during a generation or more. 
His relations with the undisputed head of the demo- 
cratic party in Maryland have been close for years and 
continue so, Mr. Gorman entertaining an adequate appre- 
ciation of the eastern shore man’s commanding qualities. 

Colonel Smith, though now a rich man with a for- 
tune well up in the six figures or even greater, had a 
comparatively humble and unpromising start in life 
and must be considered largely the architect of his own 
success. He was born in Snow Hill, the principal scene 
of his activities and of his triumphs, on February 5, 
1845, and is, therefore, still in the fullness of mental 
and physical vigor, being not quite fifty-five years old. 
He was named after his father, a business man of the 
town. Shortly after the boy’s birth, the elder Mr. Smith 
encountered reverses, a business venture undertaken in 
Baltimore proving disastrous. This occurrence induced 
the father to take up his residence once more in Snow 
Hill, where the mother died one month after the birth 
of the son, the father following her five years later. 
The little orphan found more than a friend in Senator 
Wilson, who had been selected as guardian and who 
discharged his trust in the most conscientious manner, 
giving the boy as good an education as the local schools 
afforded. When eighteen years of age young Smith 
became a clerk in the mercantile establishment of George 
8. Richardson & Bro., at Snow Hill, where he was not 
only well grounded in the business elements that lead 
to success, but where he acquired those traits of char- 
acter which had much to do with shaping his destinies. 
He gained the confidence and the good willl of his 
employers to the fullest extent by strict attention to 
detail and by unswerving integrity, so much so that 
after having proved his mettle by embarking in trade 
on his own account and managing the business for three 
years—from 1867 to 1870—he was admitted as a partner 
into the old firm, whom he had served so faithfully, 
the style being changed to Richardson, Moore & Smith. 
The firm engaged in general merchandising. Chiefly 
at the instigation of young Smith, lumber, grain and 
shipping were added, and the transactions of the con- 
cern grew until it acquired the reputation of being one 
of the largest and influential houses on the eastern shore. 

As indicating the indomitable will and energy of the 
orphan boy, it is to be said that while not in great 
stress of circumstances, he found himself largely depend- 
ent upon his own efforts. In the beginning of his clerk- 
ship he did not devote all of his time to the store, 
but went to the Snow Hill high school during certain 
Months in the year and clerked the rest of the time. 
Then he obtained regular employment and after that 
his rise was rapid. Meanwhile he had married Mr. 
Richardson’s sister, who brought him happiness, a help- 
ful and intelligent sympathy and a wealth of affection, 





and still further strengthened his resolution to achieve. 
The match proved to be most felicitous. It stimulated 
his self-reliance and kept his thoughts fixed more closely 
upon the serious problems of life. 

The young man soon showed his capacity for conceiv- 
ing and carrying out important deals. The start in the 
new lines taken up after his admission into partnership 
was on a modest scale, but the new partner discerned 
large possibilities ahead and, chiefly at his suggestion 
and under his direction, the firm proceeded to extend 
its operations and cover a rapidly widening field. First 
one or two saw mills were started in Snow Hill and their 
product disposed of among the residents there. This 
was followed up by the location of perhaps a dozen 
plants in different parts of the country. Then came the 
erection of the large establishment in Snow Hill, where 
between 200 and 300 men are now employed. This 
step was rendered necessary chiefly by the acceptance 
of large contracts to supply the Standard Oil Company 
with boxes, a form of activity which constitutes an 
enormous business in itself. Most of the oil shipped 
abroad goes in tin cases holding ten gallons each, These 
case are enclosed in wooden boxes which are manu- 
factured in Snow Hill by thousands and not only fur- 
nish the town with its chief industry, but are the 
direct source of much of its prosperity. The lumber 
for these boxes is brought from Virginia and North 
Carolina in schooners, barges and steamers. Between 
500,000 and 600,000 feet of lumber reach Snow Hill 
every week, which quantity is cut into the proper sizes 
and otherwise manufactured. The industry is prac- 
tically the creation of Colonel Smith, who in course 
of time naturally advanced to the position of senior 
member. At the present time the firm is known as 
Smith, Moore & Co. The house handles the lumber 
turned out from upwards of twenty mills in Worcester 
county, besides receiving large consignments from the 
south. The value of the business done in Snow Hill 
alone is estimated at $500,000 annually. 

In addition to his prominent connection with this 








HON. JOHN W. SMITH, 
Governor of Maryland. 


enterprise, he is a charter member of the Surrey 
Lumber Company, of Surrey county, Va., which owns 
a railroad sixty miles long and has a large plant at 
Dendron. He is identified with the oyster industry in 
his county, having large investments in canning estab- 
lishments at Snow Hill. Notwithstanding the demands 
made upon his attention by these connections, he finds 
time to act as president of the Snow Hill National Bank, 
which he organized, and as a director in the Delaware, 
Maryland & Virginia Railroad Company. The Snow 
Hill flouring mill is owned by his firm, and there are 
few enterprises which have not received his material 
support. He is a heavy investor in the securities of 
Baltimore corporations, among them the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company, and wields a wide influence in finan- 
cial affairs. 

It is a striking tribute to his energy and to his com- 
prehensive grasp of detail that notwithstanding the 
great press of private business he has achieved promi- 
nence in politics. He has at different times acted as 
chairman of conventions, has represented his county 
in the Maryland general assembly as a senator, and 
at the last congressional election won handily over 
his republican opponent as a member of the house of 
representatives from the first Maryland district. While 
holding this honor his party nominated him for the 
governorship; and although he had for his competitor 
a man who was nearing the end of a successful adminis- 
tration, he won by a surprisingly large majority. A 
pardonable desire to hold the distinction of having 
assisted in national legislation induced him to attend 
the opening sessions of the fifty-sixth congress, but he 
then resigned his seat to assume the larger honor of 
being the chief executive of Maryland. The future may 


hold in store for him still further preferment, his name 
having been frequently mentioned of late for the second 
place on the democratic presidential ticket. 

Colonel Smith has a beautiful home in Snow Hill, 
where he dispenses a bountiful hospitality. His only 
child, a daughter, was recently married. 

In connection with the above sketch of Colonel Smith, 
it is pertinent to mention that the same election which 
made him governor resulted in the choice of his partner, 
John P. Moore, as a state senator to fill the unexpired 
term of Colonel Smith, upon whom, as will be seen, 
political favors are falling thick and fast. Mr. Moore 
is forty-two years of age and has never held a state 
or county office before. He is mayor of Snow Hill, hav- 
ing been elected three times in succession. Mr. Moore, 
like his partner, is an excellent business man, and one 
of the best read citizens of Worcester county, his library 
being the admiration of visitors of a literary turn of 
mind. 
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NEBRASKA TRADE REPORT. 


OMAHA, Nes., Jan. 14.—During the past week the 
event in Nebraska lumber circles has been the annual 
state convention of the Nebraska & Western Iowa 
Retail Implement Dealers’ ‘Association. A poll of the 
convention showed 20 percent of those present also 
engaged in the lumber business. There were 423 regis- 
tered members present, though 700 delegates were in 
the city. J.J. Blowers, of David City, was elected presi- 
dent. He is also a lumber dealer. J. A. McLaughlin, 
of Craig, was continued as secretary. This is his sev- 
enth term in that office. The questions discussed most 
generally were those of the manner of paying bills, the 
adding of an insurance feature and the advisability of 
stocking up at present high prices. It was the consen- 
sus of opinion that the conditions generally do not 
warrant very heavy stocking up on the part of imple- 
ment men. An insurance company was organized by 
which the members will carry their own insurance on 
their lives. It was decided to recommend that instead 
of the dealers in the state sending checks on their local 
banks in payment of bills to jobbers, they buy drafts 
on eastern banks. ‘This 1s only one complaint that 
Nebraska retail lumbermen have been hearing for some 
time. Local jobbers say they lose 15 cents on all of these 
checks and sometimes the checks represent very smal! 
amounts sold at close figures and the loss should not be 
borne by them. Still, if the retailer buys a draft it will 
cost him, at the lowest, 15 cents, and the retail lumber- 
men are not disposed to stand the loss. While the con- 
vention recommended that in future the dealers buy 
exchange, the individuals are not disposed to heed the 
advice and will probably continue to do as in the past. 
At the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association conven- 
tion next month this same question is expected to be 
brought up and the jobbers will indicate clearly how they 
feel on the subject. The lumbermen present thought 
business prospects fair and altogether much in favor 
of a big year. 

Today the advance on lumber became operative in 
Nebraska and the jobbers have done a fair business in 
anticipation of the advance. Through Nebraska if 
means an advance of from 50 cents to $l a thousand and 
it is the opinion of retailers that this much difference 
will affect business as far as the consumer is concerned. 
The Omaha jobbers, however, do not believe that the 
advance is suflicient to make any difference in volume of 
trade. The position taken by the retailers is that, in 
view of the general advance on all lines of building 
material, many who previously figured on building this 
spring will delay operations for at least a year in the 
hope of seeing some improvement. 

“Our business has been very fair during the past 
week,” said Manager James White of H. F. Cady Lum- 
ber Company. “Prospects as reported from the state 
are good, but retail business is not good through 
Nebraska at present. The weather is favorable to an 
improvement just at present, however, as building oper- 
ations may be carried on generally through the state. 
We expect a brisk business a little later. In Omaha 
there is not the retail business that the season ordinarily 
would develop. Why this is I cannot tell.” 

Manager O, W. Dunn, of C. N. Deitz, says the busi- 
ness of his company is very fair at present, though it 
is not what the prospects indicated it would be for the 
early spring trade. 

©. F. Iddings, of North Platte, was a caller on local 
jobbers Monday. 

C. K. Watson, of the Cherny-Watson Lumber Com- 
pany, of North Bend and Morse Bluff, Neb., was attend- 
ing the implement convention during the past week, 
Mr. Watson is one of the best known young lumber 
dealers in Nebraska. He speaks enthusiastically of the 
business of his company the past year and prospects for 
the coming year. “We have sold a great deal of lumber at 
our two yards in the past year and from indications I 
should say the volume will be much increased this 
year,” ‘he observed to the American Lumberman’s rep- 
resentative. “The farmers have plenty of money and are 
investing heavily in feed pens, new outbuildings and 
fencing. The high prices, as far as I can see, are mak- 
ing little difference in the quantity of lumber con- 
sumed.” 

C. D. Shrader, of Berlin, Neb., purchased a bill of 
lumber in the city Monday. He represents business in 
his section as very satisfactory. 

F. H. Gilchrist, of the Gilchrist Lumber Company, 
Kearney, was a large buyer on the local market the past 
week. This firm is selling enormous quantities of 
material and the conditions that appear to curtail busi- 
ness in other sections do not appear to apply to this 
firm. 
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Model Saw Mill Plants. 


Paper XVII. 

The lumber industry in the north has been productive 
of great things. Men of great business ability have been 
developed in the half century since the beginning of 
lumbering in the white pine regions, great saw mill 
plants have been built and the magnitude of the opera- 
tions of northern lumber concerns have been such as to 
cause the lumber world to marvel thereat. This article 
has to treat of one of the world’s great saw mill plants, 
and in many respects the greatest. “Great” is a small 
word, easily written, but what follows will prove the 
right of the Backus-Brooks Company to claim this 
distinction for its plant at Minneapolis, Minn., a care- 
fully prepared bird’s-eye view of which, made by the 
American Lumberman’s special artist, appears herewith. 

It was not long ago that the lumber world was star- 
tled by the announcement that a Minneapolis saw mill, 
equipped with three bands and a gang saw, all under 
one roof, had broken the world’s sawing record by manu- 
facturing 804,470 feet of lumber, 91,000 lath and 53,500 
shingles in a run of eleven hours. It was the saw mill 
of the Backus-Brooks Company that had this proud 
distinction, and stands prepared to do it again. But 
more of this later on. 

A successful business institution usually owes its 
measure of success to the guiding spirit of one master 
hand. In this instance it is the indomitable determina- 
tion and remarkable executive ability of EK. W. Backus 
that has built up the great lumber business of what is 
now known as the Backus-Brooks Company, in a busi- 
ness career covering less than two decades. Digressing 
for a moment from the purpose of this article technically 
to describe what in every sense of the word is a “model 
saw mill plant,’ to pay a personal tribute to Mr. 
sackus, it is worth while to refer briefly to his career. 
Although a young man today—but thirty-eight years of 
age—he has gradually shaped the course of his business 
until he stands in the front ranks of lumber manufac- 
turers, 





Development of the Backus-Brooks Company. 

When but a young man of twenty years of age, Mr. 
Backus, in 1882, then a student at the University of 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis, imbued with a desire to pur- 
sue a business career and foreseeing the great oppor- 
tunities offered in the lumber industry in Minneapolis, 
which was then developing into the great lumber manu- 
facturing center it has since become, left his studies at 
the university a year before graduation and embarked in 
the manufacture of lumber, associated with J. W. Lee, 
under the firm name of Lee & Backus, by purchasing a 
small circular mill on the bank of the Mississippi river 
in northeast Minneapolis. That season the firm manu- 
factured 1,200,000 feet of lumber. Later on this mill 
was sold to Nelson, Tenney & Co., and was destroyed 
by fire in 1893. Mr. Lee, who was in ill health and who 
had been in California since the organization of the 
firm, returned in 1884 and disposed of his interest to 
Mr. Backus, who continued the business under the firm 
name of E. W. Backus & Co, until 1889, when J. H. 
Rowe purchased a one-tenth interest. The operations 
of the firm continued to grow from the beginning, having 
purchased two large saw mills, each equipped with two 
bands and a gang, located at Eighth and Tenth avenues 
northeast, on the river, and in 1891 and 1892 about 
70,000,000 feet of lumber was turned out by the two 
mills annually. 

August 13, 1893, was a beautiful Minnesota summer 
day. The writer well remembers that afternoon. It was 
Sunday. Early in the afternoon the writer, who was at 
Lake Minnetonka, about twenty miles from Minneapolis, 
noticed dense smoke arising over the city, and in a few 
minutes word came that the saw mill district of Minne- 
apolis was burning. Hastily coming to the city with 
hundreds of others, the finish of one of the greatest 
lumber fires occurring in Minneapolis was witnessed. 
Blocks and blocks of factories, saw mills and high piles 
of lumber were consumed, and E. W. Backus & Co. 
were the heaviest losers, their loss aggregating $750,000, 
covered by insurance of less than $400,000. The two 
saw mills, a planing mill, stables, ete., and 40,000,000 
feet of lumber were entirely wiped out. Nothing 
daunted, however, Mr. Backus at once made arrange- 
ments to have his logs sawed by other mills and 20,000,- 
000 feet of lumber was made during the remainder of 
the season. 

In 1894, the E. W. Backus Lumber Company was 
incorporated to succeed E. W. Backus & Co. This corpo- 
ration included, besides the members of the old firm, A. 
K. Horr and R. C. Leavitt. The plant at Thirty-second 
avenue north and the river, formerly owned and oper- 
ated by the Northern Mill Company, was purchased, but 
in October of the next year the saw mill burned, and on 
its site the present mill was built in the winter of 
1895-6. In 1897 Mr. Leavitt, the vice-president of the 
company, died. The same year Mr. Rowe sold his inter- 
est to the other members of the company. 

On January 1, 1899, W. F. Brooks, formerly treas- 
urer and in charge of the sales department of the Nel- 
son-Tenney Lumber Company, disposed of his interest in 
the last named concern and purchased an interest in 
the E. W. Backus Lumber Company, and at the same 
time R. L. Horr, son of A. E. Horr, became a member 
of the company, the corporation name of which was 
changed to the Backus-Brooks Company, with the follow- 
ing officers: E. W. Backus, president; A. E. Horr, vice- 
president; R. L. Horr, secretary, and W. F. Brooks, 
treasurer. During the season of 1899 the company 
manufactured 96,000,000 feet of lumber, although run- 
ning but two shifts of ten hours each, while the only 


two mills in Minneapolis that exceeded it in the total 
season’s cut ran twenty-two hours a day. 

The Backus-Brooks Company has stumpage contracts 
which, together with the timber owned by it, will keep 
the big plant in operation for years to come. 


The Saw Mill. 


The accompanying picture gives an idea of the arrange- 
ment and relative connection between the different build- 
ings of the plant of the Backus-Brooks Company. The 
saw mill and mill pond are shown in the foreground, at 
the right. The boomage facilities of the company are 
the best at Minneapolis. The Mississippi & Rum River 
Boom Company turns the logs to the mill as to all the 
Minneapolis mills, but, owing to extensive improvements 
made in the river a year ago by the Backus-Brooks Com- 
pany, it is able to store 6,000,000 feet of logs safely 
against the highest flood stage of the river, and has 
sufficient room to grade and sort its logs before sawing. 

Mr. Backus is recognized as an able saw mill man, 
and when in 1896 the present mill was built he devoted 
a great deal of time and expense to perfecting the plans 
in every detail, and the result is a “model saw mill 
plant.” The saw mill was constructed under the imme- 
diate supervision of William Flanagan, the present 
superintendent of the saw mill, who has been associated 
with Mr. Backus for the past fourteen years and thor- 
oughly understands the mechanical construction and 
operation of saw mills. His experience in this direc- 
tion well fitted him for supervising the construction of 
the new mill, which was designed with the idea of man- 
ufacturing Jumber well and cheaply. The mill is recog- 
nized by expert saw mill men as one of the best con- 
structed plants in the northwest, if not the best, from 
many points of view. 

The equipment of the mill consists of three band mills 
made by the KH. P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, together 
with carriages and feeds, one gang saw mill, two dou- 
ble edgers and two trimmers. All three bands are so 
arranged that they can load into the gang, or can cut 
on bill stuff orders, a feature more or less peculiar to 
this mill. All the framing and bridge tree work of the 
saw mill structure is very heavy and substantial, and, 
when the mill is being crowded to its fullest capacity, 
scarcely any vibration of the building can be noticed. 
The lower story is very high and well lighted and the 
basement floor is of earth, reducing the fire risk from 
this source to a minimum. All the foundations are of 
the heaviest and most substantial construction. The 
shafting plan of the mill is very simple, two main lines 
of extra heavy shafting running lengthwise of the mill 
with two lighter cross lines. There is lots of room 
between the machinery on the working floor for the 
operators of the machines to get around without danger 
to themselves, and the Jumber can be easily and quickly 
handled. The mill structure is 86x172 feet in size. 

The power plant for the mill is in a separate power 
house of brick adjoining the mill, and is equipped with 
seven boilers and two engines, one 26x30 and the other 
22x33, having combined 1,000-horse power. ‘These afford 
ample power for operating the plant. 

Fire protection is afforded by a separate boiler and 
pump in the pump house, from which the smaller smoke- 
stack extending upward is shown in the picture. In all 
of the buildings are automatic fire sprinklers. The 
fire pump has three sources of steam supply, from its 
own boilers, from the boilers of the saw mill and also 
from the planing mill. 

Lumber passing from the mill goes out onto the sort- 
ing platform, 400 feet long and 80 feet wide, with a 
capacity for loading 200 lumber cars, on which the lum- 
ber is carried on iron tracks through the yard. The 
sorting platform is so large that the lumber is perfectly 
graded at the mill, and each length, width and grade is 
separated and loaded on the proper car and goes directly 
to the proper pile without rehandling. 


Electrical Plant. 


Electrie lights for the saw mill, planing mill, loading 
and sorting platform, office and other buildings are gen- 
erated by two dynamos of 1,000-light capacity each, so 
that in case one is disabled there is sufficient capacity in 
the other to light the entire plant. 


Yard Railway System. 


As stated, lumber is taken from the sorting platform 
to the different piles in the two yards, and also to the 
planing mill and loading platform, on cars running on 
steel rails. There are fully fifteen miles of steel track 
about the entire plant. It requires 1,600 single cars in 
service all the time to take care of the output of the 
mill and to bring lumber to the planer and to the ship- 
ping platform without any delay. The mill wood and 
refuse is taken away on cars also, 


The Planing [iill. 


The planing mill, 100x160 feet in size, with a mold- 
ing department 14x100 feet in size additional, was 
entirely remodeled a year ago, and now with its com- 


* plete equipment it will compare favorably with any 


similar plant in the country. Its immense capacity can 
be readily seen from its equipment, which is as follows: 
One sizer, three 14-inch matchers, three 9-inch match- 
ers and siding machines, two double surfacers, one 14- 
inch molder, one siding saw, one carriage timber planer 
with a capacity for 24x24 inch timbers, a band resaw, 
two cut-off saws, two rip saws, two 7-inch molders, a 
picket header and a sheathing lath machine, 

The Backus-Brooks Company prides itself on the 
excellent mill work it does with its completely and newly 
equipped planing mill plant. Power is furnished the 
planing mill by two boilers and a Corliss engine of 250- 
horse power. 


Disposition of Shavings. 

The fan system for disposing of the shavings, in con- 
nection with the planing mill, is a novel feature of the 
plant. Three large fans in the planing mill force the 
shavings through the main pipe into the large shavings 
vault, shown to the left of the mill in the picture. All 
or any part of the shavings can be diverted from the 
shavings vault to the automatic feed in the planing 
mill boilers. The shavings vault itself is original with 
the company. It was built last year and is sheathed 
with corrugated iron. It has a capacity of 1,200 cords 
of shavings, and through the center is a tunnel opening 
into trap doors, under which the large shavings delivery 
wagons are driven and loaded automatically in an 
instant. 

Dry Sheds. 


North of the planing mill are two immense dry lum- 
ber sheds, with railroad tracks between, and platforms 
for loading cars for shipment. These sheds are 40 feet 
wide, and one is 650 feet and the other 450 feet in 
length. The tracks of both the Northern Pacific and 
“Soo” railroads extend alongside the loading platform 
and planing mill, and these roads switch to all the rail- 
roads leaving the city. The loading platform is long 
enough for thirty cars to be loaded at once alongside of 
it. The lumber goes into the sheds from the yard on 
one side and out on the other into cars. They will hold 
over 3,000,000 feet, besides a complete stock of moldings. 


How the Lumber is Handled. 

The entire plant and yards of the company cover fifty 
acres of land. When the accompanying picture was 
made there was 80,000,000 feet of lumber in pile in the 
two yards. As stated, the lumber is taken through all 
the alleys in the yards on cars running on steel track. 
Owing to the value of real estate it is necessary in 
Minneapolis to economize piling room, and accordingly 
the lumber piles are made very high. Some of the 
Backus-Brooks Company’s piles are 60 feet high. The 
lumber is hoisted to the top by means of a horse and a 
gin pole. The ground on which the yards stand is nat- 
ural, high ground, and not made over swampy places like 
many lumber yard sites, and as a result the lumber dries 
bright. 

The Retail Department. 

The Backus-Brooks Company does an extensive retail 
lumber business in Minneapolis. This department is 
under the charge of R. L. Horr, secretary of the com- 
pany, who devotes his entire time to it. In loading 
wagons for the city delivery the Backus-Brooks Com- 
pany has a novel arrangement to save time and labor, 
invented by Mr, Flanagan. The load of lumber coming 
from the yard on a car is run under a sort of scaffold. 
From it hang four chains, two at each end and on both 
sides of the load. The two at either end are connected 
by a steel bar placed under the load. The upper ends 
of the chains are fastened to wheels, so that when a 
couple of men pull a small chain that revolves the 
wheels the load of lumber is elevated to any hight and 
the wheels lock automatically, holding the lumber sus- 
pended in the air. The delivery wagons are backed 
under the suspended load, and in three minutes a load 
of 5,000 feet of lumber is transferred from car to 
wagon. There are two of these devices about the plant, 
and it is the intention to operate them by steam, thus 
making the transfer still easier and quicker. 

Wood Department. 

A plant sawing nearly 100,000,000 feet of lumber a 
season naturally makes besides the lumber a vast amount 
of mill wood and refuse matter. The fuel department 
is operated separately under the name of the B. B. 
Fuel Company, in order that the accounts may be kept 
apart from those of the lumber business. The small 
stuff that is not suitable for fuel is consumed in the 


big burner, 100 feet high and 24 feet in diameter. The - 


stuff that can be used for fuel is carried in cars from 
the mill up an incline, as shown in the foreground of 
the picture, and dumped into large hoppers, under which 
the delivery wagons load automatically. The surplus 
goes into pile. 

During the past season the mill has turned out about 
40,000 loads of mill wood, edging, etc., besides 1,500 
cords of sawdust and 15,000 cords of shavings. Kven 
the bark that peels from the logs while in the pond is 
collected and carried automatically by a chain, similar 
to the bull chain that takes the logs up, and dumped 
in a hopper, from which it is collected and delivered to 
power plants about the city for fuel. The past year 
the bark amounted to about 2,500 cords. The shavings 
are also sold to the large office buildings in the city 
for fuel purposes and to power plants. 


Class of Stock. 


The Backus-Brooks Company lays particular stress 
upon the extra ‘high-grade stock it manufactures. Its 
logs run more to finish, selects, factory lumber and 
boards than to dimension. It had in pile January 1, 
75,000,000 feet, which is without doubt the largest stock 
of lumber in the country in one yard and owned by one 
concern. In this it is fortunate enough to have a large 
percentage of 1}, 14 and 2 inch factory lumber. The 
sales of the company during 1899 amounted to 94,000,000 
feet. This means large shipments during the busy 
season and organization and facilities for rapid ship- 
ping that are unsurpassed. One of the inducements 
held out to its customers is prompt shipments. 

For handling the lumber the company has between 
200 and 250 horses, and during the logging season 
employs over 600 horses. When the saw mill is in 
operation, between 800 and 850 men are employed, 
almost a regiment in themselves. The company has its 
own machine shop, where all but the heaviest repairs 
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are made, a wagon shop for making and repairing 
wagons and sleds, and a harness shop. 


The Office Department. 


The office building shown on the left side of the picture 
was built especially for this purpose. It is two stories 
high, the lower floor being taken up with the waiting- 
room, counting-room, bookkeepers’ and clerks’ depart- 
ments, and private offices of members of the company. 
Upstairs a restaurant is maintained for members of the 
company and office force who take their lunches there 
every day. There are also sleeping rooms for some 
members of the office force. 

The general supervision of the marketing of the big 
cut of the company, as well as the details of the busi- 
ness, is in the hands of Mr. Brooks, the treasurer of the 
company, who is a young man of marked executive 
ability, and has a clear understanding of the trade and 
its needs. Mr. Brooks graduated at the Institute of 
Technology at Worcester, Mass., in 1884, at the age of 
twenty-one, as a mechanical engineer, and went to 
Minneapolis shortly afterward in charge of engineering 
and mechanical construction of the exposition building, 
which was being erected in the then rapidly growing 
western metropolis. His association with B. F. Nelson, 
of the old firm of Nelson, Tenney & Co., who was at 


Lumber Company decided to make a big run, and on 
September 21, on selected logs, with a double sawing 
band mill, a circular and a gang, turned out 722,120 
feet of lumber and 129,900 lath, making no shingles. 

Then the Backus-Brooks Company took a hand at 
the record breaking, and on September 25, with the 
same equipment as the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
viz., three bands and a gang, on selected logs, under 
the supervision of Mr. Flanagan, turned out 804,470 
feet of lumber, 91,000 lath and 53,500 shingles. This 
was, and still remains, the world’s record. 

In recognition of the services given by the mill crew 
that worked the day of the big cut, Mr. Flanagan ban- 
queted them, 140 in all, soon after the close of the saw- 
ing season. It was a very pleasant affair and the talks 
made over the cigars evidenced the cordial feeling exist- 
ing between employees and the company. In testimony 
of the appreciation in which the employees held the 
superintendent, they presented him with a handsome 
gold watch. 

From the roof of the saw mill of the Backus-Brooks 
Company stands a mammoth broom, made especially 
for the purpose. Across the handle of the broom are 
the figures “804,470,” in figures, 14 feet across, plainly 
visible several blocks away. At night during the saw- 
ing season the broom and the figures indicative of the 


bean crazie. Hay bean purty smardt lumar mans onlie 
a don’t tank hay nowed mouch ’bout hestory. Norvay 
bean beeg plase an a got hole lots cussin an fokes vat 
liven en Norvay an a nowed ef Norvay bean fur sale, 
may cussin rote me latter an tole me ’bout et, sure. 

A got von cussin en Norvay vat bean fat fellar youst 
lake Meister Badger en Chekawgo an bean youst so easy 
fur yump over hem as go round hem. Hay bean gude 
fellar youst same onlie hay been preecher en Norvegan 
schurch. Von Sunday hay bean preechen ’bout vhere say 
en book, “man bean furstes animol en vorld; ‘hay spring 
oup lake sparrow-grass, yump round lake hopper-grass 
an die youst lake yack-ass. Hay say vat hay meen by 
dese bean vat sum fellars en dese vorld tank dey bean 
onliest mans en hole vorld. Dey yump round lake hop- 
per-grass an grab han-ful muney over dar an nudder han- 
ful over dar an purty sune dey bean reech, reech mans 
an his shildrums can play dose goloff an smoke chige- 
roots an all dose hi tone tings an bout dese tame, fellar 
die youst lake jack-ass, cus hay can’t breethe no longer, 
an no bodies go by hees funerals ’cept hees airs an de 
lodge. Fore schurch bean over von dose ole voomans ast 
may cussin ef hay pleese mak gude prayer fur brudder 
Nelse vat bean en ’Merica. Den preecher ast vat towne 
hay bean in an she say “tank bean Ashtlan” an den 
preecher say “ain’t no gude fur prayen fur Nelse ef bean 
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that time manager of the exposition, as well as a lum- 
ber manufacturer, resulted in Mr, Brooks purchasing 
an interest in the company, where he remained until, 
as stated, he became a member of the present Backus- 
Brooks Company a year ago. In association work and 
all movements looking to the betterment of trade con- 
ditions Mr. Brooks always takes a leading part. 

The sales department is under the charge of J. B. 
Burkholder, who has had years of experience in selling 
white pine lumber. Alexander McLean ‘has supervision 
over the bookkeeping and cashier’s departments. 

The planing mill, yard and shipping departments are 
all under the direct supervision of Orrin Mereen. He 
has been connected with the company and its prede- 
cessors for twelve years. He occupies a separate office 
adjoining the planing mill, with several clerks to at- 
tend to the keeping of time and other office work inci- 
dental to his department. 


How the Sawing Record was Broken. 


Before closing this article something more should be 
said about the record the Backus-Brooks Company made 
in a sawing run of eleven hours, reference to which has 
already been made. Three Minneapolis mills last sum- 
mer entered into a record-breaking sawing contest. It 
was begun by the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, which 
on selected logs, on August 28, 1899, sawed 599,627 feet 
of lumber, 71,000 lath and 74,000 shingles. The record 
up to that time had been held by the H. C. Akeley Lum- 
ber Company, which several years previous had sawed 
527,000 feet of lumber in the same time. In order to 
regain the lost laurels, the crew of the H. C. Akeley 


number of feet of lumber sawed on the record breaking 
day are illuminated by colored electrie lights. They 
tell the story of one day’s operations of a big mill. 
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WHO IS «THE NORWAY KING?’’ 





Oleson Anxious to Find Out About His Countryman. 


A don’t sent you latter since lass tame a roted you 
’cose a move fron Yimtown an a don’t nowed vhere lat- 
ter can found you now. 

A youst lake fur hafe you tole me sumding, vat a 
don’t nowed, *bout dose Norvay king. Von fellar en 
Ashtlan en Viskonsin bean tole me vat Meister W. H. 
Gilbert, vat bean liven en dose Ashtlan towne, bean dose 
king off Norvay. You tank hay bean? No sur, a don’t 
tank so. Lass time a seed dose Gilbert fellar bean lass 
Yune ven hay call by may office an a bean out, an a 
ask hem ef bean Norvegan king an hay youst laff by me. 
Den a ast hem how tings bean en Norvay an hay say, 
“purty gude, prise bean goin oup an a can sole Norvay 
for swelve doluar now, an about jear go hay onlie vorth 
*bout nine doluar.” Dose mak’ me feels purty mad an 
a youst tole hem hay dassent sold Norway budt hay can 
sold Sveeden ef hay lake fur do et. Den hay say a don’t 
furstood hem hay gess an maybee bean so. Ven dose 
fellar mak’ dese funnie talkin’ ’bout sellen Norvay a 
cummance fur tank maybee a bean got “bug hoase,” lake 
Jankee fellar say, an a youst look at hem an don’t said 
sumtings only “dam” by mysulf. 

Meister Gilbert bean gude nuff kine off fellar, budt 
ven hay say Norvay can bean sold a bean nowed vat hay 


en Ashtlan, ‘cose Lord don’t no ’bout any plase vat bean 
vorse den Dulute.” 

Ashtlan bean awful vicked towne. Ven a go by dose 
towne a alvays stay in dose yail stead hotel. A bean 
safe en yail cose a nowed no von can brake en dose yail 
an steal may monies an any von can broke out eff hay 
vant to. A vent by schurch en Ashtlan von Sunday an 
preecher say, “ef bean no prise fite next Vensday nite, 
ve vil haff usual pray meetin’.” Gess dose bean reesin 
vhy dose Gilbert fellar bean so awful tuff budt maybee 
bean count ’sociation vith Colonial Nite so mouch. Dose 
Colonial Nite bean nudder lumar fellar en Ashtlan. 

Now, vat a lake haff you tole me bean ef Meister Gil- 
bert been king by Norvay or ef bean youst yoke. A don’t 
lake said sumding vat maybee mak hees fambily feels 
purty badt so a ast you plase don’t say vat a roted you 
dese latter. Gess hay got nice vooman an nice schilds, 
but corse dey ain’t bean blame cose hay bean hees fadder. 
You tank so? 

Meister Gilbert bean awful yenorous mans. Von tame 
hay lent Sveed fellar two hunner doluar. Bimby Sveed 
fellar tole Meister Gilbert vat hay going back by Sveeden. 
“Vell,” hay say, “vat *bout dose two hunner doluar.” 
Den Sveed fellar say vat hay can’t paid hem all an Meis- 
ter Gilbert say, “Vell, a trow off von hunner doluar” an 
Sveed man say, “All rite, Meister Gilbert, you bean 
yenerous, gude fren so a trow off dose odder hunner,”’ 
and den hay go by Sveeden. Budt lyen bean catchin an 
a ain’t bean waxinated fur long tame so gess a bedder 
let oup. Meister Gilbert bean all rite, an Ashtlan bean 
all rite, budt hay neffer bean king fron Norvay. 

OLE OLESoN, Numar 297. 
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CEDAR MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


Fourth Annual Session of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association—Light Stocks Reported— 
Effort Made to Take Poles Off the List—Slight Advance in Posts Recom- 
mended—The Shingle Situation Canvassed —The Proceedings 
Wind up with an Enjoyable Banquet. 
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MARINETTE, Wis., Jan. 13.—The fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, held at 
the Hotel Marinette in this city this afternoon, was by 
far the best attended and the most successful conven- 
tion that the members of this association have yet held. 
Nearly fifty leading cedarmen of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Illinois were in attendance. They had 
just passed through a very satisfactory year, were feel- 
ing good, had an appearance of prosperity and on the 
whole felt that they didn’t have anything to complain 
of, and, what was better still, that the present year 
promises to be fully as satisfactory as 1899. 

Great credit must be given the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association for helping to bring about the 
improved condition of the white cedar trade. It has 
resulted in bringing the cedarmen together to work for 
the common good just at a time when general conditions 
were ripe for such a movement and the result has been 
all that could be desired. The membership of the asso- 
ciation has grown until it now embraces practically all 
the producers and wholesalers of white cedar posts, 
poles, ties and shingles. The time was, as several 
expressed themselves at yesterday’s meeting, when the 
better class of those engaged in the cedar business were 
ashamed to admit that they were so engaged, but now 
they consider it an honor. The association has had 
much to do with this changed condition of affairs. It 
has raised the cedar handling trade up out of the slough 
of despondency and depression and placed it on an 
equal footing with the other branches of the lumber 
industry. 

The consensus of opinion at today’s meeting was that 
hardly the usual amount of stock would be gotten in this 
winter because of the unfavorable logging weather so 
far. There is practically no snow all over northern Wis- 
consin and Michigan, and the weather has been very 
mild. Work will be rushed as soon as there is sleighing, 
but only a medium input will result. ‘Ties and poles are 
bringing such a high price that much of the best shingle 
stock will be put into them, so no large stock of shingles 
will be on the market this year. ‘The advances that 
were made in all cedar products were deemed warranted 
by the light stock on hand and the logging outlook. 

The cedarmen of Marinette, headed by President J. K. 
Wright, were responsible for the royal entertainment 
given the visiting cedarmen today, a fact that was 
appreciated by all. 


Those present. 


J. K. Wright, Wright Bros., Marinette, Wis. 
Krank Wright, Wright Bros., Marinette, Wis. 
S. Gilkey, Pendleton & Gilkey, Janesville, Wis. 
W. Gilkey, Pendleton & Gilkey, Janesville, Wis. 
}. P. Radford, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermans 
ville, Mich. 
W. J. Stitt, Davis & Stitt Company, Marinette, Wis. 
W. J. Wagstalff, Oshkosh, Wis. 
T. R. Morgan, A. M. Harmon Lumber Company, Foster 
City, Mich. 
I’. 8S. Warren, Parkinson Cedar Company, Madison, Wis. 
Marshall Parkinson, Parkinson Cedar Company, Madison, 


is. 

D. M. Fullmer, D. M. Fullmer Lumber Company, Florence, 
Wis. 

Thomas R. Wall, Torrey Cedar Company, Clintonville, Wis. 

B. J. Carney, Carney Bros. Company, Chicago. 

k. H. Downing, Bradley-Watkins Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

J. HU. Reinger, Reinger & Linden, Escanaba, Mich. 

M. Perron, Perronville, Mich. 

Cc. J. Huebbel, C. J. Huebbel & Co., Menominee, Mich. 

H. . Leaper, Hermansville, Mich. 

H. H. Butts, Lillie Lumber Company, Talbot, Mich. 

George Nicholson, White Marble Lime Company, Manis- 
tique, Mich, 

ii B. Thomas, White Marble Lime Company, Manistique, 
Mich. 

M. K. Bissell, Erickson & Bissell, Escanaba, Mich. 

Ole Wrickson, Erickson & Bissell, Escanaba, Mich. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Com- 
pany, Escanaba, Mich. 

H. W. Reade, Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Company, 
Escanaba, Mich. 

Daniel MacGillis, MacGillis & Gibbs, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. D. Gibbs, MacGillis & Gibbs, Lincoln, Neb. 

C, H. Worcester, C. H. Worcester & Co., Koss P. O., Mich. 

G. R. Arnold, C. H. Worcester & Co., Koss P. O., Mich. 

G. L. Lindsley, Lindsley Bros. Company, Menominee, Mich. 

hb. A. Lindsley, Lindsley Bros. Co., Menominee, Mich. 

W. 'T. Reynolds, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fk’. W. Robinson, Bovee, Robinson & Co., Bovee, Mich. 

G. W. Thomas, Coolidge Fuel & Supply Company, Minne- 
es, Minn., and 8. J. Thomas Lumber Company, Duluth, 
Minn. 

A. W. Brant, Pembine, Mich. 

Frank A. Waters, Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis. 

Paul Perrizo, Perrizo & Sons, Daggett, Mich. 

A. 'T. Naugle, Naugle, Holcomb & Co., Chicago. 

Millard Hopkins, Naugle, Holcomb & Co., Chicago. 

Ira Carley, Ingalls, Mich. 

James Roper, Ira Carley, Ingalls, Mich. 

George Mashek, Mashek & Arnold, Escanaba, Mich. 

W. J. Davis, Davis & Stitt Company, Marinette, Wis. 


The Business Session. 


The meeting was called to order by President J. K. 
Wright at three o’clock in the afternoon, in the parlors 
of the Hotel Marinette, and after calling the roll and 
ascertaining that about forty would be present at the 
banquet in the evening the minutes of the last meeting 
held at Escanaba, Mich., August 22, 1899, were read by 
W. B. Thomas, who had been chosen secretary pro tem. 
of the meeting, as Secretary W. B. Earle, now located 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., was unable to be present. 


Secretary Earle’s Annual Report. 

Mr. Thomas read the annual report of Secretary 
Karle, which was as follows: 

The routine of a detailed annual report and the consump- 
tion of time is waived, but full records are on file, embodied 
in the reports of previous meetings. 

Briefly reviewing the occurrences of 1899: Our member- 
ship has doubled between January 1, 1899, and January 1, 
1900, making our association stronger than ever before. ‘The 
prosperity of the trades pertaining to materials of construc- 
tion during the past year has in a way attended the cedar 
producing industry, although not guite reaching the degree 
that has characterized the lumber market proper. 

The pole trade in standard sizes has enjoyed unusual activ- 
ity and prices were secured, as a rule, above the association 
list. 

In the post trade the demand was not as marked, although 
strong. Minor reports of cut prices on posts were prevalent 
throughout the year, and the cause thereof was due almost 
entirely to the action of one or two firms whose shaded price 
lists formed a leverage for buyers to prey upon the good 
nature and price lists of the larger majority of members, but 
who (the majority), it is a pleasure to report, held their 
prices firm and have enjoyed an increased income thereby. 

The shingle situation has been marked with peculiar con- 
ditions and we have learned that the red cedar shingle man- 
ufacture controls the shingle situation to a great extent, 
particularly in the middle west. It is doubtful if a price on 
white cedar shingles exceeding by 10 cents the price of red 
cedar shingles, on an equalized Minnneapolis rate, will ever 
be adhered to by members whose product is marketed at 
points in the vicinity of the Mississippi river and beyond. 

At present white cedar shingle stocks are very low and 
action should be taken to establish an intelligent price 
applicable to the general market. An association of the west 
coast manufacturers has been formed and an affiliation of 
interescs of the white and red cedar associations is desirable 
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and possible, correspondence having already been exchanged. 

It seems needless to suggest a revision and advance of 
prices in the standard sizes and lengths of poles, while the 
post list should also be revised. A summing up of the year 
shows it to have been one of great satisfaction to cedarmen. 
Demand has made it possible to maintain good prices, but it 
should not be overlooked that in periods of lighter demand 
and depression by co-operation we can stimulate market 
prices and prove of the greatest benefit to members under 
such conditions. 

The price list adopted at this meeting today should be a 
stable one and approved with the full understanding that 
the list is not to be the basis for shaded prices, otherwise 
there will be no official price list and no system, while with- 
out system price cutting, dissatisfaction, demoralization and 
chaos are in sight. The year 1900 should be the banner year 
of the cedar industry and with the individual assistance of 
each member the goal of unprecedented prosperity is in sight. 


Committees. 


The following committees had been appointed by Pres- 
dent Wright previous to the meeting, in order that they 
might meet and have their reports ready for the meet- 
ing: 

On posts—F’. W. Robinson, W. B. Thomas, H. 8S. Gilkey, 
Daniel MacGillis, W. T. Reynolds. 

On poles—G. L. Lindsley, C. H. Worcester, P. Perrizo, A. 
T. Naugle, H. W. Reade. 

On shingles—B. P. Radford, W. J. Wagstaff, M. M. Park- 
inson, Thomas Morgan, C. H. Worcester. 

Treasurer H. W. Reade presented his annual report 
showing total receipts of the year of $939.50 and a bal- 
ance on hand of $508.35. 

“What shall be do with the surplus?” inquired Presi- 
dent Wright, which question provoked considerable 
amusement. 


The President’s Annual Address. 
The president said that this was the proper time for 
the annual address of the president, but that in this 


case the president had no annual address to deliver. In 
brief and pointed speech, however, President Wright 


made what might easily have been termed an address. 
Iie congratulated the cedarmen on the success of their 
organization, on the profitable business they had done 
the past year and on the surplus in the treasurer’s 
hands, and expressed the wish that all would be present 
at many more similar annual meetings, and participate 
in many more surpluses. 

The applications of Reinger & Linden, of Escanaba, 
Mich., and the 8. J. Thomas Lumber Company, Duluth, 
Minn., for membership were referred to the member- 
ship committee, reported upon favorably, and they were 
elected to membership. 


Report On Poles. 

G. L. Lindsley, for the committee on poles, presented 
a report recommending that hereafter pole prices be 
eliminated from the price list, because of the fact that 
poles are sold chiefly to large consumers, each of whom 
has different specifications requiring prices to corre- 
spond to the quality demanded. 

Hi. 8S. Gilkey did not approve of leaving pole prices off 
the list. He thought it would help the pole market to 
have them listed. 

A. 'T. Naugle, as a member of the pole committee, 
spoke in defense of the committee’s report. He thought 
it would be detrimental to the trade to list the prices, as 
the price depended entirely upon the specifications. In 
other words, he explained that all poles of the same size 
could not be sold at the same price, as there is a differ- 
ence in quality that buyers recognize. 

C. H. Worcester spoke along the same line, approving 
the committee’s report. 

Mr. Lindsley further explained that post men could 
make one price, while the pole men had to sell on West- 
ern Union, Postal, Erie and other specifications, and 
therefore no uniform pole price could be named. 

Mr. Gilkey said he did not know but that the pole men 
were right, but for sake of argument he asked if pole 
prices were not to be listed, what good was the associa- 
tion to the pole men or the pole men to the association? 
Iie said he referred to those who handled poles exclu- 
sively. He declared that his firm, although not a large 
pole handler, sold a good many poles as long as thirty- 
five and forty feet, with posts to retail lumber dealers. 

After some further discussion, President Wright asked 
Mr. Gilkey to take the chair, as he wished to speak on 
the subject. He said he was in favor of listing every- 
thing they handled. Jf the members of the association 
had any brains, he declared, they should list all the stock 
they ‘handled, and if they hadn’t, they would better go 
out of business. 

Paul Perrizo, as a member of the pole committee, said 
that as many of the standard lengths of poles were 
entirely sold out it would be almost impossible to name 
proper prices so early in the season, 

A further earnest discussion of the committee’s 
report followed. Many of the smaller pole producers 
claimed that the big pole consumers could be forced to 
buy on association specifications, and prices could be 
made according to those specifications, and the Western 
Union and other large pole users could take the poles 
on association prices and specifications, or let them 
alone. It was pointed out that the consumers should 
not be allowed to dictate terms. The large pole dealers 
present at the meeting vigorously opposed the endeavor 
to have pole prices listed. 

In an effort to entangle the apparent snarl in which 
the meeting had got into, it was suggested by T. R. Mor- 
gan that perhaps the committee might want to reconsider 
its report, and bring in prices on two grades of poles, 
common and select. 

On suggestion of Mr. Worcester, however, the report 
of the committee was placed on the table and the report 
of the post committee called for. 


Report on Posts. 
’. W. Robinson, chairman of the post committee, 
reported the following prices for posts: 
White Cedar Post Prices. 
Adopted by the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, 
January 138, 1900. Prices f. 0. b. Hermansville, Mich.: 


Lengths— 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 7-in. 8-in. 
TF BNG6,. Bec ccccsss OF .09 11 13 14 .20 


7 feet, halves... 06% .08 08% ... 

7 feet, quarters. ... see eee ons 06... 

2 See 11 18 3 6616 (1T (O28 
10 feet...scvcciee soe 16 .20 .24 .29~ .42 
12 feet... ccceee =. 20 .256 .80 85... 
14 £066 o's a e0 00% 2 oO! Oe ee ee ws 
16 feet... .eecees oe 40 sos a8 86©6OR ee 
BS PEOb. wc cecece cee 45 52 62 .74 
BO Feet. ccccccves see 50 65 .75 .90 


suggested, the above list was adopted as it stands. 


Report on Shingles. 

Chairman Radford, of the shingle committee, reported 
recommending an advance of 10 cents a thousand on 
white cedar shingles, making the price of extra *A* 
$2.35 and standards $1.85 a thousand on a Hermansville 
freight rate. The report was adopted by unanimous 
vote. 

Pole Committee Sent Back. 


At this juncture, by instruction of the meeting, Presi- 
dent Wright sent the committee on poles back to bring 
in a new report, covering a price list for poles. 


Minimum Weights. 


C. J. Huebbel suggested the association take up the 
minimum weight question. He said he understood that 
the railroads had advanced the minimum weight from 
24,000 to 30,000 pounds, which was an injustice to pole 
shippers. 

T. R. Wall stated that the advanced minimum weight 
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applied only to cars thirty-four feet or over, inside 
measurement, while for cars under that length, the old 
minimum weight remained in force. 

D. M. Fullmer thought the freight charges on posts 
should not be the same a hundred pounds as on lumber, 
as the carrying risk is not as large. 

W. T. Reynolds annouced that west of the Mississippi 
river the short post rate is only 75 percent of the lum- 
ber rate on the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, Soo 
line and part of the Minneapolis & St. Louis road west- 
ward out of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

President Wright, Secretary Thomas and W. J. Wag- 
staff were appointed a committee to confer with the 
railroads relative to minimum weights and any other 
matters requiring attention. 


Election of Officers. 


The election of officers was next taken up, and on 
motion of Mr. Radford, H. 8. Gilkey, of Janesville, Wis., 
was unanimously elected president by a standing vote. 

Mr. Gilkey, in taking the chair, thanked the members 
of the asosciation for the honor conferred on him, for 
he considered it a great honor to preside over an asso- 
ciation of such thrifty, energetic business men. He 
believed the association had been very fortunate in 
having good officers. He thought the association had done 
good work and that much of the prosperity the cedar 
trade had experienced was due to the association. 

C. H. Worcester, of Koss P. O., Mich., was elected 
vice-president by a unanimous rising vote, and when 
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called upon for a speech said that Mr, Gilkey had fully 
covered the ground, and all he could do would be to put 
quotation marks around the newly elected president’s 
remarks, 

H. W. Reade, of Escanaba, was reelected treasurer, 
and F. J. Lang, with the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Company, Hermansville, Mich., was elected secretary. 

I’. W. Robinson, Bovee, Mich.; J. K. Wright, Marin- 
ette, Wis.; George Nicholson, Manistique, Mich., and 
T. R. Wall, Oshkosh, Wis., were chosen as members of 
the board of directors. 

On motion of Mr. Radford, the treasurer was 
instructed to send Mr. Earle, the retiring secretary, $200 
for services and office expenses for the past year. 


Poles Also Advanced. 


The pole committee announced its readiness to report 
the second time at this juncture, and its report was 
received and adopted. The prices were an advance of 
about 15 percent over the previous pole list. 

The secretary was instructed to issue copies of the 
new official lists and send copies to members. 


Will Report on Kickers. 


The secretary was also instructed to report to mem- 
bers monthly information regarding retail dealers and 
other buyers who are chronic kickers or who make a 
habit of claiming rebates when not entitled to them. 
Members are requested to keep the secretary informed 
regarding the matter, reporting all such cases for the 
benefit of others, it being understood that the names of 
the members reporting will not be made public. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the officers the past 
year. Special praise was given Mr. Earle, the retiring 
secretary, for his untiring efforts. 

It was voted to invite the mayor of Marinette, Francis 
A. Brown, manager of the Marinette Lumber Company, 
and the representatives of the Marinette and lumber 
press to the banquet in the evening. 

The meeting then adjourned, subject to the call of the 
president. 

The Banquet. 


The banquet served in the spacious dining hall of the 
Hotel Marinette was the crowning event of the fourth 
annual convention of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Asso- 
ciation. Landlord Lant Wood and his able assistant, L. 
B. Kelley, served a repast that was truly appreciated 
by nearly fifty cedar men, whose appetites were keen 
by the time the doors were opened at 8:45. 

President H. S. Gilkey acted as toastmaster. He was 
in his happiest mood, when at 10:15 the cigars had 
been lighted, he began the speaking by paying a high 
compliment to the good people of Marinette who had so 
Yoyally entertained the cedar men. He spoke of the 


work the association had done in furthering the interests 
of the white cedar trade, and in conclusion, becoming 
facetious, proposed the toast: 
Here’s to champagne, the drink divine, 
That makes us forget our troubles ; 
It’s made of a dollar’s worth of wine 
And three dollars’ worth of bubbles. 


He stated, however, that the toast was no reflection 
on the brand of refreshment that was being served, 
which was strictly up to grade, with sound butt, and 
no pipe rot, but referred to the beverage in general. 

He introduced ex-President J. K. Wright, who made 
one of his happy talks, partly serious, speaking in 
reference to the benefits derived from associated work 
as applied to the white cedar industry, and partly 
humorous, as he jokingly gave several of his brother 
cedar men a few digs. No program of toasts had been 
arranged, and the speaking was entirely informal. 

W. T. Reynolds, of Minneapolis, spoke for the west- 
ern end of the cedar business, and Ira Carley, one of the 
founders of the association, who might be termed its 
father, told the assembled cedar men how glad he was 
to be there. Archie Naugle, of Escanaba, the “Beau 
Brummel” of the association, responded to the toast 
“The Ladies,’ and James Roper, of Ingalls, followed 
in a more serious strain, from the fact that his glass 
had been inverted during the evening. Mr. Noyes, of 
the Marinette Eagle, spoke for the local press, and 
B. J. Carney, of Grinnell, Ia., told how it seemed to be a 
cedar man out in the prairie country among the retail 
dealers. 

E. P. Radford, of Hermanaville, and George 
Nicholson, of Manistique; M. K. Bissell, of Esca- 
naba; W. B. Thomas, of Manistique; C. J. Huebell, of 
Menominee; Ole Erickson, of Escanaba, and Mr. Hill, 
of Menominee, were all compelled to speak their little 
piece, and it was long after midnight when the happy 
gathering broke up and the cedar men sought rest, 
after having concluded one of the best meetings they 
have ever held. 





The Paris Exposition. 


EXHIBIT OF DOORS AND MILL WORK. 


It has been definitely determined that the manufac- 
turers of doors and mill work will be represented at the 
Paris exposition. A committee has been appointed to 
take charge of the matter, consisting of George M. 
Paine, of Oshkosh, Wis., chairman; C. M. Peaslee, of 
Dubuque, Ia., and one eastern manufacturer whose name 
has not been announced, as he has not yet accepted the 
appointment. About $2,000 will be appropriated for 
paying the expense of the exhibit, which will occupy 
a prominent place in the building allotted to commer- 
cial forestry. 








A POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTION FRO BALTIMORE. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange was held on Wednesday last to take 
action on the proposition to be represented at the Paris 
exposition with a display of wood and its products. 
Many of the members seem to favor uniting with the 
North Carolina Pine Association, which has already 
voted to exhibit, and making the matter a joint affair. 
This proposition was thought likely to go through. 
The interests of the exchange and the association are 
to a large extent identical. 





EXHIBIT SPACES IN LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 


We publish herewith a ground plan of the building 
designed to hold the commercial forestry exhibit at the 
Paris exposition this year. The original plan contem- 
plated one center aisle extending the entire length of 
the building, except the office and reception rooms. In 
order to secure better light the arrangement has been 
changed and the plan shown herewith has been adopted. 
The full benefit of side light will be obtained and ample 
room secured for standing the 16-foot and longer stuff 
on end, as is the purpose, such material to be slightly 
inclined so as to permit of convenient ‘handling and 
inspection by visitors, instead of being displayed in racks 
as originally designed. It will be noticed that there are 
twenty of these compartments which, to produce the 
total estimated amount of the exposition fund—$30,000 
—must each bring in $1,500 or, it happens, exactly 
$100 a lineal foot measured lengthwise of the structure. 
The sum seems reasonable enough and these spaces 
should be promptly taken. 





A MAPLE FLOORING EXHIBIT. 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association held 
a meeting in Chicago on Wednesday last and made an 
appropriation of $2,000 to be used in designing and main- 
taining a display of hardwood flooring in the forestry 
building at the Paris exposition. William M. Dwight, 
president of the Dwight Lumber Company, Detroit, 
Mich., will have charge of the preparation of the exhibit 
and will at once take steps to insure a proper and 
appropriate display for this extensive industry. 





HYMENEAL. 





Goodyear-Davis. 


On Wednesday of this week, January 17, at the 
home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Helen M. Davis, 404 
North Carroll street, Madison, Wis., Miss Ella Davis 
was united in marriage to Lieutenant Alvah Stewart 
Goodyear, the Reverend Mr. Roberts, rector of the Epis- 
copal church, officiating. 

Behind this formal announcement of the marriage, 
a quiet family ceremony, is much of interest to the 
lumber trade because of Mr. Goodyear’s identification 
with it in a very prominent way. Two years ago he 
was admitted to partnership in the large interests of 
his father, C. A. Goodyear, at Tomah, Wis., and is now 
acting as general manager of its operations both 
at the mill and in the woods 

Mr. Goodyear was formerly in the class of ’97 at the 
Wisconsin state university at Madison. His zeal for 
an active business career led him to leave the university 
before graduating; but though he did not win a diploma 
there he won a bride, or at least made the acquaintance 
of the young lady with whom his life’s fortunes are now 
linked, she being a student at the university also, and 
now a graduate therefrom. With the story of business 
cares and of Jove’s romance blends a third thread of 
war adventure, for in 1897 Alvah Stewart Goodyear 
went forth as a lieutenant in the Third Wisconsin to 
campaign in Cuba, returning when the little unpleas- 
antness in that locality had been settled to take up his 
business life again, and beat his sword, if not into a 
plowshare, into a canthook or whatever implement 
might figuratively represent the great Goodyear lum- 
bering activities. 

The date of this issue of the American Lumberman, 
Saturday, January 20, is the date also of an evening 
reception to be tendered the young couple by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Adams Goodyear, parents of the groom, at 
1010 Kilbourn avenue, Tomah, Wis. All of Tomah and 
all of the Goodyear employes are invited and will be 
there to see, to congratulate and to carry off, the 
younger of them, the traditional piece of wedding cake 
which is reported to have the potentiality of a like good 
fortune for themselves. 

And the Lumberman tenders the hearty congratula- 
tions and best wishes also of a host of Mr. Goodyear’s 
lumbermen friends who will be unable to be present 
upon that occasion. 

Among the many beautiful presents the most appro- 
priate was the house at which the reception is to be 
held. Long the home of Mr. Goodyear’s parents, and 
his own boyhood home, it haa been beautifully refitted 
and modernized into a finer residence than one often 
finds in a country town; and, a present from his 
parents, who for the past two years have lived in Chi- 
cago, it will be the future home of himself and his 
bride, where many happy new associations will come 
to mingle with the happy old ones, 





NEWS. 


A recent interpretation of the law of March 3, 1891, 
by the attorney general declares that the act does not 
authorize the purchase of any timber from unreserved 
Jands in Utah and that no further sales will be made 
until a new law shall be passed. 


The inventor of papyrolith, Mr. Gehre, has lately 
invented a new roofing and flooring material called 
papyrisette, which is especially intended to serve as a 
solid impermeable and jointless roof or floor, which, 
when laid down will present a smooth surface as if in 
one continuous layer. It is fireproof, a nonconductor of 
heat or sound and its weight is much less than that of 
stone or cement, although as hard as stone. The prep- 
aration when used in powdered form is mixed and spread 
to a thickness of .394 inch and 220 pounds will cover a 
surface of 914 square feet. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





St. Louis Reports a Strong Market 


Preparing for Next Week’s Big [leeting at Kansas City 


The Excursion to New Orleans—Plenty of Logs Floating in Gulf Coast 


Streams 


Urgent Demand for Car and Railway Material 


Mobile District Mills Full of Orders. 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16.—Conditions for the past week 
show good improvement over the previous one. Many 
of the inquiries have developed into actual orders, and 
while demand may still be characterized as somewhat 
quiet, there is nevertheless enough in point of volume 
to encourage the local wholesalers and sales agencies 
and lead them to believe that a heavy spring trade is 
in prospect, 

A marked steadiness of values is still the leading 
feature of this market, a condition which is gratifying 
to the dealers, some of whom feared that the month of 
January would develop concessions. On the contrary, 
the whole list, both hardwoods and yellow pine, is decid- 
edly firm and bids fair to remain so. In yellow pine 
car material is bringing better than list in many 
instances, the tremendous pressure for stock placing 
values practically at sellers’ option. The present price 
situation is highly satisfactory to the trade, especially 
during a season between stocktaking and the actual 
opening of spring trade. 

In yellow pine the aggressive strength of values is 
quite general and all the items are firmly held on a 
perhaps tardy recognition of the fact that stocks at the 
mills are far from burdensome at this time, and as a con- 
sequence, the seller is inclined to be a little independent. 

Country yard trade is beginning to show signs of a 
reasonable activity, and reports received here are to 
the effect. that some fair orders are being placed at list. 
Few of the dealers expected to do much during the 
month of January, and besides this, most of the mills 
are still busy filling back orders, in consequence of 
which no extraordinary efforts have been made to stimu- 
late this class of trade since January 1. On the whole, 
country yard prospects are fairly satisfactory, and the 
trade promises to approach that of last season as soon 
as it begins. 

City yard trade is still dull and featureless. The 
retailers are in hopes of an improvement, and cer- 
tainly the local conditions will bear considerable of 
this, as in the past twelve months business with the 
retailers has been very bad. Nothing short of a specu- 
lative building revival will stimulate this trade to any 
appreciable degree, but the indications are that there 
will be more of this class of building this year than 
during 1899. 

The heavy demand for car material still occupies 
the attention of the yellow pine specialists in these 
items, and heavy orders are placed with no prospect 
of any cessation in the near future. ‘This trade has been 
a boon to the yellow pine dealers and they have seized 
the opportunity and pushed business along this line 
for all it is worth. 

Mill conditions, both hardwood and yellow pine, are 
reported extremely active. The hardwood mills are 
running full time and all stock is quickly absorbed, 
both dry and green. The yellow pine mills are not mak- 
ing heavy accumulations of stock, and most of the plants 
show a less surplus of lumber in the yards than for 
the corresponding period of last year. 

The river is again open for the nonce, the warm 
weather of the past week melting the ice, and naviga- 
tion has been possible, although only one arrival from 
below was reported. This was the steamboat Rees Lee, 
the first arrival of the year, which came in from the 
Tennessee river. This boat is one of several which went 
up the Tennessee river during the high water of Decem- 
ber, which fact was noted in these columns at the time. 
She had an eventful trip. On the way up she ran 
aground at Danby’s, forty miles below, where she 
remained until January 5, when she floated off by the 
rising river. She then went into a _ harbor, and 
attempted to leave soon afterward, when the crew found 
that she could not get through a chute on the Illinois 
side of the river, thereby coming around the ice gorge 
near Rush Tower. After running aground several 
times, owing to low water, she finally made this city 
last week. It was, on the whole, a rough experience 
The trip, however, was not devoid of enjoyable features, 
as the boat received numerous evidences of friendship 
and good cheer on her maiden trip up the Tennessee river 
among the lumber mills, being met at some of the towns 
by brass bands and nearly the entire population of 
the towns. She brought in a large quantity of lumber, 
but was forced to leave 70,000 feet at Kemper’s and 
95,000 feet at Chester to lighten the boat. 

John A. Reheis, for fourteen years vice-president 
and general manager of the John J. Ganahl Lumber 
Company, and H. G. Rolfes, for seven years a salesman 
in the employ of the same company, have resigned their 
positions with this concern, to go into business for 
themselves under the style of the Reheis-Rolfes Lumber 
Company, with offices and yards at Twelth and Gratiot 
streets. Both these gentlemen are exceedingly popular 
in St. Louis lumber circles. 

Articles of incorporation were issued January 13 
by Secretary of State Lesuer at Jefferson City to the 
Barr-Dubach Lumber Company, of Kansas City. The 
capital stock is $40,000. The incorporators are Fred 
B, Dubach, Jeannie D, Fette and Robert A. Barr. This 


company will operate an extensive retail yard at Kansas 
City, in addition to the wholesale yellow pine lumber 
business at St. Louis, which latter company is to be 
known as the Dubach Lumber Company, with a capital 
of $150,000, as noted last week in these columns. 

Charles H. Huttig, president of the Huttig Sash & 
Door Company, of this city, and also president of the 
Third National bank here, was appointed one of the 
mass meeting committee last week, which was named 
to protest to the house of delegates regarding the city 
lighting contract. ‘The city has been practically 
plunged in darkness for several weeks because the 
majority party of the house of delegates refused to 
take up the lighting question. 

Mr. Huttig’s interview on the subject by one of the 
city papers attracted much favorable comment in St. 
Louis as a conservative estimate of the situation. The 
citizens finally carried their point, and the lighting 
bills were passed. : 

IL. C. KF. Stemme, deputy commissioner of public 
buildings here, has prepared a statement in regard to 
building in St. Louis during the year just closed, as 
compared with the year 1898. It shows the value of the 
buildings erected, both frame and brick, as well as the 
value of additions and alterations to brick and frame 
buildings. In 1898, 1,861 permits were issued for new 
brick buildings, valued at $7,429,729, as against 1,539 
permits and a total valuation of $7,087,027 in 1899. 
The number and value of frame buildings for which 
permits were issued in 1899 were both greater than in 
1898. Last year 961 permits for buildings valued at 
$267,773 were issued, as against 786 permits and a total 
value of $221,773 in 1898. The value of additions and 
alterations in 1898 was $182,389, as against $447,472 in 
1899. The grand total for 1899 was $7,802,093, as 
against $7,833,889 for 1898. 

Last. week’s permits showed a heavy falling off, only 
$20,000 total being recorded. 

Plans are being prepared for improving Union mar- 
ket at a cost of $60,000. 

Walter A. Zelnicker, the popular mill supply man here, 
added another traveling salesman to his corps last week. 
He engaged Elliott L. Mitchell, for the past two years 
representing Oldham’s saws. Mr, Mitchell will travel 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama, This makes four 
regular traveling salesmen, besides numerous agents 
throughout the country. Mr. Zelnicker reports that 
the month of December was the largest in business since 
he has been established in St. Louis. The increase was 
noticeably heavy on the Pacific coast. His sales of 
“W, A. Z.” babbit metal alone last month was 6,000 
pounds. Among other novelties, he has placed on the 
market a new lumber indelible crayon pencil that will 
not break, made of the best colors ground in oil. 

Receipts of lumber at this market for the past week 
by rail were 1,850 cars; receipts by river, 30,000 feet. 
Shipments of lumber for the same period by rail were 
1,260 cars. Reduced to feet, according to the estimates 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, receipts by rail were 
22,200,000 feet; shipments, 15,120,000 feet. 

The annual meeting of the St. Louis Hardwood & 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange will occur on Janu- 
ary 22. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS Crry, Mo., Jan. 16.—Trade conditions in the 
southwest continue of a favorable nature. The retail 
trade is not brisk, but the weather is mild and dealers in 
a good many localities are selling small jags of lumber 
right along. The outlook for spring business seems good, 
and a number of dealers who are in town this week 
attending the Implement association meeting speak 
cheerfully of the outlook. There are few unfavorable 
features in the prospects for spring business in the 
southwest at this time. Some dealers fear that the 
high price of lumber, added to the recent advance in 
freight rates, will shut off some building that otherwise 
would have been done, but it is likely that any curtail- 
ment of trade for this reason will be more than offset 
by additional business on account of the general pros- 
perity of this section. 

The wholesalers at Kansas City have never had as 
many orders for the first half of January as they had 
this year. Business started in right after the first of 
the year and orders have been coming in with unusual 
freedom ever since. It is likely that for a little while 
there will be a lull in the demand for yellow pine, owing 
to the fact that the advance went into effect on January 
15, and most of the dealers who figured on buying 
early have sent in orders in advance of the new list. 
There is a heavy inquiry for shingles, hardwoods, etc., 
and the general outlook for. wholesale business is prob- 
ably better than it has ever been before at this time 
of the year. 

This is the time of conventions, and lumber dealers 
all over the country will be able to take in some con- 
vention between now and the end of the month. This 
week the Implement Dealers’ Association is holding its 
convention at Kansas City, with the largest attendance 
in the history of the association. Quite a number of 


the lumber dealers in the southwest handle implements 
as well, and among those present are a goodly number 
of lumbermen. Some of these will remain over until 
next week and attend the lumber meeting, and others 
will go home and return to Kansas City next Tuesday. 

The wholesalers of Kansas City are preparing to take 
care of the largest crowd of lumber dealers they have 
ever had here. Dealers from all parts of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma will be here, and some from 
Nebraska and Indian Territory. The first session of the 
twelfth annual of the Missouri & Kansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers is scheduled to convene promptly at 10 
a. m. on Tuesday, January 23, at the Coates opera 
house. The whole day will be taken up with business, 
but at night the visitors will be in the hands of the 
Kansas City wholesalers. The program for the evening 
of January 23, as now arranged, calls for an entertain- 
ment at the Orpheum theater. The house has been 
engaged for the lumbermen for that night, and in addi- 
tion to an unusually interesting high-class vandeville 
show, Past Grand Snark B. A. Johnson, one of the 
founders of Hoo-Hoo, will deliver his famous lecture on 
the “Origin and Growth of Hoo-Hoo,” illustrated with 
stereopticon views. This entertainment will be enjoy- 
able from start to finish, and as it is on the first night 
of the meeting, all dealers who expect to attend should 
see that they arrive in Kansas City on the morning of 
Tuesday, January 23. The balance of the entertain- 
ment program has not been definitely arranged, but it 
is understood that it will include among other things a 
matinee theater party for the ladies, and a smoker for 
the men. <A big Hoo-Hoo concatenation will also be 
pulled off during the course of the meeting. 

The excursion to New Orleans is now an assured suc- 
cess, and some dealers who have been holding off their 
applications for places on this trip, for fear that it 
would not be a go, will be disappointed in not being 
able to get accommodations, as by this time, January 
16, practically every lower berth has been reserved, and 
there are only a few uppers left. This excursion, which 
will start from Kansas City on the afternoon of January 
25, is scheduled to arrive in New Orleans on Saturday 
morning, January 27, and it is proposed to remain in 
and around New Orleans Saturday, Sunday and Mon- 
day. The lumbermen of New Orleans are preparing to 
entertain the excursionists, and this promises to be a 
most enjoyable trip. _ 

A. F. Bloomer, of York, Neb., famous for his “lumber 
music” and up-to-date advertising, is in Kansas City 
i making calls on his various acquaintances in the 
trade. 

eee 


THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Oreans, La., Jan, 16.—The past week in this 
city witnessed the arrival and departure of some of the 
largest lumbermen in the business. In every instance 
their presence was dictated by business reasons and in 
the majority of the cases the transactions which had 
— the strangers south went through without a 
riteh, 

J. M. Hastings, of Pittsburg, Pa., president of the 
Pittsburg & Honduras Company and of three other lum- 
ber concerns, with D. L. Gillespie and Hugh Murphy, 
both the last named gentlemen also hailing from Pitts- 
burg and interested in the purchase of the plant and 
property of the Queen & Crescent Lumber Company, at 
Nicholson, Miss., with Mr, Hastings spent several days 
in the city this week. They took rooms at the St. 
Charles hotel, where they met J. H. Dorsey, manager of 
the company in question, and closed the last details of 
the transaction. Now that the Pittsburg men have 
obtained the property they intend to enlarge the output 
of the plant and make it in every way up to date. The 
mill has a cutting capacity of about 50,000 feet a day. 
This they propose to double. They have plenty of money 
to carry out their plans and are already at work remod- 
eling the plant. 

T. K. Edwards, of Chicago, lumber agent of the Illinois 
Central railroad, was another visitor this week. Within 
the past year a number of saw mills have been put in 
along the hardwood belt of the lines belonging to the 
system which employs Mr. Edwards. 

8. A. Dennis, purchasing agent of the American Car & 
Foundry Company, got in last night from Mobile. He 
has just finished a trip along the Northeastern railroad, 
where he bought up all the car sills and siding he could 
get his hands on. 

Frank McDonough, of the McDonough Manufacturing 
Company, Eau Claire, Wis., arrived last night from 
Rockland, Tex.. where he has been superintending the 
erection of the Cameron mill, and left today for Mem- 
phis to attend the convention there. Mr. McDonough 
is looking in the best of health and says that he never 
saw anything like the activity which is now prevailing 
in lumber circles, 

Fred W. Guild, representing the Eddy-Sheldon Com- 
pany, of Bay City, Mich., is in the city looking over the 
situation in cypress. He has some big orders to place, 
but he has found that manufacturers do not want to sell 
too far ahead. Bulky orders for spring delivery do not 
seem to be popular with the manufacturers. They say 
that they had rather wait and see what is going to turn 
up before entering into contracts of any magnitude. 

8. EK. Barr, of J. H. Becker & Co., Marietta, O., was 
another visitor on business bent. He had a large order 
he wanted to place for 2-inch 16-foot cypress, but didn’t 
find any manufacturer with any stock of this particuler 
description to spare, 

M. J. Dukes, representing R. A. & J. J. Williaaus, of 
Philadelphia, got in early last week and has been |usy 
ever since trying to place orders for two schooner loads 
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of cypress, aggregating almost 1,000,000 feet. He, too, 
has been disappointed in getting the stock he wanted. 

The officials of the Mechanics’, Dealers’ & Lumber- 
men’s Exchange were duly indueted into office last 
Thursday, the llth. They are: 

President—John Malone (reelected). 

Vice-President—W. S. Delaney. 

Treasurer—I*. J. Matthew (reelected). 

Directors—G. Cusachs, John MeNally, R. H. Hackney, 
George M. Leahy, James H. Aitken, W. R. Roberts, J. A. 
Blaffer, Thomas Steen and L. Sincer. 

President Malone on Saturday announced the follow - 
ing committees to serve during the ensuing year: 

Membership-——J. A. Muir, chairman; R. G. 
Janiszewski. 

Kloor—P. Norton, chairman; J. Casey, A. Leibe. 

Building—J. Fromherz, chairman; P. Norton, M. Manion. 

Information and Statistics—-C. Cannon, F. Jahncke, C. J 
Babst, P. Lester, H. McManus. : 

Quotations—G. Cusachs, chairman; R. M. Ong, G. 
J. Blank, J. R. Todd. 

Inspection and Classification—-A. W. Moffett, chairman ; 
Ww. W. Carre, Ek. F. Buhler, J. Bond, G. Cusachs. 

Arbitration—B. R. Forman, chairman; W. W. Carre, H. 8. 
Karstendiek, V. Lambau, R. G. Memory, J. Casey. 

The exchange has elected to membership during the 
past week the following named gentlemen: P. S. Mor- 
ris, James Bond, W. H. Krone, John Chisolm, J. G. 
Lewis, A. Rupple. 


Memory, ‘I. 


Pitard, 


C. E. Dirmeyer, who was reelected secretary for the 
ninth time, by the way without opposition, says that the 
exchange was never in a more prosperous condition and 
that new members are being constantly added to the 
rolls, 

Last week, for two days, it rained heavily, to the 
immense relief of those mills which have been suffering 
from a scarcity of logs brought about by the lack of 
water in the swamps. The downpour was general and 
as a result any quantity of ties, staves and logs, which 
have been lying in the swamps, were floated out. One 
cypress concern floated out 20,000,000 feet of logs during 
the last four days of the week and the number of staves 
and ties reported to have been gotten out is simply enor- 
mous. It is more than probable now that several of the 
small shingle mills which have been forced to shut down 
by a lack of logs will open up again. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Southern Cypress 
Company, Limited, to be held Thursday (the meeting 
was to have been held Jast Thursday, but was post- 
poned) the question of prices will be gone over thor- 
oughly and it is not at all improbable that advances 
will be made on certain grades. 

C. A. Ward, president of the Ward Lumber Company, 
one of the large hardwood concerns of Chicago and who 
is also the president of the First National bank, of Port 
Huron, Mich., accompanied by the officers and directors 
of the bank and of the lumber company, is expected to 
arrive in this city on Saturday. The party will be under 
the chaperonage of Illinois Central officials and on its 
way down the gentlemen composing it will look over 
some tracts of hardwood on the company’s lines. 

There is considerable talk of a definite character 
regarding a visit from the members of the Missouri & 
Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers when that body 
shall have finished its labors at the convention to be 
held in Kansas City January 23 and 24. It is reported 
that a considerable portion of the delegates who have 
never visited New Orleans are anxious to take a look 
over the city and that an excursion is being organized 
to this end. There has been some correspondence between 
leading members of the association in question and the 
Southern Cypress Company, Limited, regarding the pros- 
pective jaunt and it has been pretty well determined that 
the cypress people will act as their hosts if they come 
this way. A trip on the river and a visit to one of the 
big cypress mills of the company will be among the 
features of interest which will attend the stay of the 
gentlemen from Missouri and Kansas. 

J. D. Lacey, of the firm of J. D. Lacey & Co., dealers 
in timber lands and owners of considerable milling and 
mining interests, has been at Georgetown, 8. C., since 
the holidays, where he is a member of the Gardner & 
Lacey Lumber Company. He is expected to return to 
his business here this week. Wood Beall, of the same 
firm, has just returned from a trip to the Buffton Tron 
Works, Buffton, Ala., which was recently purchased by 
his concern. 

Joseph Bentley, Zimmerman, La., was in New Orleans 
recently, combining business with pleasure. He says 
that the outlook for this year’s trade could not be 
brighter. 

H. W. Darling, of Wichita, Kan., western selling agent 
of the Southern Cypress Company, Limited, was in New 
Orleans recently. He reported fine prospects from his 
territory for the year just beginning. 

Another lumberman who attended the meeting of 
the republican committee was Hon. F. B. Williams, of 
Patterson, the largest individual holder of cypress lands 
in the state. 

News comes from Houston, Tex., that the Reliance 
Lumber Company has sold to John H. Kirby, of that 
city, a large body of timber land in Jasper and Newton 
counties. 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA CONDITIONS. 


WEsTLAKE, LA., Jan. 15.—The strongest feature of the 
lumber trade just now is the urgent demand for special 
material, ties, timbers and shop sizes for the railroads 
and piece stuff of all kinds for manufacturing and build- 
ing purposes. The demand for yard stock, as usual, at 
this season is somewhat light. A few straggling orders 
are coming in from Texas to fill immediate require- 
ments. Reports from dealers in that state show that 
stocks, as a rule, are low at the main distributing 
points and that the spring trade will develop early. 
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Shipments to the northwest have been light for some 
weeks and will probably continue so until milder weather 
sets in. Taken altogether the present condition of the 
trade is eminently satisfactory to the mill men. Sawing 
orders are of a kind favorable to the accumulation of 
yard stock, which is much needed. Prices have an 
upward tendency, and dealers are endeavoring to place 
orders for future delivery wherever they can do so to 
advantage. 

The local demand continues strong. The mills that 
cater to that trade have all of it that they can handle. 
One large concern has laid in a stock of sash and doors 
and builders’ hardware, not to mention shingles, for the 
convenience of its local customers. 

The log men are having their inning just now. The 
heavy rains of last week have swollen every creek and 
bayou tributary to the river, and every man and boy that 
can ride a log has gone to the woods. Log men are offer- 
ing good wages and yet complain that they are unable 
to secure enough hands. It is expected that 50,000 logs 
will be gotten out should the water stay up a few days 
longer. 

W. E. Ramsay recently returned from an eastern trip. 
Mr. Ramsay’s name is frequently mentioned as a pos- 
sible candidate for governor of the state of Louisiana on 
the Republican ticket. However, in an interview pub- 
lished in a New Orleans paper, he states that owing to 
his large business interests he would have to decline the 
nomination should it be tendered him. 

A broken log haul at the Perkins & Miller Lumber 
Company’s mills caused a stoppage of three days last 
week. This company is contemplating extensive repairs 
on its runways and log boom. 

Charles Pratt, of Crawley, La., came in last week 
armed with a lumber order amounting to over 1,000,000 
feet, with which to build a large rice mill in his town. 
He was unable to place his order at any of the local 
mills. He then made a trip up the Watkins route, but 
was only partially successful. 

Christie, Lowe & Co., who have the contract for 
improving the mouth of the Caleasieu river, have begun 
operations. The contract calls for some forty barge 
loads of stone and eight barges of brush. The work 
will last about four months. The stone will be trans- 
ferred from cars to the barges at the Perkins & Miller 
Lumber Company’s wharf. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


BEAUMONT, Tex., Jan. 15.—The lumber demand for 
this section is strong for this time of the year, though 
it is of course weaker than it was early in December. 
The first of the year always sees a dull period, but it is 
really good now, and the cause for it comes from the 
fact that the railroad commission of the state has wisely 
decided to refrain from lowering the lumber rates to a 
mileage basis. They announced that they would hear 
those interested on January 3 and the announcement 
was made early in December, so that the dealers all 
thought they would hold back for the accepted time and 
that they would thereby save considerable money on the 
delivered price, as the freight would not eat the price 
up. The result of this is that the dealers found them- 
selves in the same condition as before as to prices and 
yet they had no lumber on hand. Of course as soon as 
the commission acted they began sending in their orders 
at the old list and are trying now to get in all the orders 
possible before the new advanced list of January 15 
becomes effective, and the mills are therefore booking a 
number of yard stock orders that are extremely scarce 
as a usual thing at this time of the year. 

The demand from the northern territory is very weak, 
but it is just as was expected and will open up in the 
early partof February or before the mills of southeastern 
‘Texas or western Louisiana are near caught up with 
their present orders. This condition is entirely different 
from the usual state of affairs at this time of the year, 
for before this the planing mills have been running one 
or two machines or else shut down entirely to make the 
repairs that are necessary for wear and tear for the 
year, and do not try to do much in January. There have 
been no shutdowns so far except now and then a day or 
two on account of the rains, which seem to have come 
harder and stronger this year than ever before. 

There are numerous improvements going on in all the 
plants now and they are all trying to get their cost of 
manufacture down as low as possible in order to be pre- 
pared in case the unexpected should happen and lumber 
take a fall in price. They are not expecting such a 
thing, but they bear in mind that a step in time is worth 
nine and are not losing anything. 

Much sympathy is expressed by the numerous friends 
of John Hymer’s family in this city because of his 
untimely death when on duty in the mill of the Wingate 
Lumber Company at Orange last week. He was at the 
lever ready to begin sawing when the fly wheel of the 
engine flew to pieces and one part came up and drove 
him to the top of the mill. He fell to the floor and was 
dead in less than a minute. He was a popular lumber- 
man and well known throughout this state and Louisi- 
ana. C. F. Pannewitz, the manager of the company, 
expects that they will be able to resume operations in 
two weeks, as they ordered a new wheel sent by express. 
This will require a special express car and will be ‘hur- 
ried through as rapidly as a passenger train can bring it. 





MATTERS AT [10BILE. 


Mosite, ALA., Jan. 16.—The market at Mobile remains 
firm, with a scarcity of both timber and logs. The 
mills are crowded with orders and the probabilities 
are that they will remain so for the next six months at 
least. 


At Moss Point, Miss., the scarcity of logs continues. 
The mills are nearly all closed down on this account and 
the consequence is that business presents an appearance 
that is not characteristic of the Pascagoula district. 

The abnormal rise in freights has brought about a 
condition of affairs that must perforce be conducive 
to a healthy condition in the lumber carrying trade. 
An enterprising concern at Pensacola has for several 
months been buying up dismantled vessels and hav- 
ing them fitted out as barges of large carrying capacity. 
These barges are loaded with lumber and the com- 
pany’s powerful tug takes several of them in tow for 
the West Indies and Mexico. 

The Wagar Lumber Company, Wagar, Ala., is in a 
good position in this respect. The company has closed 
for large space with the New York-Mobile steamship 
line, and, on account of the excellent facilities afforded 
by these weekly sailings, is in position to book New 
York and eastern business to be delivered in ten days 
or two weeks. It is surprising that more of the coast 
mills have not made similar arrangements to secure 
most of the coastwise trade, which I am told is very 
desirable at this time. 

The Wagar Lumber Company, Wagar, Ala., has pur- 
chased two heavy logging engines, one 28 and one 30 
ton. These are two of the finest engines in the south 
country. The company has just started up its new 
planing mill, which is a model in detail of arrangement. 

The Yellow Pine Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala., is 
considering the removal of its mill in this city to Yellow 
Pine, Ala., where the company owns 52,000 acres of 
land. Captain J. C. Miles, whom everybody knows, is 
the able president of the company. It will put in a gang 
in its Mobile mill just as soon as itis moved. The plan- 
ing mill output has been increased by the addition of a 
16x30 timber sizer and a No. 6 Mississippi matcher. 
The company also purchased a 25-ton logging engine. 
D. J. MacDonald is secretary of the company, and he will 
remain in charge of the Mobile office. Mr. MacDonald 
is, we believe, the youngest mill man in this section, and 
an enterprising, energetic man of large means and great 
promise. 

R. M. Cunningham, a well known lumber dealer of 
Louisville, Ky., is in the city. 

H. R. Wagar, president of the Wagar Lumber Com- 
pany, is down from his Michigan home to look after 
his extensive interests. Mr. Wagar numbers his friends 
in the south by thousands. 





ALABATIIA LUIBER AND MILL NOTES. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 15.—The rise in price of 50 
cents a thousand at the southern mills, which went into 
effect today, had little perceptible influence on the local 
conditions. Inquiry at the mill offices, both of local 
plants and agencies, develops the fact that demand is 
good and the future bright. 

F. H. Lathrop, of the Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Com- 
pany, of Riverside, with offices in this city, says their 
mills are doing the best they possibly can. Orders are 
plentiful and prospects for new business were never 
more flattering. The Lathrop-Hatten people shipped 
this week a solid train of lumber from the mills at 
Riverside to Selma, Ala., to be used in the large num- 
ber of houses which the Estelle Cotton Mills Company 
will erect there. There were twenty-five cars, with 
200,000 feet. This is regarded as a fine business stroke, 
as Selma is a great Iumber town, being where the 
product is turned out in large quantities. 

Your correspondent learns that there is an enormous 
demand for heavy timber for car building. Every mail 
brings letters of inquiry and the ery is one hard to 
satisfy. One firm in this district has on its desk now 
a communication asking for prices on 200 carloads of 





car timber. This comes from a Pittsburg establish- 
ment. The cause of this is found in the demand for 


railroad cars. At Anniston the Southern Car & Foundry 
Company is at work on 500 cars for the Southern rail- 
road and the same company’s Gadsden plant is also 
working on a similar number for the same road. 

A number of northern and western mill men and deal- 
ers have had their representatives in this territory lately 
looking for chances to contract for the output of mills 
where they can pick up snaps. This is regarded as indi- 
cating a fine prospect for business. 

A big mill corporation has been formed here with 
T. H. Johnston at the head for the purpose of develop- 


ing timber and lumber interests in the state. It has 
bought the saw miil, planing mill, and dry kiln, 


together with the teams, ete., and tram road of Lafayette 
Cook at Cook Springs, forty miles east of Birmingham. 
This is already a well equipped plant, but Mr. Johnston 
and associates will increase and improve the whole out- 
fit, putting in new machines and better means of hand- 
ling the business. The present output of 15,000 feet a 
day will be largely increased. This promises to be one 
of the greatest mill concerns of the state. 

The sale of H. L. Berry & Co.’s mill plant at Whit- 
field will not retard the lumber interests of this firm in 
Coffee county. Their enormous logging and railroad 
business will go on uninterrupted. It is rumored that 
this company contemplates the erection of another mill 
in the same county pretty soon. 

The stockholders of the Eureka Brick & Lumber Com- 
pany at Sheffield will meet January 31, at Sheffield. 
New officers will be elected. 

The mills and lands of the Blacksher-Miller Lumber 
Company at Brewton, recently purchased by Foshee & 
MeGowan, have been resold to Lovelace Bros., composed 
of E. M., W. Y. and J. H. Lovelace, all practical mill 
men. Messrs. Foshee & McGowan found that the busi- 
ness of buying and shipping timber takes up all their 
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time. This plant gets its logs by means of ditches that 
extend twenty miles into the timber districts and tap 
some valuable lands. 

M. C. Reynolds, of the Reynolds Lumber Company, of 
this city, said that the past summer and fall saw a 
fine business in Birmingham. So much building has 
been done that the demand for dressed material could 
not be met. Mr. Reynolds says he has just learned from 
a party who has been over the ground that the mills 
are so full of orders now that he anticipates trouble in 
getting material to fill orders for spring and early sum- 
mer building. Mr. Reynolds also says that while the 
calls for dressed lumber the past few months have been 
heavy, this has not been so much the case with rough 
material, which has had a less vigorous history. It is 
seported that there will be several new yards here by 
spring. 
ithe Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana 
will be here Friday of this week and will remain in the 
city most of the day. The party will consist of 165 
people, chaperoned by John H. Millican, district passen- 
ger agent of the Louisville & Nashville. The party will 
go south to Jacksonville, Fla. 

Tuthill & Patterson have erected a saw mill at Jacks- 
burg in Lauderdale county and will cut at the present 
location 1,000,000 feet of lumber. They start with 200,- 
000 feet of logs on the ground. J. T. Marks has 
charge of the plant as manager. 

Walter P. Duke, of Duke, Ala., James M. Rogers and 
W. G. Hardin, of Anniston, have formed a partnership 
for the manufacture of lumber at Anniston. Special 
attention to the shingle business will be given, as a 
shingle machine with a capacity of 50,000 a day will be 
put in. All the gentlemen are enterprising young busi- 
ness men. The firm is styled W. P. Duke & Co., and 
their office will be in the Postal Telegraph Company’s 
building. 

There are at present five lumber mills within a radius 
of three miles of Grove Hill, with two others being 
erected. That of Wilson & McCoy is going up and it is 
thought will be at work early next week, possibly 
January 23. The cut will be 12,000 feet a day. All the 
machinery is modern and handled by experts. Cobb & 
Wilson are expecting to be ready for business by Febru- 
ary 1. They, too, have a fine outfit with capacity of 
over 10,000 feet a day. 

R. L. Williams & Co. will operate a turpentine still 
five miles south of Grove Hill. They are building a 
great many houses for hands, some 200 are to be 
employed. 

The rumor that the Florence wagon works will be 
removed from Florence to Memphis, Tenn., is current in 
the latter city. The story is that the people of Mem- 
phis are to put up a bonus of $50,000 and the railroads 
are to make a freight rate so that the works can have 
an advantage in Memphis in shipping not enjoyed at 
present. President Bellamy, of the wagon company 
being in Chicago, could not be seen, and the bookkeeper 
at the Florence office knew nothing to tell. A. B. Mason, 
who sometimes has charge in the absence of President 
Bellamy, did say that he had heard President Bellamy 
say that he would move the plant from Florence if there 
was bonus enough in it. 

The loss on the plant of the Nininger-Craner Spoke 
& Handle factory, at Gurley, recently burned, is about 
$15,000 with possibly $5,000 insurance. Some machin- 
ery, belts and saws were saved. Secretary Hibbitt 
would not say for certain what was to be done, but he 
is of the opinion the plant will be rebuilt. The works 
employed fifty people. 

Oliver Hanson, representing a colony of Swedes, has 
purchased 1,000 acres of land near Athens, on which 
will be established a settlement of families from the 
northwest. Mr. Hanson will also erect on the property 
a sash, door and blind factory along with a saw and 
planing mill. 

Jakin, just across the Alabama line, in Early county, 
Ga., and peopled by Alabamians, is about the livliest 
lumber town in that section. The Flowers Lumber Com- 
pany has a big modern plant there and is turning out 
large quantities of yellow pine lumber. 

J. A. Lutts, of Lutts, Tenn., near Florence, in Ala- 
bama, has put in new machinery at his saw mill and will 
now be on the market with lumber. He will deliver at 
Florence for the Burford Lumber Company, of Chat- 
tanooga. 

The Metropolitan Lumber Company, of Atkinson, 
Mich., has purchased 45,000 acres of timber lands in 
Escambia county. It expects to erect mills there with 
a daily capacity of 160,000 feet. D. B. Henly, of Fruit- 
hurst, is one of the company. A large saw mill will be 
erected at Huntsville to be run in connection with the 
Huntsville Furniture & Lumber Company, but under a 
different management. 

Work has been suspended on several new houses at 
Abeville on account of inability of the mills to furnish 
lumber. 

Price & Hart are shipping large lots of timb 
Seottsboro, this state. pita pes ia 





BRUNSWICK’S EXPORT TRADE. 


Brunswick, Ga., Jan. 15.—In closing the lumber busi- 
ness of 1899 the port of Brunswick has added great 
strength to its claim as the best port of the south Atlan- 
tic coast. To tell of the wonderful growth of its lumber 
shipping business is to review the vast amount of harbor 
improvements that have been the primary causes of its 
development. The channel over the ocean bar in 1890 
was 18 feet at ordinary high tide. At this time 

Col. Charles P. Goodyear began his now famous process 
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of deepening this by the explosion of dynamite. With 
its increasing depth began the inerease of shipping. In 
1895 the channel had been deepened to 23 feet and. the 
lumber shipping amounted to 101,238,946 feet. In 1898 
the depth had been increased to 24 feet 3 inches and the 
lumber business increased to 132,518,599 feet. Last 
year, 1899, the channel by its latest surey shows 254 
feet, and the lumber business sprang up to 227,774,968 
feet. The work on the bar is not finished yet, and will 
probably be increased to 30 or 35 feet. Other exports 
have increased in the same proportion. 

The great financial saving to shippers by utilizing a 

deep water port is so manifest that shippers are moving 
their business here, five new firms having recently turned 
the bulk of their business to this deep water port. The 
carrying of vessels is greater, making the freight rates 
proportionately low. or instance, the coastwise rate 
on lumber to New York is $7.50 from Brunswick, while 
from other south Atlantic ports it is $8 and up, and from 
gulf ports $10 and up. Ties are from 253 cents up from 
Brunswick and from other ports 30 cents and up. For- 
eign freights are about the same pro rata, but the cost 
of collections, ete., is much lower than from any other 
ort. 
It is thought that the Chicago Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, will open an important southern 
branch at this point, and will also operate an extensive 
saw mill plant. 

There is a rumor that a well known sash, door and 
blind factory of Illinois contemplates removing to this 
v0int. 

Hill & Thompson, of Cordele, Ga., have purchased a 
tract of 4,800 acres for $10,250, lying in Worth and 
Berrien counties. 

The South Georgia railroad, now running twenty-five 
miles south from Quitman, Ga., will be extended to Mad- 
ison or Greeneville, Fla. There are nine saw mills and 
seven stills on its present brief length. The extension 
will unite it with the Florida Central & Peninsular rail- 
road system. 

William Harris, of Tifton, Ga., a well known and suc- 
cessful lumber commission salesman, has just returned 
from an extensive tour of the southern lumber field. 

Darien, Ga., shipped coastwise and foreign lumber to 
the extent of 7,570,306 feet during December. 

The variety works and planing mill plant of McArthur 
& Homan, at Brunswick, have been purchased by Lang, 
Wood & Co. The plant will be increased. 





RAMSAY DECLINES THE HONOR. 


Some men seek greatness and others have greatness 
thrust upon them. Honors are often sought, but they 
are particularly enjoyable when they come unsolicited 
and undesired. William E. Ramsay, the presiding 
genius of the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company, of 
Lake Charles, La., has enjoyed the pleasure, mingled 
with some embarrassment, of being solicited to become 
a candidate for a high political office. We presume 
that it is a pleasure to Mr. Ramsay—certainly it 
should be gratifying that leading citizens of Louisiana 
should unite upon him as a man who would have a fair 
show of being elected governor of the state on the 
Republican ticket, or rather on an independent ticket 
fostered by the Republican party. But it is embarrass- 
ing to him because he does not feel that he can give 
the time demanded either by the canvass or by the 
office if secured. 

Readers of the Lumberman who follow political affairs 
through the country may know that there has been 
an independent movement on foot in Louisiana among 
the business men of that state, acting in harmony with 
the Republican party, to put up a ticket in opposition 
to the regulation, cut-and-dried ticket which it is 
expected will be put forth by the Democratic party, 
which has so long been in power that a great many 
people in that state, both Republicans and Democrats, 
feel that a virile and energetic opposition would be a 
good thing. It is said that the leaders of this move- 
ment went on a still hunt for a man to head the ticket. 
They wanted a man who would command the absolute 
respect and confidence of everyone in the state, for the 
fight would be an up-hill one at the best. They wanted 
a man not only who would command the respect of the 
people but one who was personally popular and who 
had the elements of a fighter in him. Finally it became 
noised abroad that they had found just the man they 
wanted in said W. E. Ramsay. 

The Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company is one of the 
biggest of southern lumbering institutions and probably 
the heaviest in the state of Louisiana. Ramsay is a 
northern man, or used to be, for he went to Louisiana 
from the Saginaw valley, in Michigan; but he has 
lived in the south so long that to all intents and pur- 
poses he is a southern man. He has a southern, not 
to say Spanish, complexion; he talks with a southern 
accent and when he comes north poses as a “Sothron 
of Sothrons.” If he had not become a big lumber 
manufacturer he might have been a great general, for 
he is a fighter by instinct and a strategist by training 
and habit. He will take a quiet trip half across the 
continent and close a bigger contract at better prices 
and do it more easily than any man in the business; 
and half of his success is due to his social qualities, 
for Billy Ramsay is a “mixer.” But he is just as 
popular at home as anywhere else. 

To cut the story short, Mr. Ramsay was straight 
out approached on the matter when he came to New 
Orleans a few days ago to attend the meeting of the 
Republican executive committee, of which he is a mem- 
ber together with Hon. Frank B. Williams of Patter- 
son, who is as prominent in cypress as Mr. Ramsay is 


in yellow pine, for Mr. Williams is said to be the 
largest holder of cypress stumpage in that state. As 
quick as Mr. Ramsay had this scheme presented to him 
in definite shape he sat down on it emphatically. It is 
understood that he said that these were the times 
when he was making his fortune. His business took 
all of his time and he was too young and not rich 
enough to accept such a proposition. Consequently 
he announced positively that he would under no cir- 
cumstances permit the use of his name. 

By that decision politics in Louisiana for the next 
year or so will lose some of the zest it might have had, 
There would have been interesting times down there if 
Mr. Ramsay had permitted the use of his name, for if 
he had it would have meant the use of all his time 
and energies. He does not enter into any fight and get 
beaten if he can help it, and while probably he would 
have been defeated, the other side would have known 
that it had a fight. 


SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Lake Tracy Drainage & Improvement Company 
has been incorporated at Lake Tracy, Lake County, Flor- 
ida, to drain and improve lands in that section, build 
and operate saw and planing mills, railroads, ete., to 
transport logs, lumber, ete. ‘The leaders of this enter- 
prise are William B. Pierce, James J. Vinzant and 
Benjamin F. Colcord. The capital stock of the concern 
is $50,000. 

A new firm has been organized at Houston, Tex., to 
build a plant for creosoting and burnettizing pine ties, 
piling and timbers for foreign shipment. The concern 
has been incorporated as the Southwestern Tie & Tim- 
ber Company, with Sam A. McNeely, of Jefferson, presi- 
dent and O. C. Drew, of Houston, treasurer. Capital 
stock, $50,000. 

Coastwise shipments of lumber from Savannah, Ga., 
during 1899 were greater than those of any year recorded 
by Savannah officials, being 162,772,000 feet, as against 
139,000,000 feet for 1898, 136,000,000 for 1897, and 110,- 
000,000 for 1895. Of the shipments made New York 
took 64,125,000 feet; Baltimore 39,938,000 feet, Phila- 
delphia 27,233,965, and Boston 8,770,000 feet; other 
New England coast towns taking the remainder. 


8. J. Hill, yellow pine lumber manufacturer, of Cor- 
dele, Ga., has bought the property of the Albany Lum- 
ber Company in that city, consisting of a good mill with 
all equipments and about 7,000 acres of fine cypress tim- 
ber. The price paid was $19,500. 

The Piedmont Lumber Company, of Charlotte, N. C., 
has completed it organization and will erect a plant 
consisting of saw and planing mills, dry kilns, ete., the 
saw mill to have a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. The 
output will consist Jargely of hardwoods. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, of Pied- 
mont, W. Va., has bought from J. R. Dewing, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., 60,000 acres of timber land lying in Ran- 
dolph and Pocahontas counties, West Virginia. 

The Snow Lumber Company, of High Point, N. C., has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $100,000 by A. 
Snow, E. A. Bencine, R. F. Dalton and J. EF. Kirkman, to 
manufacture lumber and furniture. 








TO PROHIBIT PULP WOOD EXPORT. 


Quebec, CAN., January 13.—Kncouraged by its success 
in stopping the exportation of saw logs, the Ontario 
government it is understood will by the same means 
prevent the exportation after April 30, next, of pulp- 
wood cut from crown lands. Of more importance to 
American pulp makers is the fact that the Quebec 
government contemplates accomplishing the same thing, 
though in a different way. Instead of imitating Ontario 
in makingit a condition that holdersof crown lands must 
manufacture logs in Canada, the goverment of Quebec 
favors differential stumpage dues. Last week the govern- 
ment had virtually decided to make the stumpage dues 
on pulpwood $3 a cord, with a rebate of $2.40 a cord upon 
all that would be manufactured in Canada, These figures 
would certainly have put a stop to the exportation of the 
raw material from Quebec. But it was generally felt 
that such a rate would be unnecessarily ‘high. Conse- 
quently a deputation of pulp and paper manufacturers 
waited upon the government a day or two ago and recom- 
mended that the rate be placed at $1.90 a cord, with 
a rebate of $1.50 a cord on all pulp wood manufactured 
into pulp before export. Thus pulp wood exported in the 
raw state would be subject to a rate of $1.90 a cord, 
while pulp wood ground up in Canadian pulp mills 
would have to pay a stumpage tax of only 40 cents a 
cord, which is the rate at present imposed on all pulp 
wood cut on the public lands of Quebec. 

The government approved of the suggestion and will 
likely put it into force at once. So that unless the new 
differential stumpage dues are met in the United States 
by an increase in the present import duty on manu- 
factured pulp, Canadians look for the removal to Canada 
of a number of American pulp and paper mills. The 
United States tariff provides for retaliation only in case 
an export duty shall be charged on pulpwood exported 
to the United States, in which case the amount of such 
export duty should be added to the tariff on wood pulp. 
It is reported that in the log matter the attorney-general 
of the United States has given it as opinion that the 
prohibition of export can be brought within the meaning 
of the retaliatory clause. If that opinion is acted upon 
it may cause a halt in the plans of this government, for 
Quebec is not yet ready to lose its market in the United 
States for both pulpwood and pulp. 
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NATIONAL INSPECTION SYSTEM. 


There has been received from the Inspection Bureau 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, a body 
which was appointed by the association with full power 
to formulate an inspection system and put it into effect, 
a copy of a report showing the organization of the 
bureau and the rules and regulations adopted by it 
for the government of inspection. 

The inspection bureau is composed of the following 
committeemen: M, H. Coolidge, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
W. E. Hoshall, Memphis, Tenn.; F. H. Smith, St. Louis, 
Mo.; M. M. Wall, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. W. Lawrence, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; S. Burkholder, Crawfordsville, Ind.; R. T. 
Witbeck, Chicago, Ill.; T. B. Stone, Cincinnati, O., and 
K. Swain, Rushville, Ind. 

In jiast week’s issue of the Lumberman was published 
the announcement of the fact that at a meeting of the 
inspection bureau committee held at Cincinnati, Janu- 
ary 8, Thos. H. Mohler, of Lock Seven, W. Va., was 
selected as chief inspector. The same meeting definitely 
passed upon the rules of the bureau. The circular as to 
organization and rules is as follows: 


Inspection Bureau of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


To the Honorable President and Members of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association: We, the undersigned com- 
mittee, were appointed at the annual meeting of the Nationai 
Hardwood Lumber Association, held at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
July 13, 1899, under the following report adopted at that 
meeting : 

To the National Hardwood Lumber Association: 
We, your committee, appointed to evolve some sys- 
tem for securing a uniform application of our rules 
of inspection, beg leave to report that we have 
studied the matter thoroughly and believe that it 
is possible and practical to establish an inspection 
bureau, to have charge of the inspection of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, and we 
recommend that a committee of nine be appointed 
by the chair, with full power to act as seems best 
to them in evolving and establishing such a system, 
and we recommend that said committee be given 
the full power of the association in this matter, 

M. M. WALL, Chairman. 

By virtue of the authority vested in us by the foregoing 
we, your committee, have created the Inspection Bureau of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association and have adopted 
the following rules and regulations to govern same: 

The affairs of the Inspection Bureau shall be controlled by 
a committee of nine, constituted as follows: 

The present committee shall hold office until its successors 
are appointed, which appointments shall be made in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The terms of three of the committee shall expire each year 
and three members shall be appointed at each annual meeting 
by the president, and confirmed by the board of managers, to 
fill the vacancies, such committeemen to hold office for three 
years, or until their successors shall have been appointed. 

In case of a vacancy occurring upon the committee at any 
time, from any cause other than the expiration of the term 
of office, such vacancy shall be filled by the remaining mem- 
bers of the committee. 

At the annual meeting to be held in 1900 the terms of the 
following committeemen shall expire: M. H. Coolidge, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; W. BE. Hoshali, Memphis, Tenn., and F. H. 
Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

At the annual meeting to be held in 1901 the terms of the 
following committeemen shall expire: M. M. Wall, Buffalo, 

. ¥.: F. W. Lawrence, Boston, Mass., and S. Burkholder, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

At the annual meeting to be held in 1902 the terms of the 
following committeemen shail expire: R. T. Witbeck, Chi- 
cago, IlJ.; T. B. Stone, Cincinnati, O., and BE. Swain, Rush- 
ville, Ind. 

Five members of this committtee shall constitute a quo- 
rum. The secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association shall be secretary of this committee. 

The accounts of the Inspection Bureau shall be audited at 
each annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation by an auditing committee of three, appointed by the 
president of the National association. 


Rules and Regulations of the Inspection Bureau. 


1. The inspection committee of the Inspection Bureau shall 
hold its annual meeting at the same time and place as the 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. Special meetings may be held any time, at the call of 
the chairman, upon fifteen days’ notice to all members of 
the committee, provided the chairman shall call a meeting 
at any time upon the written request of any three members 
of the committee. 

2. At the annual meeting a chairman of the committee 
shall be elected to hold office for one year. The duties of this 
officer: shall be such as are customary for a chairman to 
perform. 

3. The committee shal] employ a chief inspector, who 
shall inspect no lumber, except when a reinspection is called 
for. This chief inspector shall have authority over the dep- 
uty inspectors and shall see that they do fair, impartial and 
uniform work. It shall be within the power of this chief 
inspector to suspend the license of any deputy inspector who 
shall, in the judgment of the chief inspector, prove incompe- 
tent and untrustworthy, and this suspension shall remain 
in force until the charges against the deputy inspector shall 
have been investigated by the committee. 

4. The committee shall license such deputy inspectors as 
may be necessary to do the work of the Inspection Bureau. 
These inspectors must in all cases be men of good character 
and have a thorough knowledge of their business. The 
inspectors shall receive no salary from the National associa- 
tion, and their only remuneration shall be the fee received 
from the buyer and seller for the inspection done. 

5. All applications for the services of the Nationa] asso- 
ciation inspection must be made to a licensed inspector of 
the association in writing. 

6. A licensed inspector of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association shall issue no inspection certificate of this asso- 
ciation except on lumber inspected by him, according to the 
tules of this association. 

7. The certificate of inspection and measurement issued by 
the deputy inspector shall be final between buyer and seller. 
Any error in inspection is a matter between the party suffer- 


ing from such error and the deputy inspector who made the 
error. In case either buyer or seller is dissatisfied he may 
call for reinspection by the chief inspector, who shall rein- 
spect the lumber promptly, and if an error on the part of the 
deputy inspector is found, such error shall be made good 
from the bond of the deputy inspector. In case a reinspec- 
tion is had, the party shown to be in error shall pay the 
expense of the reinspection, provided, however, that no error 
amounting to less than 4 percent of the net cost of the lum- 
ber to buyer, at the point of shipment, shall be considered. 

8. Each deputy inspector must keep a cash deposit of 
twenty-five ($25) dollars with the secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at all times and must give a 
good and sufficient bond in the sum of five hundred ($500) 
dollars to secure the faithful discharge of his duties. Bach 
deputy inspector will be required to make a monthly settle- 
ment with the secretary of the National association. 

9. Each deputy inspector shall pay to the chief inspector 
the sum of seven (7) cents a thousand feet on all lumber for 
which a National association certificate is issued by him. Of 
this sum the chief inspector shall retain five (5) cents a 
thousand feet us payment in full for his services and 
expenses. The remaining two (2) cents a thousand feet shall 
be remitted to the secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association to help defray the expenses of the association. 
The payment of the fees for the measurement and inspection 
of lumber shall be divided equally between buyer and seller. 

10. Blank certificates of inspection will be furnished to the 
licensed inspectors at a reasonable price. These will be 
known as the “official inspection certificates of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association.”” The inspectors will not be 
allowed to use any other form of certificates. 

11. When a book containing the blank certificates of 
inspection is used up the stub of said book must be returned 
to the secretary and the stub of all certificates must corre- 
spond with the certificate itself, except that the buyer’s and 
seller’s name may be omitted. 

12. Each deputy inspector, after having inspected and 
measured any lot of lumber, shall immediately make out orig- 
inal, duplicate and triplicate certificates of inspection, which 
shall be signed by him, countersigned by the chief inspector 
and which shall bear the seal of the National association. 
He shall deliver one to the chief inspector and two to the 
party ordering such inspection. 

13. All books and records in the hands of the inspectors 
which pertain to the business of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association shall be considered the property of said 
association, and shall be open at all times to the inspection 
of the secretary of said association or his representative, 
and shall be surrendered at any time upon demand of the 
said secretary or his representative. 

14. The inspector’s fees for the measurement and inspec- 
tion of lumber under the rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association shall be as follows: 


Per M. ft. Per M. ft. 
| Ce eae ere GGG FIRM OORicecs cescces . 40¢ 
i Serre rere ce 40c Quartered oak... ...... 50¢ 
PE acccccwn c¢ccecs GOe BO cuess wtanenuas 35¢ 
Pere nn” a 
Qunrtere@d ayeamore.... SOE GOMiics. ccccveccscss 35e¢ 
i rarer a. Se. BMebcws, bese weceenas 40c 
EMTs ovcecadeaes Se, WORE atawccees waees 50c 
CHOMEIDGicccccs secsaces GOO COON icin. vcvetucs 50c 
Cypress and yellow pine. 35c pT PPC ee 35e¢ 


On all woods not named above the inspection fee shall be 
50 cents a thousand (1,000) feet. 

By this action the inspection bureau goes beyond the 
tentative and formal work hitherto done by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and puts its rules into 
effect. The rules of inspection of the association have 
met with quite general acceptance, but hitherto there 
has been no provision for interpreting these rules and 
applying them to any particular case. Hereafter there 
will be not only inspection rules, but an inspection sys- 
tem to which any one can apply. 

We would call particular attention to the seventh 
rule, which is in regard to the authority of the deputy 
inspectors, who do the actual work, and the remedy for 
errors. It has been insisted all along by some that the 
certificate of the actual or journeyman inspector must 
be final. At the same time it has been recognized that 
there must be a chance for appeal in case of error. It 
should be noted that by Rule 7 the buyer and seller 
must accept the certificate of inspection and measure- 
ment issued by the deputy inspector and settle between 
themselves on that basis, so that there can be no refusal 
to accept lumber, no delay in settlement and the like. 
If either party, however, be wrong, the bond of the 
inspector makes good the error—that is, the sufferer 
by an error of the inspector has recourse not against the 
other party but against the inspector himself through 
the machinery of the association. 

This arrangement seems to be a happy one, and in 
the interest of the prompt dispatch of business, of sub- 
stantial justice to both parties to an agreement and 
of faithfulness to duty on the part of the inspector. 

This is the new feature of the rules, all the rest of 
them being more or less a matter of course and call- 
ing for no particular comment. The only criticism 
we should be inclined to make would be that in a per- 
fected system the inspectors should be paid salaries and 
not fees, as in that case they would have no interest 
in the amount of work they might do, as is necessarily 
the case where compensation depends upon securing 
inspection jobs. Perhaps this will come in time, and 
we have no doubt that the arrangement as set forth 
in the rules is the only one the committee thought to 
be practicable, especially as it is not supposed that at 
present enough lumber will be subjected to national 
inspection to support a corps of inspectors sufficient in 
number to cover the country unless they had some other 
source of revenue. 





CENTRAL TENNESSEE HARDWOOD /IATTERS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 16.—The stage of the river 
is a considerable factor in the Nashville lumber busi- 
ness at present. There are anywhere from 30,000,000 
to 40,000,000 feet of logs up the river waiting for a 
favorable tide to float down, and of course their advent 
upon the market will mean busy times. A considerable 
run of tide was reported in Caney Fork, which flows 
into the Cumberland above Nashville, and the lumber 
floated upon this tide is looked for shortly. Besides 
logs there are some 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet of 
lumber already cut on the banks of the upper Cumber- 
land awaiting favorable water to come down. This stuff, 


both logs and sawed timber, is mainly poplar, although 
there is some oak. 

The feeling in the Nashville market shows that all 
hardwoods are in good demand, with an upward tendency 
in prices. The high prices have seemingly caused no 
cessation in demand, and in oak especially it con- 
tinues unabated. 

The Nashville American has recently taken up a mat- 
ter of considerable interest to lumbermen, viz.: the 
preservation of the forests. It says in a recent issue: 

The high price of lumber has not failed to impress itself 
on the public mind. At this market alone, where hardwoods 
are almost exclusively dealt in, the price has in a year 
advanced from 25 to 33 1-3 percent. It is very likely that 
the demand for Ivmber of all kinds, both in this country and 
Europe, is largely responsible for this increase in price; 
but the high price, whether temporary or permanent, may 
well lead to the inquiry: “How is our supply of timber 
holding out, and how long will it last?” 

If those in power in state and nation, if congress and 
the state legislatures do not realize the responsibility that 
is on them in this particular, it is because they are insensi- 
ble to the country’s real welfare. We hope our contempo- 
raries of the state press are going to aid in this matter and 
force the legislature—for public opinion can force the 
legislature to action—to take definite steps to preserve the 
timber in this state from ruthless destruction. 

A shortage in cars is still felt in the local lumber 
business. Both for receiving and shipping goods it 
requires a herculean effort to get cars. 

A rather curious industry is noted in White county, 
this state. It is the selling of walnut stumps. There 
was once a forest of walnut trees there, but they were 
cut long since and sold. Now the stumps that were 
thought valueless when the trees were cut are bring- 
ing the owner of the property a considerable revenue. 

James W. Thompson, of Lenoir City, Tenn., shipped 
100 walnut logs to Hamburg, Germany, the other day. 
They were consigned to Friedlaender & Oliven. 

The southern representative of the Standard Dry Kiln 
Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., C. H. Beale, was in 
Nashville recently in the interest of his company. 

Thomas W. Fry, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hara- 
wood Lumber Company, St. Louis, was in Nashville 
last week. 

H. M. Hart, of the 8. A. Woods Machine Company, 
Boston, Mass., was mingting with the lumber dealers 
last week. He is still putting in Woods machinery 
and says there is none better. 

W. W. Knight, of the Long-Knight Lumber Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was in the city recently. Mr. Knight 
is the buyer for his company. 

The affable D. W. Jenkins, of Henry Disston & Sons, 
Louisville, Ky., was in the city last week selling goods 
to the local trade. 





POSSIBLE ADVANCE IN PLAIN OAK. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 8.—In our opinion the pros- 
pects for the year’s business were never better. It looks 
now as though there would be a large amount of buai- 
ness done in the east. The furniture trade is booming 
beyond anything ever before known, and we can see no 
possible reason why prices of lumber should not be main- 
tained, and perhaps some advance made, especially in 
plain-sawed oak. HAL & Frispee LUMBER Co. 
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A GREAT TAILORING ESTABLISHIIENT. 


A distinctive evidence of the valuation placed upon 
the_ advertising columns of the American Lumberman 
is that accorded this week by Strauss Bros., of this 
city. In their full-page announcement, appearing in this 
issue, in most artistic design and effective color scheme, 
they offer information which will be of interest to many 
of the readers of the Lumberman. “The apparel oft 
proclaims the man,” and there is always a measure of 
moral stamina imparted to the man who realizes that 
he is properly attired. 

Strauss Brothers occupy the entire building at Nos. 
229 to 235 Market street, Chicago, and here is a veritable 
hive of industry. They are tailors exclusively, and 
upon a mammoth scale, controlling a trade which 
covers the country. All goods are manufactured to 
order and are sold from samples furnished to local 
representatives, who may be found, numerically strong, 
in every state. The corps of employees in this establish- 
ment includes seventy-five cutters and trimmers, over 
150 in the offices, over fifty in the advertising and 
printing department, twenty-five in stock and sponging 
departments, and from 600 to 700 journeymen tailors, 
who make up the finishing of the sartorial art. The firm 
are sole users of the Bourgeous fitting system. This 
system makes a “replica” of the form of the original 
from whom the measurements were taken, and a “good 
fit” is practically a mathematical certainty. 

On the clientele of Strauss Bros, are found about 
300 large lumber concerns, who sell the firm’s goods in 
their general stores, or supply their employees through 
this effective method, prominent among whom are noted 
the following names well known to readers of this paper: 
The Sagola Lumber Company, Sagola, Mich. ; Thompson- 
Tucker Lumber Company, Willard, Tex.; Clark-Boice 
Lumber Company, Jefferson, Tex.; Pond-Decker Lumber 
Company, Deckerville, Ark.; W. R. Pearson Lumber 
Company, Thornton, Ark. ; Cottonwood Coal & Lumber 
Company, Stockett, Mont.; Wagar Lumber Company, 
Wagar, Ala. The advertisement appearing in this num- 
ber should gain to this well known house a supporting 
patronage from many who read the same and note the 
inducements offered. 

i i 

I. Seery & Co., of St. Croix Falls, Wis., has contracted 
for 2,000,000 feet of elm to manufacture into hoops at 
his factory at that point. 
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AMONG THE REDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


San Francisco, Car., Jan. 13.—The New Year finds 
California in a state of general jubilation over the pros- 
pects of the coming year. From San Diego to Crescent 
City there are heard only the best of reports and all 
classes of commerical life are included in the feeling of 
encouragement. The general prevalence of rain has 
made the farmers happy and when this is so the other 
branches of the industrial community are well in line 
toward a good year. Even in the southern portions 
of California, the rain has accomplished its purpose 
and the community is satisfied that its years of drouth 
are over and good times once more are upon them, So 
far this year, the weather bureau records show a rain- 
fall four times as heavy as for the whole of last season, 
so that there is no reason to believe that a failure 
of crops is at hand for the farmers and fruitgrowers. 
This means a heavy run of orders as a consequence to 
the lumber dealers and later to the manufacturers. 
Many of the coast and interior mills are at work pre- 
paring their plants for the coming season’s work and 
consequently the machinery houses are enjoying a heavy 
trade, which is depleting their stock on hand and in 
many cases is exhausting the stock of old and second- 
hand tools which have been collecting dust for many 
years in the rear of the warehouses. This condition of 
affairs is most satisfactory to the machinery firms and 
fully goes to show what kind of year is before the people 
of California and the entire extreme west. 

There is another circumstance or chain of circum- 
stances which will materially affect the lumber trade 
circles of this coast. It is none other than the increasing 
demand for acreage in the timber districts all over the 
Pacific slope. Kastern and middle western timber 
interests are inspecting and purchasing all the available 
timber lands in Oregon, Washington and California 
and fairly good prices are obtained for these properties 
In many cases $12 is being paid, while no sale is yet 
recorded running under $6, with $10 as the usual pur- 
chase in small tracts. Mills are being erected on these 
newly-purchased properties and before the close of 
1900 the number of mills will be almost doubled at the 
present rate of increase. 

With the entrance of the eastern interests into the 
California lumber trade will come many excellent inno- 
vations, the greatest of which will be the construction 
of lumber railroads into the redwood counties. From 
late and most authentic reports the Santa Fe road has 
absorbed the California Northwestern railroad and will 
soon construct a railroad extension into Humboldt 
county through Mendocino, thus doing away with the 
necessity of ocean transportation tu this market and 
the double handling of shingles and lumber for the 
eastern trade in redwood. There have been many denials 
to this, but with regard to the greatest conservatism, this 
statement is placed in your hands for publication. The 
report says, “The papers of transfer have been signed 
and delivered,” and this report is to be believed. This 
movement will be of the greatest importance to the 
whole redwood trade and means the increasing valuation 
of many thousand of acres of timber properties in 
Humboldt and Mendocino counties. All who have had 
the best wishes of this trade at heart will welcome these 
tidings as the happiest of New Year’s greetings. 

As to the great and important redwood consolidation, 
there is little or nothing to be written. Matters still 
remain as before, for the options hold for three months 
more, when the movement will either fall or be con- 
summated and at present every indication points toward 
a successful termination of the enterprise. April will 
tell the tale and until then the least said the better for 
the ultimate success of the work. 

With all the good times at hand and every prospect 
encouraging hearty co-operation among the lumber 
manufacturers and dealers, there come reports of dis- 
sensions among the lumber dealers and manufacturers 
of boxes and similar timber products at San Jose. There 
exists no combination or association for the betterment 
of the trade in that locality and each and every interest 
is making the strongest endeavors to defeat and under- 
sell the others. It is a shameful condition of affairs, 
but until further steps are taken, there is no hope of 
there being any other tale to relate. The most bitter 
of feelings generally exist there and the occasion 
demands a very tactful influence to perfect any kind of 
harmonious understanding among the quarreling ele- 
ments. It is to be hoped that peace will soon result 
through co-operation and general sacrifice, so that 
1900 may be looked back upon as a year never to be 
surpassed in the history of the lumber circles of San 
Jose and the Santa Clara valley. 

The press of the lower part of California, especially 
at San Diego, having been considerably misled in their 
consideration of certain local events, are filling up a great 
deal of space with statements about the Newport Wharf 
& Lumber Company’s idea of making San Diego its 
point of receipt for its many shipments of Humboldt 
lumber for eastern distribution. The lumber company 
does not intend to do any such act and Newport and 
Santa Ana will continue to be the destination of all 
the shingles and lumber from the north. 

The Riverside mill in Humboldt county has resumed 


operations. The shingle mill is also running full blast, 
with two new shingle machines installed. A heavy 
season is expected, as the order book is full and more 
coming in each week from all over the country. 

Work on the construction of Harpst & Spring’s new 
shingle mill at Bayside is progressing rapidly and a 
month from this writing will see it ready for opera- 
tion. 

Norton’s shingle mill, at Glendate, will soon be in 
operation. The furnace is nearing completion and the 
saws will be running before long. 

The new locomotive recently purchased by the Sierra 
Nevada Wood & Lumber Company, at Overton, near 
Truckee, has arrived and is being placed in running 
order. The mill there will be operated all through the 
winter season and snowplows will be utilized when nec- 
essary on the railroad. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Tacoma, Wasu., Jan. 12.—The ancient cry of “All is 
well” can truthfully be called out along this coast. Any 
man who is well grounded in the faith feels and thinks 
he knows that the Star of Empire is making straight for 
these shores. 

In all branches of the lumber trade and in every dis- 
trict the reports come that business is good. Of course 
there are minor troubles and complaints, but they are 
only light or trifling. The cargo trade is especially 
hopeful and all indications point to the lumbermen of 
this coast becoming a “world power” in the lumber 
trade. The California demand promises to continue good 
throughout 1900, as good rains have fallen and the out- 
look for a big crop is promising. 

The car trade for lumber has shown no let-up through 
the months of usual depression. In some lines there 
has been a falling away, but in others a gain. A num- 
ber of big orders have recently been placed for timbers 
largely, and there are several more to follow. 

The shipments of shingles for the past six weeks have 
been very light, indicating that there are but few to 
ship, because there have been buyers in the field all the 
time. In the month of December the Northern Pacific 
handled 616 cars of shingles and 1,047 cars of lumber. 
This was double the amount of lumber handled by it in 
December, 1898. For the year 1899 the Northern Pacific 
reports having handled from western Washington 13,510 
cars of shingles, as against 9,754 in 1898, and in lumber 
11,057 cars and in 1898 8,599 cars. These figures show 
a marked increase. The Great Northern has not yet 
secured its figures for the past year. 

The principal cargo mills of Washington shipped to 
domestic ports in December 21,201,123 feet of lumber, 
12,456,746 lath and 1,137,000 shingles; to foreign ports, 
9,985,331 feet lumber, 245,250 lath and 1,569,250 shin- 
gles, 

The Canadian Pacific in 1899 took out of Washington 
2,093 cars of shingles and 223 of lumber. 

Considerable interest is felt in the location of the 
timber lands bought by the Weyerhaeuser syndicate in 
western Washington. Through the courtesy of Thomas 
Cooper, western land agent of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road, your correspondent is able to make the following 
statement: The total amount of land bought was 900,- 
000 acres; no land was included that was timberless or 
partly so; no unsurveyed land; no unpatented lands or 
none where the title is in dispute. The sale does not 
include all the timber lands of the Northern Pacific, as 
they will still have a large area after their lien lands 
are adjusted. Mr. Cooper stated that the prices he had 
seen in the press were incorrect, though he would not 
give the correct figures. 

The Jands are located in the following counties in 
western Washington: 








County. Acres. 
SRNENE 956 2o:0-4 4 pe oeacs SOUS alc arg Ws eco ee 169,560.17 
ED > 56 6:5 Wino neh CR A SRS 89,426.72 
King 116,602.02 
Lewis 153,483.91 
Mason 41,887.18 
SN oh 4-6 oa Bee Ak ee nee 145,949.15 
ler eer eee ere 61,245.25 
NN En re eee ere 18,788.26 
ER. oc cba vanes eoles Nase ae wee eee 79,450.37 
IN oh ais aintes le) wakes o whe'e Gie ae 23,656.97 

WO iwiis cies xs aeiv do abignweas 900,000.00 


For more than a year W. C. Wheeler, of Tacoma, 
Wash., has been trying to get the sash and door men 
on the coast to drop out the so-called “coast” sizes of 
sash and doors. He has finally sueceeded and the notice 
given below has just been sent out to the trade. All the 
firms mentioned are in Portland except Wheeeler, Osgood 
& Co., who are in Tacoma. This movement is made to 
simplify the manufacture of sash and doors very mate- 
rially. The notice reads as follows: 

The undersigned, manufacturers and jobbers in sash, 
doors and blinds, hereby give notice to architects, builders 
and all dealers in this line of the adoption of the official 
Universal Sash, Door and Blind List, effective January 1, 
1900. 

Hereafter all goods will be made 14% and 1% inches in 
thickness and of standard eastern sizes in all dimensions, 
instead of 14% and 1% inches, coast sizes, as heretofore. 

For a time the 14% and 1% inch coast sizes will be 
furnished if wanted at an advance of 5 cents net per window 
and 10 cents net per door. 

This change has been rendered necessary by the growing 
trade from the east. 

(Signed) NICOLAI Bros. COMPANY, 

W. P. FULLER & Co., 

GEORGE AINSLIE & Co., 

NORTHWEST Door COMPANY, 

CLEVELAND OIL & PAINT COMPANY, 
FISHER-THORSEN COMPANY, 

J. A. MARTIN COMPANY, 

NortH PAcIFIC PLANING MILL COMPANY, 
HAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WHEELER, OsGcoop & Co. 


‘here are quite a number of strange lumbermen bob- 





bing around on the tides of Puget sound. Among the 
number the following handsome ones may be noted: 
Charles Hill, Tonawanda, N. Y.; E. N. Bliss, Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; EK. H. Cox, J. W. Drysdale and R. Roberts, 
of the Madera Sugar Pine Company, Madera, Cal. These 
three last named gentlemen state modestly that they 
have heard Washington is ahead of California in logging 
and lumbering methods, so they came up to learn what 
they could. They are putting up a fine saw mill and box 
factory at Madera. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has bought 
of D. B. Hanson, the Edward P. Allis Company’s coast 
representative, a 10-foot band mill, a 4-block carriage 
and set works, also a slasher and trimmer. These are 
for the new cedar mill the company is building in 
‘Tacoma. 

The Berlin Machine Works is putting into the Tacoma 
Mill Company’s plant, Tacoma, a 14x30 timber surfacer. 

The shingle mills are gradually starting up and by 
February 1 will be pretty generally in steam. Prices are 
apt to advance soon and often this year. 





WASHINGTON LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
ORGANIZE. 


CurenALis, WAsH., Jan. 11.—This year the wet season 
in Washington has developed two heretofore unknown 
characteristics. One of them is a certain, though 
unfamiliar, quality of the downpour which does really 
wet a person—that is to say one lately from the east. 
The other is that the air the lumberman breathes (which 
at this season of the year is only another name for 
rain) is permeated with a full-grown association 
microbe, so that the disease has passed the sporadic and 
endemic stages and is now epidemic throughout western 
Washington. 

Within the next ten days the manufacturers of lum- 
ber will be organized so thoroughly that over 90 
percent of the lumber product will be included. If the 
meeting held at Chehalis yesterday, at which the South- 
western Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was organized, is to be taken as an indication of 
what will be done at Kelso tomorrow, at Elma, January 
12, at Tacoma, January 20, and at various other places 
on dates yet undetermined, Washington will be literally 
teredoed with lumber and shingle organizations. 

When H. McCormick called the Chehalis meeting to 
order yesterday at 3 o'clock, to the great surprise of 
every one there representatives from twenty-one mills, 
comprising 95 percent of the product in this territory, 
were on hand. After a brief exchange of opinion it was 
found to be entirely unnecessary to inquire, “What are 
we here for?” and the details of organization were at 
once entered upon. 

A committee was appointed to draft a constitution and 
by-laws, Messrs. Lawler, Phelps and Veness being named. 
This committee reported in a short time and the report 
was accepted. 

The next order of business was the election of officers, 
which resulted as follows: 

President—J. A. Veness. 

Vice-president—H. MeCormick. 

Secretary——-C. A. Doty. 

Treasurer—H. J. Miller, 

Executive committee—J. A. Veness, F 
Miles. 

An informal discussion of weights, grades and prices 
followed, resulting in the selection of the following com- 
mittee to whom the whole subject was referred: George 
Lawler, H. J. Miller, H. MeCormick, A. G. Hanson and 
I. A. Martin. 

Just before adjournment H. J. Miller extended an 
invitation to what he called a little supper to be given at 
the St. Helen’s hotel, with the compliments of his com- 
pany. The invitation was accepted with that steam- 
teed rapidity characteristic of lumbermen everywhere, 
and an adjournment was taken until 7:30 p. m. 

Once seated around the St. Helen’s neatly decorated 
tables, the guests were surprised to find that Mr. Miller’s 
“little supper” consisted of several courses, among 
which various brands of wine were conspicuous. In fact 
the surprise was such that very successful efforts were 
made to get the wine out of sight. 

As the result of a conspiracy between H. J. Miller 
and George Lawler the latter announced, in a fir-like 
voice, that he had been delegated to act as toastmaster 
and hoped the guests would bear the infliction as one 
of the incidents to the maintenance of prices on fir. 
He then proceeded with the following toasts, the parties 
called upon responding in the spirit of the oceasion and 
the wine: 


’. A. Martin, W. C. 


“The Woes of the Traveling Man’—Emery S. White. 

“Associations’—vVictor H. Beckman. 

: “How I Like the West Coast Lumbermen’’—John W. 
Sarry. 

“How It Feels to Be a Legislator’’—Hon. J. A. Veness. 

“Tacoma’’—Robert 8. Wilson, of Seattle. 

“Ties’—A,. C. Shaw. 

“Our Guests”—H. J. Miller. 

“Our Visitors’—David Stewart, mayor of Chehalis. 

The feast concluded, the lumbermen proceeded to the 
convention hall to discuss the values of lumber. ‘The 
committee on prices submitted its report, which was 
discussed into the hours of the early morning and was 
finally adopted with slight changes. The list adopted 
corresponds with the state list adopted at Seattle on 
December 19, 1899, in nearly all particulars. The 
grades of that list were adopted without change; the 
weights were changed on but one or two items and the 
prices were changed only on yard stock, timber and 
stringers. Several minor resolutions were adopted, con- 
cluding with a vote of thanks to the members of the 
press who were present. The last named motion was at 
once hypothecated by the members of the press and it is 
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rumored that they left the town and the hotel man in 
fairly good humor. 

The following gentlemen were present and each took 
an active part in the various discussions: 


A. H. Brown, Brown Bros., Napavine. 

Kd Collins, Valley Lumber Company, Buckley. 

G. A. Doty, Doty & Stoddard, Dryad. 

«. S. Gilchrist, Rock Creek Lumber Company, McCormick. 

William Duhy, Gate City Lumber Company, Gate City. 

A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Company, Enumclaw. 

rank L. Luedinghaus, Luedinghaus Bros., Dryad. 

l.. If. Miller, H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

George Lawler, Wellington Lumber Company, McIntosh. 

Il. J. Miller, H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

i’. A. Martin, H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia. 

W. C. Miles, Rock Creek Lumber Company, McCormick. 

Hf. McCormick, H. McCormick Lumber Company, McCor- 
mick. 

I. T. Phelps, Rock Creek Lumber Company, McCormick. 

If. Pitcher, Napavine. 

John Reynolds, Reynolds & Davie, Pe Ell. 

S. S. Somerville, Somerville Bros., Napavine. 

A. C. Shaw, A. C. Shaw & Co., Centralia. 

Kk. T. Talmage, Elma. 

J. A. Veness, Prescott & Veness, Winlock. 

KXmery S. White, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
‘Tacoma. 

Robert S. Wilson, Seattle. . 

N. W. Bush, editor Bee-Nugget, Chehalis. 

V. H. Beckman, Pacific Lumber Trade Journal, Seattle. 

John W. Barry, American Lumberman, Chicago. 





AMONG WASHINGTON SHINGLE AND LUMBER 
MILLS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 14.—There has been no great 
change in the shingle situation on the coast during the 
past week or two. Many of the mills which expected to 
be running by this time have been prevented from start- 
ing operations by the prolonged floods and wet weather. 
Of the inland mills ahout 25 percent are running, and 
the balance will start this week or about February 1, 
according to their respective supply of timber. A con- 
tinuation of the rains or a period of cold weather would 
postpone indefinitely the time when shingles will be 
coming from the mills in any quantity and hence the 
clerk of the weather may be said to hold the key to the 
situation. 

Prices at the mills are firm and the dealers feel shy 
of accepting many orders at a set price till the supply 
is assured, 

The executive officers of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion signify their intention to start the year with the 
official mill prices at $1.35 for *A* and $1.50 for Clears, 
with Kurekas and Perfections 25 cents and 35 cents 
above Clears. A general meeting will be held January 
19 to pass upon these matters, 

The county bridge over the Novksack river at Everson, 
which was partly carried away by recent floods, is being 
replaced by the Pacific Bridge Company, of Portland, 
the contract price being $5,000. The span which was 
carried out now lies a mass of broken timbers and bent 
ironwork at some distance down the river. 

The demand for fir, both domestic and foreign, con- 
tinues heavy. The cargo mills have had to contend with 
a shortage of bottoms, which has raised freight rates. 
Many have orders for months in advance, the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company claiming to have orders which 
will take practically all the year to saw out. 

The Bell-Nelson Mill Company, of Everett, is prepar- 
ing for a steady run and the management say they 
expect to cut 60,000,000 feet of lumber in 1900. 

Operations have commenced on the new 10-block mill 
of the Hill-Hall Company, at Everett. It is expected 
that the Eclipse Mill Company, of the same place, will 
complete its cedar mill by March 1. The equipment con- 
sists of a saw mill with capacity of 40,000 feet a day 
and a 10-block shingle mill. 

Joseph Parker, of Parker Bros., proprietors of the 
saw and shingle mills at Big Lake, states that negotia- 
tions are practically completed for the sale of their 
entire property at Big Lake, including timber, to some 
eastern lumbermen headed by a gentleman named Day. 
The consideration is $90,000. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


A Seattle write-up of Cosmopolis, Wash., claims four 
things for the Grays Harbor Commercial Company— 
that it manufactures more spruce than any other insti- 
tution in the northwest, that it has a larger dry kiln 
and dry lumber storage capacity than any other institu- 
tion in the northwest, that it saws its logs from the first 
cut to the last with band mills, its big Allis band being 
capable of handling a log ten feet in diameter, and for 
its shipments on lumber to the eastern markets in 
mixed car lots. It states that the company in 1899 
shipped by water to San Francisco 14,500,000 feet of 
spruce, part of it in the shape of boxes in the knock- 
down. 

H. C. Boleom & Co., of Winona, Minn., are about to 
open a branch office at Seattle, Wash. This firm jobs 
large quantities of Washington red cedar shingles in the 
Mississippi valley. 

A planing mill will be established at Cape Nome, 
Alaska, by E. F. Murden, of Kokomo, Ind. 


PPD PII IIIT 


A suit involving a Jarge sum is pending in the circuit 
court at Saginaw before Judge Sharpe as commissioner. 
In 1890-92 George and William Boyce put in upwards 
of 27,000,000 feet of logs in Roscommon county for their 
uncle, Jonathan Boyce. There arose a difference as to 
payment, the latter claiming the matter had been fully 
settled for. William Boyce has since died and suit is 
brought by ‘his brother, the amount involved being 
between $20,000 and $40,000. 








The market has taken an upward turn this week. 
There has been a tendency in that direction ever since 
the first of the year, but no uniformity of prices has 
existed either for carloads or for small lots. Perhaps 
it may be a few days before all the low quotations are 
withdrawn, but the retailer who has an open offer, 
made within the last month, would better close with it 
at once for it will be money in his pocket to do so. 
As stated at the time in the Lumberman, the cut in 
prices made last month was entirely unwarranted by 
market conditions. It was a chronic attack of winter 
depression which even the stimulating tonic of good 
times had not been suflicient to overcome. But the 
break was not so great as is customary in the winter 
season, and the lowest point reached by prices was sev- 
eral points higher than those which ruled during Janu- 
ary and February last year. That is small consolation, 
however, when it is considered that the increased cost 
of manufacture, because of higher prices for labor, lum- 
ber and other material, more than absorbs the differ- 
ence. As a matter of fact, at some of the low prices 
made during the past thirty days, manufacturers had 
a smaller margin for profit than at the lowest figure 
voods were selling for a year ago. Of course the slump 
in window glass had something to do with lowering 
prices for doors and mill work, for it was a demoralizing 
influence in the market. But that depressing influence 
has been gradually wearing off. For the past two weeks 
manufacturers have advanced their quotations to the 
jobbers gradually, and what is more significant have 
refused to sell goods except with specifications furnished 
and for immediate delivery. 

* a * 

Jobbers who have been watching the market closely 
have bought all the goods they could get hold of, and 
as a rule the warehouses are now well filled. But there 
has been very little stock bought for future delivery, 
and that will be a factor in upholding prices during the 
spring trade. Conditions at the factories are favorable 
to a strong market. During the past thirty days pro- 
duction has been reduced to a considerable extent by the 
shutting down of nearly all of the large wholesale 
plants for repairs and inventory, and not all of them 
have started up again as yet. The heavy purchases made 
by jobbers has resulted in reducing stocks of doors at 
manufacturing points until there is almost a scarcity in 
some of the staple sizes, and a general shortage exists 
in open sash. That white pine factory lumber will be 
a scarce article for several months to come is a fore- 
gone conclusion. ‘There are no large stocks anywhere 
in the north and prices are exceedingly stiff. There is 
a feeling that values may go higher than at present, 
although the advance during the past year has been 
from $7 to $10 a thousand. 

* t % 

There was a conference of leading manufacturers and 
wholesalers in this city on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week. The situation was thoroughly discussed and 
as a result it is believed that there will be a substan- 
tial advance in prices during the next week or ten days. 
It is understood that the prices now made by manu- 
facturers and jobbers are higher than the single car- 
load price that has been current for a month past, and 
this will naturally force an advance on the part of dis- 
tributors. The new single carload price on doors is 
expected to be somewhere around 62 percent on the 
basis of Chicago delivery, and on small lots an advance 
of at least 1 percent gross will be made over the Decem- 
ber list. On open sash it is predicted there will be an 
advance of at least 10 percent, but probably no change 
will be made in prices for glazed sash until there is an 
advance on window glass, 


* 4 * 


The Eastern Door, Sash & Blind Association held its 
annual meeting in New York city this week and 
reelected the old officers. An understanding was reached 
regarding discounts, the list of October 2, 1899, being 
reaffirmed. Prices have been quite badly demoralized 
in the east for two months past, but immediate improve- 
ment is looked for. All conditions are favorable to a 
strong market in the east as well as in the west. 

os + * 

There has not been any change in the window glass 
situation officially, but nevertheless the market is 
stronger than it was two weeks ago. Nominally the 
same prices are in effect. When it comes to placing 
orders, however, that is another story. It is under- 
stood that the combine is not booking any new busi- 
ness, and few of the independents are willing to sell at 
the low basis. Some orders have been placed this week at 
24 to 5 percent higher than the combine’s quotations, 
but the sash men are willing to take all the glass they 
can get even at such prices. A meeting has been held 
by the independent manufacturers and a preliminary 
organization effected which may result later in an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the combine. The diffi- 
culty in the way of such a thing being accomplished is 
the co-operative factories; these have always been a 
stumbling block. Should the present effort to organize 
the independents fall through it is thought that prices 
may go still lower, as the combine is evidently out for 
blood and determined to bring the independents and 
co-operatives into line. According to reports last week 
about 2,100 pots were in operation, but at least 10 
percent of these were idle most of the time because of 
inability to get enough blowers. This indicates that 


37 
the production has reached about the top notch and that 
not over an average of 2,000 pots can be operated dur- 
ing the season. As stocks are light in the hands of 
window glass jobbers, as well as at the factories, there 
is little prospect that any surplus of glass will be accu- 
mulated before the shutting down time arrives at mid- 
summer. Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, an 
immediate advance in prices might be looked for, but 
everything depends upon the attitude of the combine. 


a. * € 


Chicago wholesalers say that trade is picking up a 
little. The inquiry for carload prices is as heavy as 
ever and within the last week or two a large number 
of orders have been placed, with prices slowly tending 
upward. Traveling men report that a large amount of 
building is projected throughout the country tributary 
to this market. High prices for building material seem 
to retard prospective operations only in spots. In a 
general way building activity is looked for as soon as 
the weather shall become settled in the spring. In the 
face of an early prospective advance dealers here are 
not anxious to book carload orders and in many instances 
it is said traveling men have been instructed not to 
solicit further business at present. 

* + * 

Only a moderate degree of activity has developed in 
the sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md., so 
far this year. The mills are adjusting themselves closely 
to existing conditions and have been running along under 
easy pressure. It is the belief of the different firms, 
however, that the new year will compare most favor- 
ably with 1899. Prices for the various products have 
undergone no notable reduction, while stocks on hand are 
about sufficient to insure a proper selection. 


* - * 


The Baltimore Sash & Door Company has been incor- 
porated at Baltimore, Md., by Henry D. Glick, George 
Glick, Thomas L, Coulehan, Daniel E. Kean, James T. 
Johnson and William H. Waltz, all of Cumberland, Md. 
The new company is to have a capital stock of $75,000, 
divided into $100 shares, and intends to carry on a 
wholesale sash, door, blind and window glass business. 


+ a * 


Trade conditions showed considerable improvement at 
St. Louis during the past week. Demand from the city 
was better, there was considerable estimating done on 
new buildings and a number of fair orders booked. 
The outlook is good from now on, for a reasonably good 
business during the season. Country orders have 
increased and traveling salesmen report a fair trade 
from that direction, mostly in broken lots, car orders 
not being sought especially. Most of the city mills 
have resumed operations in anticipation of a lively 
spring trade. A number of them are at work on new 
catalogues, which will appear in a few weeks. 

* + * 

There is some demand at Kansas City, Mo., for sash 
and doors on the low prices now in effect, and the manu- 
facturers are getting all the business they want on 
present quotations. From all reports they are all sick 
of the present low prices, and are anxious to see an 
advance. It is therefore likely that prices in that terri- 
tory will be somewhat higher by this time next month. 
The demand for odd work is dull now, but the outlook 
is very good, and the mills will have plenty to do as 
soon as the building season opens. 

* * * 

It was confidently expected that the association at 
its meeting here would urge its members to firmly 
uphold its recent figures, which have been ruthlessly cut 
in this neighborhood recently. With shop lumber up 
$10 a thousand and the price of labor what it is today 
doors cannot be sold under the list price without con- 
siderable loss; and yet some dealers, simply because 
they see big stocks before them, think it sensible to get 
rid of them at any price. There is a fair demand and 
with the one element of price cutting out of the way 
nothing more could be desired. 

* * . 

There is a better feeling among the woodworking mills 
at Buffalo, N. Y., than is really warranted by the pres- 
ent demand for finished stuff, for the reason that it is 
felt that the fine condition of the general business of 
the country, along with the fact that there is not the 
number of mills in operation that there was a few 
years ago, will insure a fair profit to the makers of 
such products as doors, finishing and boxes. The off 
season in all these contributes to the general dullness 
and building is for the most part rather slack, more 
so than it was a year ago in at least a great part 
of the east, as the prices of good lumber are more 
against building than the natural increase of demand is 
in its favor. Still it is felt that some adjustment of 
this difference is sure to be made when the spring 
season opens and then there will be demand for finished 
work that will fill the mills. Prices are fairly firm and 
predictions are all favorable. 

- * + 

The wholesalers at Minneapolis, Minn., have been 
busy the past week entertaining the retailers assembled 
there in annual convention. But little buying was 
done, although the inquiry was very large. ‘The retail- 
ers generally report that building in their respective 
towns the coming season will be very large, even better 
than it was during the past year. All conditions favor 
a strong market. There is expected to be considerable 
done in interior finish as the season’s business opens. 
Salesmen will now go out on the road and manufactur- 
ers look for a good demand. 
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INDIANA RETAILERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION. 





Proceedings of the [Meeting Held at Indianapolis this Week A Big Attendance and Lots of 
Enthusiasm Five Pullman Sleepers Filled with Lumbermen Leave 
for the South Wednesday Night. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17.—The attendance at the 
annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, which was held 
at the Grand Hotel on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week, 
{was very large and probably a 
record-breaker in the history of 
this association. Many of the 
old familiar faces of the Indiana 
retailers were in evidence, and 
also many new ones. The asso- 
ciation is in a very flourishing 
condition, as the various reports 
which follow will show, and the 
past year has shown a gratify- 
ing increase in membership and 
enthusiasm regarding the work. 

The meeting this week had lit- 
tle work to do, as the past year 
has been a very prosperous one 
and there were no points at issue 
to be discussed by the members. 
Much of the two days spent at 
Indianapolis was consumed in 
greeting old acquaintances and 
preparing for the excursion 
through the south as far as 
Jacksonville, Fla. This latter feature of the annual 
meeting proved to be decidedly popular among the mem- 
bers, five Pullman cars being assured and probably 150 
to 160 will avail themselves of the opportunity to take 
the trip. It will be about ten days in duration, and the 
principal points visited will be N Nashville, Tenn.; Mont- 
vomery, Ala.; Pensacola and Jacksonville, Fla., return- 
ing through Macon and Atlanta, Ga., and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and including a large number of 
yellow pine saw mills along the line of the Louis- 
vile & Nashville railroad and the Southern Rail- 
sonville, Fla., returning through Macon and Atlanta, 
Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn., and including a large 
number of yellow pine saw mills along the line of the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad and the Southern Rail- 
way. It may be said in passing, that the Louisville 
& Nashville people have extended every facility to 
the "Indians association to secure a minimum rate of 
fare and Secretary R. K. Willman states that the rail- 
road will really spend all the money it takes in from 
the lumbermen in entertaining and paying the con- 
necting lines over which the excursion passes. The 
oe feels under obligations to the Louisville & 

Nashville people for the work the officials of that road 
have done in connection with this trip, which is one of 
the best arranged lumber excursions ever made by any 
railroad. The excursion will run over the Pennsyl- 
vania line to Louisville, thence by the Louisville & 
Nashville to Jacksonville, Fla., returning by the South- 
ern Railway to Chattanooga, Tenn., and thence via the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis route to Nashville, 
and back to Indianapolis by the first two lines men- 
tioned. A highly enjoyable trip is anticipated, 

The local entertainment features extended to the 
visitors consisted of a German lunch and the courtesies 
of the German house, which was arranged by the fol- 
lowing local committee: George Mass, Capital Lumber 
Company; August Coburn, Michigan Lumber Company ; 
Charles Balke, Balke & Krause Lumber Company; 
James T. Eaglesfield, William Eaglesfield & Co. This 
feature took place on Tuesday night, and the local 
lumbermen contributed to the expense of it. The Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation was also slated for nine o’clock 
Tuesday night at the Grand hotel, but was postponed. 

On the whole, the meeting of the association was a 
decidedly successful one, and the excursion is looked 
forward to with a great deal of pleasant anticipation. 

The following were in attendance at the meeting: 





Those Present. 


Perry Jones, Frankton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Frankton. | 

Cc. C. Foster, Foster Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

Guy Pierson, J. L. Pierson Lumber Co., Spencer. 

A. Dale Houff, Terre Haute. 

Harlan E. Page, Edwin 8. Hartwell Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Philip Voorhees, Logansport. 

Frank H. Nichols, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

hi). C. Leaming, Morgan Company, Chicago. 

W. W. Hobson, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

A. C. Kies, Kies & Brady, Indianapolis. 

Louis Diether, Diether Lumber Co., Fort Wayne. 

Z. T. Stearns, Z. T. Stearns & Son, Attica. 

’. B. Merriman, Humphreys Lumber Co., Marion. 

M. G. Beaver, Fort Wayne Lumber Co., Fort Wayne. 

W. J. Gilmartin, E. Gilmartin, Fort Wayne. 

A. A. Teel, Sinker Davis Co., Indianapolis. 

I. N. Henry, Wingate. 

L. T. Martin, H. c. Martin & Co., Attica. 

Harry C. Page, E. L. Roberts Co., Chicago, and Fordyce 
Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. 

Cc. E. Slagle, Missouri Lumber & Mining Co., Grandin, Mo. 

J. A. Klett, Jacob Klett & Sons, Fort Wayne. 

_—— F. Sprandel, Indianapolis M. & C. Union, Indian- 
apolis. 

J. F. Oldham, Frost-Trigg Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

George T. Paulissen, Monterey. 

Ransom Griffin, Central Coal & Coke Co., Indianapolis. 

Theodore M. Layne, Cloverdale. 

Charies S. Schramm, M. BW. Leming & Co., Lawrenceburg. 


Mord Carter, Danville Lumber Co., Danville. 
George A. Stephenson, Danville Lumber Co., Danville. 
Alonzo J. Carter, Danville Lumber Co., Danville, Ind. 
II. C. Brannum, Montpelier. 
L. I’. Smith, Fogle & Smith, Kochester. 
James T. Kaglestield, William Kaglesfield Co., Indianapolis. 
S. I. Conklin, J. D. Conklin & Son, Greenfield. 

. C. Pratt, G. C. Pratt Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
N. I’. Salling, Anderson. 
Barney C. Smith, Smith & Jackson, South Bend. 

I). Haskett, Cicero Lumber Co., Cicero. 
I’. kX. Mauck, Salling & Mauck, Anderson. 
James N. Rogers, James N. Rogers & Son, Indianapolis. 
Ifanford N. Rogers, James N. Rogers & Son, Indianapolis. 
Ifenry Coburn, Henry Coburn Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
I. . Van Hook, Marble Head Lime Co., Chicago. 
G. W. Sheppard, Indianapolis. 
Charles H. Jackson, Smith & Jackson, South Bend. 
Is. hk. Gregory, Zionsville. 
T. R. Lewis, Burnett & Lewis, Indianapolis. 
. P. Conklin, J. D. Conklin & Son, Greenfield. 
I’, L. Carter, Carter Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
I’. S. Fletcher, D. 8S. Pate Lumber Co., Chicago. 
H. H. Wiley, H. H. Wiley & Son, Fairmount. 
©. I. Faught, Wiborg, Hanna & Co., Cincinnati, O 
(. L. Monger, Elkhart. 
I). A. Peterson, Myers & Peterson, Warsaw. 
Kdward T. Sumwalt, Indianapolis. 
— C, Cowen, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, 0. 
Dudley, Ir win Mich. 

Kilns ID). Wilder, Ii. Wilder, Brazil, Ind. 
Ilion. Thomas Re mayor, Indianapolis. 
T. J. McLaughlin, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 


> 


Miss. 


Walter Quick, M. B. Farrin, Cincinnati, O. 

Smith-Hubbard Lumber Co., Wabash. 

IX. L. Dynes, Hamilton & Dynes, Indianapolis. 

If. B. Burnet, Burnet & Lewis, Indianapolis. 

G. I. Springer, Anderson. 

I). T. Parker, Parker & Johnson, Logansport. 

Ii. P. Scott, New Palestine. 

I. H. Beckmann, Beckman, Dilger & Co., Ferdinand. 

II. Pomeroy, Wilkinson & Pomeroy, Peru. 

William H, Coburn, Indiana Timber & Lumber Co., Indian- 


apolis. 


M. C. Smith, Monarch Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A. J. Isgrigg, Monarch Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. I’. Gwin, M. A. Bosworth, Vincennes, Ind. 

Aug. 8S. Bordner, Brookston. 

M. Ll. Strickler, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

Il. H. Henley, Henley Bros., Carthage. 

W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, O. 

C. Il’. MeCabe, R. A. Hooton & Co., Terre Haute. 

I). S. Menasco, Wood, Dickerson & Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
J. L. Townsley, J. L. Townsley & Son, Covington. 

Ii. Hl. Greer, Holt Lumber Co., Chicago. 

J. P. Hoffman, A. P. Brewer Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
J. B. Martin, Martin & Amidon, Elkhart. 

John Oxenford, Indianapolis. 

George R. Dilks, Richmond. 

M. L. Brown, Osgood & Brown, Chicago. 

. S. Mellvaine, T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., Vincennes. 
W. W. Atherton, Atherton & Sons, Anderson. 

G. W. Burk, Elwood Planing Mill Co., Elwood. 

T. H. Garrett, T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

I’. M. Field, Hamilton Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 

Ik. C. Heck, Elwood Planing Mill Co., Elwood. 

Irank Metzger, M. B. Farrin, Indianapolis. 

Krank Wolfe, A. R. Colburn Lumber Co., Michigan City. 
J. C. Talbot, Tipton Lumber Co., Tipton. 

John Montano, Witham & Bowen Lumber Co., Union City. 
J. HU. Milliken, L. & N. R. R., Louisville, Ky. 

W. C. Raymond, Kokomo. 

George 'T. Raymond, W. C. Raymond, Kokomo. 
Thomas W. Lytle, W. L. Golding, Marion. ; 

James W. Murray, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 
W. HI. Evans, Fowler. 

I. L. Barley, Barley & Spencer, Marion. 

Ii. Wheeler, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

I. A. Enos, 8. A. Enos & Co., Connersville. 

J. P. Frazee, Rushville. 

M. Kirsch, Kirsch & Sellemeyer, Decatur. 

hk. L. Edwards, Dayton, O. 

. G. Staples, Indianapolis. 

G. W. Clark, Indianapolis. 

©. A. Rawlings, Mercer & Rawlins Lumber Co., Portland. 
W. H. Hunter, W. H. Hunter & Co., La Salle, Ill. 

I’. Zimmerman, W. Wilson Lumber Co., La Porte. 

c. R. Briggs, John A. Gauger & Co., Decatur, Il. 

A. T. Cox, Wilbur Lumber Co., Lowell. 

lL. G. Hurlbert, Aurora. 

George W. Campbell, Campbell & Smith, Lebanon. 

B. I’. Coombs, J. W. Pinnell & Co., Lebanon, 

James A. Downard, Danville Lumber Co., Danville. 

M. Gangroe, Clinton Lumber Co., Mulberry. 

J. L. Peck, Indianapolis. 

D. A. Root, Crown Point. 

W. P. Brown, Madison. 

W. H. H. Clark, W. H. H. Clark & Son, Liberty. 

James Hunnel, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 

A. E. Wilson, Gates Lumber Co., Martin-Alexander Lum- 


> 


LR 


ber Co., J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., Pennington Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Henry Kniptash, L. 8S. Briggs Lumber Co., Terre Haute. 
Heaton & Heaton, Broad Ripple. 
H. P. Wiborg, Wiborg, Hanna & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
J. P. Hanna, Wiborg, Hanna & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
LL. G. Miller, Henry Coburn Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 
L. L. Barth, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Herman H. Schultz, Balke & Krauss Co., Indianapolis. 
Austin Ready, Ready & Showalter, Connersville. 
G. FE. Davison, True & True Co., Chicago. 
J. C. Ahrens, True & True Co., Chicago. 
Will C. Pulse, O. L. Pulse & Co., Greensburg. 
Travis Carter, Trivas Carter Co., Seymour. 
Cc. E. Merrifield, Dalton & Merrifield, Indianapolis. 
J. L. Dulin, Pinnell & Dulin, Noblesville. 
Albert Greeley, Greeley Bros., Muncie. 
A. B. Cline, A. B. Cline & Co., Bluffton. 
Cc. W. Stroh, Stroh & Co., Crawfordsville. 
Charles E. Osborn, Veedersburg Lumber Co., Veedersburg. 
S. P. Stroup, 8S. P. Stroup & Son, Waldron. 
William B. Kramer, jr., Kramer Bros. Co., Franklin. 
G. H. Palmer, Sheridan. 
Charles B. Balke, Balke & Krauss Co., Indianapolis. 
Robert Snider, Reese-Snider Lumber Co., Terre Haute. 
Matthew Sterling, vy  eoeed Co., Delphi. 
M. C. Rankin, Terre Hau 
H. P. Shannon, K. H. White, Madison. 
W. H. Miller, Madison. 
3 Watts, Peter Watts & Son, Knightstown. 
W. Pinnell, Indianapolis. 
J. Somerville, Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 


= 
Mansfield, O. 


J. P. Smith, Smith-Hubbard Lumber Co., Wabash. 
G. W. Eichholtz, Indianapolis. 


George W. Schmidt, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Louis- 


ville, Ky 


F. B. "modi. Godfrey Bros., Elkhart. 
J. O. Pearson, Pearson & Son, Sheridan. 


H. Reese, 


Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Springfield, I1). 


William i. Winnie, Tippecanoe Lumber Co., Lafayette. 
John W. Simler, Tippecanoe Lumber Co., Lafayette. 
J. A. Porter, Camp & Hinton, Lumberton, Miss. 
Moore & Lewis, Plainfield. 
Warren County Lumber Co., Williamsport. 
Cc. L. Barnett, Radford Sash & Door Co., Indianapolis. 
Will I. Ferguson, Ferguson & Co., Rockville. 
I. N. Henry, Wingate. 


Morton E. 


Reagan, Knightstown. 


Frank Spangler, Toledo, O. 
William Clancy, Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago. 


Harry W. 


Taylor, Perley Lowe & Co., Chicago. 


Thomas P. Kirby, Muncie. 
Lindsey J. L. McSwann, Fairmount. 
William Lehman, Linton. 
ag Meyers, Meyers & Evans, Bloomingdale. 

lL. Mercer, Mercer & Brannum, Chicago. 
W. S. Brannum, Mercer & Brannum, Chicago. 

D. Bosworth, Bosworth & Poling, Anderson. 
will C. Greer, Missouri Lumber & Mining Co., Muncie. 
M. A. Hayward, traveling freight agent C., H. & D. rail- 
way, Columbus, O. 
J. C. Fyfe, Rust-Owen Lbr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charles A. Hubbard, Martinsville. 
J. O. Parrish, Shelbyville. 
I. C. Miller, Greer-Walkinson Lumber Co., Pittsboro. 
Francis Watkins, Anderson. 
«. H. Ahlbrand, Union Hardware Company, Seymour. 
Sam Tomlinson, Tomlinson Grain & Lumber Co., Win- 


chester. 


red G. Zumvorde, Goodman & Wright, Cincinnati, O. 


Col. A. D. 


McLeod, C., H. & D. R. R., Cincinnati, O. 
The Program. 


The following was the full program for the two days’ 


session: 


ey ping JANUARY 16, 1900. 


Call to order at 3 p 

Reading of the mieten of last meeting. 

President’s address. 

Report of the secretary. 

Report of the treasurer. 

Appointment of committees. 

‘‘Musings of a Retailer,” a paper by T. R. Lewis, of Indian- 
apolis, followed by general discussion. 

“Mutual Insurance,” by C. E. Merrifield, of Indianapolis, 


manager of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 


Company. 


Adjournment till 10 a. m., January 17. 
Informal reception and buffet juneh at the Sem house, 
tendered by the Indianapolis dealers, 7:30 p. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17. 


Call to order at 10 a. m. 
Reports of the committees. 
Recess of fifteen minutes. 
lection of officers. 


“The Traveling Man, by One Who Knows,” 


IIlenry Wheeler, of Chicago, followed by general discussion. 
Adjournment till 2 ~ - 
Call to order at 2 


2 p. 
A paper by A. il. McKenzie, of Elwood, followed by gen- 


eral discussion. 
Miscellaneous and unfinished business. 
Installation of president-elect. 
Adjournment. 


The itinerary for the excursion is as follows: 


Leave 
Arrive 


Leave 
Arrive 
Leave 


Arrive 
Leave 
Arrive 
Leave 
Arrive 
Leave 
Arrive 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17. 
Via Pennsylvania Lines. 
Indianapolis, ING...6. 0 scc0s a 


LOUISVEIG, TY s.06 boc. 6e 8 eens 12 :00 Ssanight. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 18. 
Via Louisville & Nashville pes 


TOUIGTIS. Een as 0 bveveeees = > 
Nashville, Tenn....... w. “Sa eea-elelenee 
DHORNVUIC, “TORN 5.6560 sev 00.00 12 00 midateht. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 19. 
Via Louisville & Nashville railroad. 


BiITMIMP*naM, AlW.. 00 svvvecs € toe a MM. 
Birmingham, Ala..... .. .12 :00 noon. 
OO Sa eer eee 12:45 p.m. 
BORINAW, BlBvccccccce sosssee 1:45 p.m. 
PONCE, DUR civics Ceviececss Stee ae. 
SS ae eee ove Clam Dm. 
MORISOMCEY, AlGecs ccccevccss G00 Bm. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20. 
Via Louisville & oigeertieed railroad. 





Leave ate ga Pas, «ea carbhees 7:30 a.m. 
BETO Te Bbc acs | eeevicecscere 9:00 a.m. 
Leave Bolling, Ala..... > eae aen 85.8: 6 oc 
ATsive CHARGER, BIB. < 6.06c cceeccese 10:40 a. m. 
TOGVO TOREMOR, Bisiciccs svrcecerne 12:10 p.m. 
Arrive DURNAM, Al. ciccee cocccccseccassae DP, M. 
Leave Dunham, Ala........ errr co os 
Arrive WIOMACOD, AlGec6ss sascvevcce 3:40 p.m. 
Teave TiOMOton, AlGecccccce svvces . 3:45 p.m. 
Arrive Pine Barren, Fla........... coe @the D,-m. 
Leave Pine Barren, Pla... ..s.ccccrsere 5:45 p.m. 
Arrive Cantonment, Pim..... sccvcses 6:05 p.m. 
Leave Cantonment, Fla... ......... - 8:05 p.m. 
Arrive Pensacola, Fla....... errr 8:35 p.m. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 22. 
Via Louisville & Nashville railroad. 
Leave Pensacola, Bla..... we. 7:30 a.m. 
Arrive Milton, Fla....... invee tk kone e a.m. 
Leave Milton. ES seks, “neko 6ee Gee 9 a.m. 
APTIVG MEMBER, TiR. icciciciccscce a.m. 
Leave Milligan, Fla.......... a.m. 
Arrive DeFuniak Springs, Fla. a.m. 
Leave Dekuniak Springs, Fla... noon. 
Arrive Caryville, Fla........... p. m. 
Leave Caryville, Fla....... p. m. 
Arrive River Junction, Fla. : p. m. 
Via Florida Central & Peninsular railroad. 
Leave River Junction, Fla. corns e tae om. 
Arrive Tallahassee, Fla... .........+. 5 > p. m. 
Leave Tallahassee, Fla.... ........... ad lib. 
Arrive Jacksonville, Fla..... ........ ‘sy hours later. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 25. 
Via Plant System. 
Leave Jacksonville, Fla...... ....... 5:00 a.m. 
Arrive Waycross, Ga.........+. coves 4280 GO. mM. 
Leave Waycross, Ga....... .....+--- 8:00 a.m. 
Arrive Tifton, Ga.. -10:20 a.m. 
Via Georgia Southern & F lorida ‘Tallway. 
Leave DiCOR, Gor cies 9.00024, c00e cok tae GMM, 
Arrive Ashburn, Ga..... sith inden. :00 a. m. 
RGWVO BAROUIR, Ge... sce ciehee cece 2 :00 noon. 
Arrive Worth, AEA ame maw 2 :15 p.m. 
Leave Worth, UM ra. iocaes «chest, ae p. m. 
Arrive Richwood, Ga... ........... -» 1:35 p.m. 
Leave Richwood, Ga..... Preeti... eas 
Arrive Macon, Ga.. -. 4:30 p. m. 
Via Central “Georgia railroad. 
Leave Macon, G@...... seocscccecsece 0:80 DP. Mm. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 27. 
Via Western & Atlantic railroad. 


EOGVO: Bere Gees ce 008 hb tees te 1:00 a.m. 
Arrive Chattanooga, 'Tenn...... ..... 6:30 a.m. 
Via Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway. 
Leave Chattanooga, Tenn..... err |e 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 28. 

Arrive Nashville; Tenn... .cicecscicec 4:30 a.m. 
Via Louisville & Nashville railroad. 

EQUVG. INDMDVIIO FOND cc cee e veces 4:40 a.m. 
Arrive Glasgow Junction, Ky... ...... 7:30 a.m. 
Via Mammoth Cave railroad. 

Leave Glasgow Junction, Ky......... 7:30 a.m. 
Arrive Mammoth Cave, Ky............ 8:15 a.m. 
Leave Mammoth Cave, Ky........... 3:15 p.m. 
Via Louisville & Nashville railroad. 

Leave Glasgow Junction, Ky......... 4:00 p.m. 
MITIVO TOG, TAY 6c iictas. 4wervices 7:00 p.m. 
Via Pennsylvania Lines. 

BRAVE LOGINVae, BG nines  6hveweese 7:30 p.m. 
Arrive Indianapolis, Ind.............. 11:00 p.m. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session. 


President EK. H. Eldridge called the meeting to order 
at 3:15 p. m. and asked for the minutes of last year’s 
meeting to be read by the secretary. They were approved 
on motion, 

The president then made the following address: 


President’s Address. 


I am pleased to welcome you to the annual meeting of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of Indiana. 
And, by the way, what a great productive state we are living 
in, not only in its great variety of natural resources, but in 
the rapid strides our people are making in literature and 
art. What a great number of well known writers we have 
at the present time, known not only in this state, but 
throughout our broad land and in other countries, where 
their books are published and attract large numbers of 
readers. 

We come together today at the close, as I hope, of a very 
prosperous year to all of us. The year of 1899 will long be 
remembered as one in which the manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers advanced prices so frequently that it almost 
took the breath of some of us, and we have hardly gotten 
it yet. And right here I would say that if we hope to main- 
tain a fair profit in our business we must be quick to add 
our percentage to the rapid advance made by the manufac- 
turers, and not continue to sell a carload of siding at the 
old price simply because we bought it at $2 less a thousand 
than we can today. 

I think the outlook for 1900 is very favorable. While last 
year many buildings were not built when drawings had been 
made, because the owners felt that the high prices could 
not be maintained, they are at this time getting educated 
up to the high prices, and undoubtedly this year will be one 
in which a very large amount of lumber will be used, and it 
looks as though orders not already placed could not 
be duplicated later on except at advanced prices. I think 
that all will agree that the advance in lumber up to the pres- 
ent time has been enough to satisfy any manufacturer or 
wholesaler, unless it is a manufacturer of yellow pine. It is 
hard to say when they have enough. But if they will only 
issue a price list good for thirty days most of us would try 
to get them a few more orders just to help keep them out 
of the poorhouse. 3ut, seriously, I think for the future 
years we have got to depend upon our yellow pine friends 
for not only finishing lumber, flooring, ceiling and timbers, 
but we have got to rely upon them largely for the No. 1 and 
No. 2 common boards and strips, as well as an increased 
amount of piece stuff. Up to the middle af last year I sup 
pose very few of us ever bought any sheathing and lining 
from the yellow pine manufacturers. 

Our friends, the white pine and poplar dealers, are never 
backward about sending us lists of an advance in prices 
quite often, and some of them, possibly to ease their con- 
science, tell us tbat owing to the advance in freight rates 
and labor they are forced to do it. The past year ought to 
have been a mighty good year for some of the laborers at 
the lake ports. We are all getting used to it by this time, 
but we would like to have them give the price list printer a 
little rest during 1900. 

I think we al! feel very kindly toward the manufacturers 
of Pacific coast cedar shingles for their generous treatment 
during the past year in not crowding up prices nearly as 
rapidly as they advanced on some kinds of lumber; but per- 
haps before the close of this year they will be in close touch 
with the yellow pine men in prices. 

I am glad to sec so many in attendance here today. As I 
look over your faces I see some that have been with us since 
our first gathering, and they seldom miss these annual meet- 
ings; they have often expressed themselves as being benefited 
by belonging to our organization. If there are any retail 
dealers here that have not joined our association I would 
urge them to do so at once and then get the other dealers 
in their locality to do likewise. We ought to have three or 
four times the membership we now have. If you observe 
the signs of the times you will notice that at present the 
tendency of large manufacturing industries and transporta- 
tion companies is to work along harmonious lines and try 
and earn a fair interest on the capital invested, which, in a 
good many cases, has not been done of late years. May not 
this be a good object lesson for many of us, where we are 
having close competition, to reason together and try to pro- 
duce results that will give us fair dividends instead of work- 
ing for glory? 

[I hope al] of you are placing some of your insurance in 
the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company. It is 
saving money for all of us that have given it business. And 
don’t forget that it depends upon each one of us for its sup- 
port. It is a purely mutual and carefully and economically 
managed company. 

After the reading’ of the several papers at this meeting 
and tomorrow in the general discussions that will follow I 
hope that each one present will have a few words to say on 
each subject. This is one way to have our meeting instruct- 
ive and interesting. I hope that you will try to be present 
at each meeting. 

During the past year our relations to the wholesalers 
have been very harmonious, no complaints having been made 
of their shipping to consumers. Of course there are some 
scalpers abroad in the land, but I think they are causing 
very little trouble in our state. 

To our board of directors I express my thanks for their 
kindness and attendance at the few meetings we have held 
and also to our secretary, Mr. Willman, the working man 
of our association, for his faithful attndance to his duties. 
And when these meetings are over I trust we may have 
gained some things that may be profitable to us in our busi- 
“em in the year to come. I thank you kindly for your atten- 

on. 


The secretary then made his annual report: 
Secretary’s Report. 


We have passed through a glorious and prosperous year 
in all lines of business and the lumber trade has partici- 
pated in the prosperity in its full proportion. It is said, 
and with truth, that a time when business is good is a poor 
time for an association of this kind to show its worth. This 
has been true in this case. We have had only one claim that 
required an action of the board of directors, which was set- 
tled very peaceably and satisfactorily, and the balance, three 
in number, were adjusted with short correspondence. 


We have a membership of 270, having added twenty-two 
new members during the year, but we have lost some 
through non-payment of dues and change in business. We 
find it very hard work convincing the dealers that they owe 
their support to this association, still finding some who are 
willing to profit by its protection, but who refrain from giv- 
ing us their influence and financial support. We have found, 
where it was convenient to meet such people personally and 
talk to them on the subject, very little difficulty causing 
them to see the benefits, but through correspondence we 
have not fared so well. 

Our board of directors has held several meetings during 
the year; one special for election of secretary and others 
principally for appointment of committees to arrange for the 
excursion and annual meeting and settlement of claims men- 
tioned previously. 

There was held during the year two meetings of the Sec- 
retaries’ Association, one in April in Chicago and one in St. 
Louis at the time of the national conference of manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers. At the former no business of much 
importance was transacted; it was merely a meeting for 
exchange of ideas for the benefit of all. At the latter the 
a resolution was passed at the secretaries’ sugges- 
ion: 


Resolution on Relations Between Retailer and Wholesaler. 


Whereas, The relations between the wholesale 
and retail trade seem to be harmonious in all 
branches ; and 

Whereas, We deem it to be for the best interests 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers to encourage 
the work of the retail associations and to operate 
in harmony with their rules and do all in our 
power to assist them in keeping the trade in its 
legitimate channels; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this meeting recommend to all 
manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber in their 
several districts the cultivation of closer reciprocal 
relations with the various associations of retail 
lumbermen. 

Certainly this was a step in advance to the end which we 
have in view, that of inducing those of the wholesalers and 
manufacturers who have not already done so to see that our 
interests are mutual, and I predict that the time is not far 
distant when a retailer will not be handicapped by being 
compelled to figure against the: wholesaler commonly called 
a “poacher.” 

I wish to thank the officers, directors and members of this 
association for their assistance in this work, without which 
I fear a secretary would accomplish very little. 

The report was referred to the auditing committee 
on motion. 

The treasurer’s report was then read as follows: 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Ralance on hand January 14, 1899.......$ 454.33 


Receipts during current year............ 880.00 
| OI Oe me re eee $1,334.32 
Sic ccnwweres Kamekdaanena 1,152.37 
WG i. ikise ndcageeeieel $ 181.96 


R. K. WILLMAN, Treasurer. 
This was also referred to the auditing committee. 
The president then appointed the following commit- 
tees: 


Auditing—-Wi'l Atherton, H. O. Thomas, C. R. Balke. 

Nominating—C. I. Merrifield, Will Pulse, J. O. Parish. 
‘ a Ilenry Coburn, I. D. Bosworth, Lewis 
either. 

eS and by-laws—Herman Sprandel, Peter Watts, 
&.C. Pratt. 


Musings of a Retailer. 


T. R. Lewis, of Indianapolis, was then asked to read 
a paper entitled “Musings of a Retailer,’ which was as 
follows: 


Did it ever occur to you that your business and your 
methods of conducting the same could be improved? If not, 
your heads need to be examined and your books investigated. 
Taking it for granted you are desirous of living and learning, 
I will state a few thoughts that have occurred to me for 
your consideration and discussion. 

We might designate the lumber fraternity by grades, 
namely: Clear, select, No. 1 common, No. 2 common and 
oceasionally a cull. 

Now, do not flatter yourselves that you do not belong to 
the lower grade. You may consider your bank account the 
standard of classification, but there are other means and 
methods of softing you up and by reference to some certain 
lumber reference book you will find yourself all rot, and 
occasionally you are classed where you belong. Frequently, 
according to this authority, you are full of low-grade defects 
when, in justice, you are strictly clear or at most have the 
elements that-——if an impartial inspection or investigation 
were permitted—you would grade on the winning side. 
Ifave you given the matter of your credit rating the atten- 
tion it deserves or have you congratulated yourself with the 
oft expressed views of the fellow who says: “I can buy all 
material needed to carry on my business and don’t care what 
my rating is; in fact, I never fill out rating blanks. I told 
the commercial agency representative it was none of his 
business, in reply to certain questions he asked me.” If 
you did not treat him courteously, give him full and com- 
plete information; if you did not fill out blank forms coming 
from reputable rating agencies you deserve to be classed 
where you are often, with all the combined defects of all the 
low grades in existence. They are asking no more than you 
exact from a doubtful customer, and if he will not give 
proper answers to your queries you consider him unworthy 
of credit, as you are supposed to be. And I want to say you 
are not escaping the harmful consequences of unfavorable 
rating, which I will not at this time point out. 

I dwell on this matter of credit as something which 
should come before our associations for united investigation 
that we may right great wrongs often inflicted on the retail 
lumber dealers through combined credit and collection agen- 
cies that carry on their business solely in the interest of the 
wholesale lumber dealers. Like any other kind of business, 
there are exceptions, and we have credit agencies that grade 
above the contemptible methods adopted. by others. 

Did you read the other day how confident Maher was of 
knocking out McCoy? He said one punch and it would all 
be over. Are you contemplating doing up or knocking out 
your competitor who has had the nerve to locate in your 
town, possibly adjoining your yard? If so, it may be you 
have confided your tactics to some friend, who proceeded to 
enlighten the other fellow, who desires peace, but when 
aroused he proceeds to knock you in places you had not 
thought of, and in nine cases in ten if peace is proclaimed 
the aggressor will have to sue for it. There are many lum- 
ber dealers in the state who, had they recognized the compe- 
tency of others to buy as cheaply and sell the same way as 
themselves, would have treated their competitor with the 
same business courtesy and encouragement they would any 
other industry locating in their midst, and they would now 
have money to burn instead of having to borrow. This policy 
of driving the small yard out of existence by the larger ones 
or the older established ones generally reacts in harmful 
results to the big fellows, as is attested by the fact that 
through such course of action the line lumber yards of the 
west have largely drifted into the hands of individual own- 
ership. 


When you took your inventory did you discover the same 
old pile you counted one year ago and did you say to your- 
self you could have sold it time and again if you had tried? 
And did you conclude to depreciate the price to conform to 
a weather-beaten back number pile and thereby clean up? 
This is not cutting prices; it is business. Get it into cash 
pak discount, just as you would a doubtful account on your 
edger. 

Did you ever feel like kicking yourself severely because 
you were talked into introducing some new kind of siding, 
ceiling or finish, or some other class of stock that possibly 
you had previously had but one call for, perhaps from a 
person who had recently moved into your territory, and 
after vainly trying to convince your customers of its merits 
over old and tried stock concluded it better to stick to that 
which was entirely satisfactory to nine-tenths of your trade, 
and save you the necessity of carrying two or three grades 
of as many kinds of lumber where one will meet your 
requirements ? 

Did you ever get the populistic idea into your heads that 
the proper parties to buy from were other than the traveling 
salesman ? 

If so and it has proven a success, I think your experience 
valuable, and I would be willing to pay for the secret. My 
own observation is that thousands of dollars each year are 
added to dealers’ profits through the many ways traveling 
men seek to impart information and give good values, at the 
= time not exceeding the authority their firm grants 

1em. 

Did you ever make a complaint which would hardly bear 
investigation against a firm 500 miles away and then have 
some member of said firm drop in and find you had no just 
ground for claim? His opinion of you is invisible to the 
naked eye, whether he says so or not. Apply the golden 
rule in your dealings and you will still have numerous cases 
worthy of adjustment to your advantage. 

There are different methods of collections. It frequently 
happens that a great deal more effort is put forth to sell 
bills than to collect them; in other words, two or three days 
the first of the month is supposed to wipe out the effort of 
thirty days’ sales. It seems to me the idea should be as far 
as possible to make every day a collection day. My obser- 
vation is that a good payer is generally a good collector, and 
keeping everlastingly at it would probably account for your 
not having to put bills every thirty days into the hands of 
some snide lawyer or Jim Crow collection agency, who gen- 
erally fail of collecting any thing and make enemies of those 
you could have collected from by persistent effort and diplo- 
macy. Be careful to whom you sell and invariably have a 
stated time for settlement. Educate your customers to the 
fact that you are as particular to enforce collections with 
them as your bank is with you. The public admire good 
business promptness and are quick to take advantage of 
loose business methods. 

Judicious advertising is money well expended. You have 
probably been importuned for various schemes to which you 
have contributed liberally where the investment was abso- 
lutely worthless as far as you can’ discover, and I should 
not be surprised if you should inventory your plunder room 
that you would find results of much past business folly in 
advertising matter. 

yet your name before the people: get yourself there also. 
Effective advertising is an art and if you want to get value 
received try to profit by your past experience and mistakes. 
I have always found that a good method of advertising con- 
sisted in making ourselves agreeable, courteous and obliging 
to customers, by a slight discount on a bill or exchanging of 
one class of goods for another, even if what you take back 
is slightly damaged. And in many other ways you can show 
your appreciation of his business, which may cost you a 
little, but it is profitable advertising that will bring better 
returns than to whine and haggle over some small matters 
which oftentimes tends to drive from your trade the very 
fellow you are most desirous of keeping. 

Did it ever furnish you much satisfaction to hear your 
competitor in business had captured the fellow who had been 
trading with you and was known to be a first-class “dead 
beat?’ It may be he has cause for the same source of 
rejoicing. You would not beat your neighbor dealer, but 
you would deliberately assist your former bad and undesir- 
able customer in doing so. It seems to me that selfishness 
and lack of common sense dominate our business where lum- 
bermen cannot band together for the purpose of protecting 
one another against unworthy customers. 

There was a certain old woman who killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg, and it has occurred to me that some of 
the manufacturers may be doing the same thing. They seem 
to be all of one political faith when it comes to expansion- 
ists and believers in a prohibitory tariff. 

We know in this city that the high prices of lumber 
checked building more or less during the last half of 1899. 
The producers say they made money and it has done my 
heart good to note on every hand how happy they are; but 
we hear only one cry—higher prices. One of the leading 
and prominent yellow pine manufacturers a few days ago 
advised us.that owing to the unprecedented demand prices 
would advance January 15 from 50 cents to $1 a thousand, 
and a few days later sent us a circular letter saying that on 
all orders sent them before January 15 they would give 50 
cents or $1 off on nearly everything on price list. I presume 
most of the members here have received similar appeals, 
the animal has been patient, continuing to draw the load 
because without protest. Is there not danger of overloading 
and having him lie down on them at least to the extent that 
they cannot command the present healthy prices? As a 
retailer I wish if an advance is contemplated of 50 cents 
or $1 or $2 or whatever they want to advance or intend to 
advance, let it be done at once, so that we can adjust our- 
selves and our customers to a settled condition of values. 

We think in case of lumber the consumer should pay the 
largest share of the tax which has fallen rather heavily on 
the retailer in not being able to convince his customers that 
lumber in the wholesale market had advanced but once each 
day. The same course being pursued during the first half 
of this year, as was the last half of 1899, of continual 
higher prices, will, I am of the opinion, enable the mills to 
pile up a few cars during the fall, as it cannot help but 
retard building. 

I understand some of our brethren in the west are protest- 
ing vigorously against increased freight rates; and on top of 
this lumber advances. The consumer who pays the tax is 
getting tired and does not feel disposed to build that house 
or barn until he can fully realize that measure of prosperity 
has come to him that will partially enable him to pay the 
almost daily advance in building material. 

There may be many things which might be said that 
would stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance that 
I have failed to touch upon. If such is the case you cannot 
help but derive great benefit from your lumber journals 
along these and similar lines. And if you don’t take such an 
indispensable article you will sooner or later be covered 
with moss and rust. I have derived great pleasure and 
profit by reading the bright and pointed business items, 
“Realm of the Retailer” and “Short Talks with the Retailer” 
They are chuck full of meat that every retailer should 
digest. 

As one of the Indianapolis lumber dealers I trust that you 
will continue to make this city your annual meeting place. 
It enables the dealers of this city to get together and renew 
acquaintances and give unheeded advice. We can tell you 
how to dwell together and work together to each other's 
mutual good, socially, intellectually and especially finan- 
cially, but we cannot take our own prescriptions. I have 
refrained from touching upon local associations and their 
results. We know in this city as you do elsewhere that they 
are good; we have during the last year tried association 
work, but as soon as we got through experimenting and dem- 
onstrated it a financial success we discontinued or dis- 
banded, and all our efforts are barreled up for future use. 
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Lrother Huey will probably open a keg if further informa- 
on is needed or desired. 

paper created some talk, particularly 
that feature of it which referred to the rating given 


Mi Lewis’ 


retail lumbermen by the lumber commercial agen- 
cies, and it was generally thought that the com- 


mercial agencies should not send reporters to the retail 
lumbermen, and, after getting the information asked 
for, publish reports which they secured from outside 
parties. 


Mutual Insurance. 


C. FE. Merrifield, general manager of the Indiana Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, then read a paper 
on “Mutual Insurance,” as follows: 


Ilaving been invited to present the subject of mutual 
insurance for your consideration, I will endeavor to be so 
brief in my treatment of it as to warrant you in giving your 
undivided attention to the matter during the short time 
which I shall occupy. 

The Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company had 
its origin at a meeting of your association about six years 
ago. At that meeting much was said about exorbitant pre- 
mium rates, and a committee was appointed to inquire Into 
the feasibility of starting a company for your mutual benefit 
and protection, which should be less expensive than former 
rates 

4 committee on fire insurance was appointed. That com- 
mittee found laws on the statute books of Indiana which 
must have been framed for the known purpose of operating 
against home capital and for the benefit of foreign capital. 

Your committee worked earnest'y through two sessions of 
the legislature before it succeeded in getting such amend- 
ments and new legislation as would enable the lumbermen of 
the state to form a company of their own. 

So long as the statutes were so unfavorably to home 
organizations as we found them to be it might be deemed a 
fixed fact that light premium rates would prevail. 

After performing the difficult task of securing proper leg- 
islation, the hard work of securing business enough to bring 
in $50,000 in premium notes was undertaken. In this work 
your first general manager, A. C. Matthews, did most excel- 
lent service, and with your generous support succeeded in 
accomplishing the task. 

Your committee then raised the $10,000 in cash as 
required by law and the first policy of insurance was issued 
April 1, 1897. Since that time the company has paid 
$12,972.59 in losses. It has paid dividends to stockholders 
to the amount of $3,398.78 and it had on hand January 1, 
1900, a cash balance of $4,520.71. The total cost for 
expenses during the last year was $1,918.81, the combined 
salaries of the president, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager being at the rate of $850 a year. 

A short time ago we sent out circular letters asking 
information as to reductions granted by stock companies 
since the formation of this company. We found the reduc 
tion of rates had reached as high as 62% percent, and while 
this is an extreme case we feel justified in saying that the 
lumbermen of this association have been benefited by divi- 
dends declared by this company, taken together with reduc- 
tions brought about its work, to an amount of not less than 
$10,000 a year. 

The policy of your board of directors has been to do a 
perfectly safe business, and they have not followed the stock 
companies in their ruinously low rates. 

It is greatly to the credit of the stockholders of our com- 
pany that they have retained their policies with us at rates 
considerably higher than the cut rates of the old line com- 
panies, and you may depend that if those companies could 
get ride of the mutual companies the rates would at once go 
back to very high figures. 

We do not ask or expect to carry all of the insurance for 
any one firm, but we do believe that it is to the best interest 
and the bounden duty of every lumberman in Indiana to take 
at least a $1,000 policy in the company which has produced 
such beneficent results as the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company has done, and while our rates may be 
in some cases higher than the cut rates of other companies 
we ean rest in the knowledge that our rates are on a safe 
basis, which is one of the chief elements of a sound com- 
pany. With such economical administration as has hereto- 
fore been given to our company there is every reason to 
believe that large dividends will reduce the cost of insurance 
to the very minimum. 

It is a well known fact that the old line companies took 
from 30 to 40 percent of their gross income for expenses of 
conducting their business and that in many cases they piled 
up colossal fortunes. At the same rate of premium is it 
not reasonable to believe that the mutual companies can 
pay from 15 to 20 percent for expenses and pay handsome 
dividends. 

It was the purpose of the mutual company to*bring about 
a reduction in the cost of fire insurance and surely no one 
can claim that it has failed of its purpose. The question 
naturally arises, Will you support the company which has 
wrought this good work, or will you leave its support to 
others? 

While the past year has been unusually disastrous to most 
insurance companies and while the losses in our company 
have been abnormal, we nevertheless find ourselves in a 
fair condition and feel that our company has demonstrated 
the wisdom of its founders and the necessity for its exist- 
ence, 


Upon the conclusion of Mr. Merrifield’s talk, the meet- 
ing resolved itself into a mutual insurance love feast, 
in which the following members expressed their satis- 
faction with the results of the work of the company: 





George IE. Springer, Anderson. 

Will Pulse, O. L. Pulse & Co., Greensburg. 

Henry Coburn, Henry Coburn Lumber Company, Indian- 
apolis 

S. P. Stroup, 8. P. Stroup & Son, Waldron. 

Peter Watts, Peter Watts & Son, Knightstown. 

©, C, Foster, Foster Lumber Company, Indianapolis. 

M. C, Rankin, Terre Haute. 

L. G. Hulbert, Aurora. 

Mr. Pulse reported the results as very satisfactory, 
as the mutual company had forced the old line com- 
panies to reduce their rates owing to the competition. 
If the old line companies now offered insurance at half 
the price he would not feel like giving them a dollar’s 
worth of business nor would he cancel a dollar’s worth 
of mutual insurance, because he believed in sticking 
to the boat that carried him across the stream. 

Mr. Coburn, of Indianapolis, said that the rates had 
been reduced by the mutual company very materially 
over the old rates paid the old line companies and he 
maintained that it should be supported in the future 
as strongly as it had been in the past or else the old 
line companies would restore the former rates. It must 
be supported by the entire lumber trade of the state, 
and in this connection, he introduced the following 
resolution: 

Whereas. The Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company has by its organization and good management 
secured very material reductions in insurance rates through- 
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out the state, it deserves the united and earnest support of 
the dealers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That as members of the Indiana Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association we unite in indorsing and recommending 
the company, and urge each individual member to carry 
insurance in the company to its limit. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. Mr. Stroup, 
in moving its adoption, said that every member should 
carry a copy of it home with him. 

Mr. Eaglesfield stated that the board of directors 
of the insurance company had expressed themselves 
astonished that so many Jumbermen in Indiana did 
not take insurance with it. Every lumberman was 
under obligations to this company and this fact ought 
to be brought forcibly to his mind. 

The other gentlemen referred to spoke very forcibly 
along the same lines, and the result was that a large 
amount of new business was written before the meeting 
adjourned. 

President Eldridge noticed W. H. Hunter, formerly 
president of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
in the hall, and called upon him for a few remarks. He 
made a very stirring talk, which was greatly enjoyed 
by the members. He stated that he was pleased to meet 
the Indiana people and hear such earnest discussion 
as that in which they were engaged. He had devoted 
much of his time and thought to this subject of insur- 
ance and wished to bring out a particular thought on 
this question of obligation which was referred to by 
Mr. Eaglesfield. For his own part, he called it some- 
thing stronger than an obligation—he called it a debt, 
which the lumbermen owed to mutual lumber insurance 
companies. He went somewhat into the historical 
features of mutual insurance, and stated that if the 
members would recollect back in 1890 and 1891, they 
would remember that they never heard of a lumber- 
men’s mutual company in those years. All the busi- 
ness was then placed with the old line companies and 
the lumbermen walked up to the cashier’s desk and paid 
their exhorbitant premiums like men. Then came the 
mutual company, organized by the northwestern lum- 
bermen, and it took like wildfire; and then Illinois 
began to nibble at the idea and it gradually extended 
into Ohio and elsewhere throughout the west. It was 
soon found that better insurance was offered than ever 
was secured through the old line companies, one reason 
being that fire losses were adjusted by lumbermen, and 
not by men antagonistic to the craft. He asked the 
dealérs whether they would prefer to meet with a 
lumberman in adjusting a loss or with one who knew 
nothing about lumber. As the mutual companies grew, 
the old line companies began to talk fight, and slash 
and cut the rates in order to get the business back. 
For his own part, he stated that he was carrying all 
but $2,000 of his total insurance with the mutual 
companies and that he had just learned he could place 
that $2,000 with the Indiana company and he had then 
and there given them the business and would cancel 
his old line insurance entirely. He stated that he was 
saving $71 a year in premiums, which he owed as a 
debt to the mutual companies. His talk was greeted 
with enthusiastic applause. 

The meeting then adjourned to Wednesday morning. 


Tuesday Night’s Entertainment. 


The entertainment given by the Indianapolis lumber- 
men to the visiting retail dealers at the German house 
was entirely informal, and the evening was greatly 
enjoyed. Bowling was indulged in, a light lunch was 
served and the thanks of the association were extended 
to the Indianapolis dealers who contributed to this 
part of the entertainmert. 


Wednesday Morning Session. 


The meeting was called to order at 10:15 and Presi- 
dent Eldridge asked for reports of the various com- 
mittees. The committee on nominations reported as 
follows: 


Your committee on nominations for officers of the associa- 
tion for the ensuing year would respectfully recommend the 
following: For president, S. P. Stroup, of Waldron; for 
vice-president, J. W. Pinnell, of Indianapolis; for directors, 
William Buddenbaum, Indianapolis; C. A. Hubbard, Martins- 
ville; Barney C. Smith, South Bend.; H. R. MclIlvane, Vin- 
cennes. 

On motion of Mr. Rankin, of Terre Haute, the above 
named gentlemen were put in formal nomination and 
elected by acclamation. 

The committee on resolutions then presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

Resolved, That we tender the retiring officers of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana our hearty 
thanks for their faithful and untiring efforts in bringing 
about its present success and usefulness and for their 
efforts in getting us special low rates from the Central 
Traffic Association. 

Resolved, That to the proprietors of the Grand hotel for 
their courtesy and kindness and attention to this associa- 
tion are due our best thanks. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the gentlemen who have read papers for and in the 
interest of our association during this meeting. 

Resolved, That we heartily thank the retail Jumber dealers 
of Indianapolis for the entertainment they extended to this 
association at the Deutsch Haus last evening. 


Henry Wheeler, of Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago, 
was then asked to read a paper entitled “The Traveling 
Man.” His paper was as follows: 


The Traveling Man. 


The traveling man is a subject upon which we could con- 
sume a considerable length of time, extolling not only his 
merits but the ups and downs in his everyday contact with 
the outer world, but I will only give you a brief synopsis 
of his many and numerous qualifications. 

He is a necessary constituent not only to his employer but 
to his patrons, who need his bright smile and happy “hello” 
as they need the smile of the sun on a cold wintry morning. 


The vocation of the traveling man is educational, both for 
himself and those with whom he comes in contact. 

Courage is his paramount element, and patience his domi- 
nant virtue. Courtesy and suavity (with just a little wis- 
dom of the serpent and the harmlessness of the dove thrown 
in) are his prominent characteristics, and these are in con- 
tinual demand, as he has need of them every hour while 
rapidly traveling from town to town, meeting with every 
grade of human nature. 

Truly he has a grand opportunity of studying human 
nature in all its phases. Each customer must be met and 
dealt with in a different manner, for when he enters their 
place of business he does not always find them in a pleasant 
mood, as they have troubles of their own. But instead of 
feeling discouraged at the manner in which he might be 
received he should overlook this, and with his bright and 
genial conversation help dispel the cloud and by so doing he 
often carries away a good-sized order. 

To be successful he must be thoroughly posted in the line 
which he represents; also he must be a ‘‘jolly good fellow,” 
always pleasant ; no matter if he has troubles he must hide 
them away and placidly sit oftentimes and listen to the 
other fellow’s. So he is frequently called upon to bring his 
knowledge of human nature into play. 

Who knows better than he that life has two sides and that 
he is no exception to the rule, for there are the sacrifices of 
home, comforts of the fireside, broken rest (to catch late and 
early trains), the cold, hard beds in winter and the hot, 
stuffy rooms, screenless windows and often too many “ticks” 
to disturb his slumbers in the summer, not to mention the 
“bill of fare’’ placed before him at each and every meal— 
while he often sees but little ‘fare’? he never fails to see 
the “bill” that’s there. 

But notwithstanding his varied experiences, they assist to 
make the traveling man a better and wiser fellow. His 
jolly, jovial good humor never seems to leave him; his genial 
countenance and ever-ready smile, his cheerful “hello, there,” 
has kept the business interests of the nation from being 
submerged, and he can now look out upon the flag of pros- 
perity waving over the land, with the waters of discour- 
agement all gone, and from his serene and hopeful hights 
know that he has helped to lift the business man out of the 
slough of despondency and the mire of bankruptcy. 

So there is compensation for the traveling man after all, 
for he knows he is the ‘force of motion” of all commercial 
enterprises. 

Ife is an inspiration to the merchant seller and the mer- 
chant buyer; he keeps things in motion—indeed, he might 
truly be regarded as the shadow of the forthcoming inven- 
tion—perpetual motion. 

He is the mediator between those two great forces—com- 
merce and wealth. 

You will find him in every quarter of the civilized globe, 
putting in motion the enterprises and inventions of his 
employer. 

The energy of the traveling man is needed in introducing 
every new enterprise, every new invention, for it cannot be 
done by printer’s ink. 

The country today is flooded with circulars of all that is 
new under the sun, but how many of you take the time to 
read them; you generally glance at them and then throw 
them into the waste basket and never think of them again. 
But when the traveling man presents himself to you and 
calls your attention to this article of merchandise or that 
new invention you naturally become interested and feel anx- 
ious to know the full merits of the article presented, and 
nine times out of ten you are fully convinced of its useful- 
ness and that it is needed in your business. 

Therefore, we say that the traveling man is a necessary 
constituent, and no article that is manufactured or invented 
can ever be successfully introduced to the business world 
except by the earnest solicitation of the traveling man. 

The traveling men are an army in themselves, for statis- 
tics tell us that there are over 5,000,000 traveling men in 
the United States alone. 

And now, in consideration of the fact that our only weak- 
ness is our excessive modesty, I think we may congratulate 
ourselves that as a class the most prominent of the business 
world is the traveling man—for this has been said by ‘‘one 
who knows.” 


The thanks of the association were tendered Mr. 
Wheeler upon conclusion of his reading, and several of 
the retail dealers made short addresses upon the value 
of the traveling man’s work in commercial life. 

John Montano announced to the meeting at this time 
that the list of excursionists was filled and no more 
could be taken on the trip, there being five Pullman cars 
filled with members and their families. He added that 
this excursion was the largest in point of numbers, the 
longest in distance and the most extensive and com- 
plete in every way that the Indiana association had 
ever attempted. 

The meeting then adjourned until 2 p. m. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


President Eldridge called the meeting to order at 
2:30 and asked for the report of the auditing coni- 
mittee, 

The committee reported that it found the accounts 
and books of the secretary and treasurer correct and 
reccommended their approval. On motion they were 
approved. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws had no 
report to make. 

A. H. McKenzie, of Elwood, Ind., was expected to 
read a paper to the association at this time, but as he 
did not appear at the convention and sent no paper, this 
feature of the program was necessarily omitted. 

President Eldridge then announced that the next 
work on the program was the installation of the newly 
elected president. He appointed Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Parry to escort Mr. Stroup to the chair. 

Mr. Stroup said that he thanked the association for 
elevating him to the honor of being president of tie 
Indiana retailers’ association—it was no mean honor. 
He was one of the founders of the association; he was 
here when the organization was born, and he had not 
missed a meeting since then. The association came 
into existence in June, 1882. He could see a few of the 
old familiar faces that were with him at the time of 
the initial meeting of the association, but he regrettcd 
to say that many of the old lumbermen had passed 
away; some had gone out of business, while new onc3 
had taken their places. The organization had grown 
from a small body of forty or fifty lumbermen to 
nearly 300. Why more of the state dealers were not 
members was a mystery to him. Every retail lumber- 
man in Indiana ought to join the association. ‘The 
dealers met annually for their mutual good—to talk 
over business and devise means for the betterment of 
the trade. 
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Ile referred briefly to the various excursions which 
the association had inaugurated and carried out in 
years past, and stated that while the first excursion 
which went into the timber lands of Michigan in the 
middie of winter was not as largely attended as will 
be that of 1900, it was nevertheless thoroughly enjoy- 
able, as has been every excursion given under the 
auspices of the organization. The lumbermen and their 
families have had in these excursions an opportunity 
for broadening their minds and visiting different parts 
of the country which they had never seen before, and he 
hoped they would be kept up. 

He concluded by asking the assistance and help of 
every member of the association during the coming 
year, not only to increase the membership, but to work 
hand in hand with each other for the good of the 
organization. As for himself, he promised that he 
would do everything in his power to strengthen it, and 
with the assistance of the other members the associa- 
tion would continue to grow and be still more effectual 
in its work than it had been in the past. 

There being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed without a day. 


Directors’ [leeting. 


‘The new board of directors held a meeting immedi- 
ately after adjournment and elected R. K. Willman, of 
Hartford City, secretary for the ensuing year. After 
transacting routine business it adjourned. 


S. P. Stroup, the New President. 


S. P. Stroup, the newly elected president of the Indi- 
ana retailers’ association, is a lumberman whose face 
has been familiar at the meetings of this and other 
state associations for the past ten years, in fact ever 
since association work among the retailers was started. 
He is a retail dealer at Waldron, Ind., and has been 
in the lumber business all his life. He has always 
been a hard and conscientious association worker and a 
firm believer in organized effort among the dealers, and 
in various councils of the association he has stood out 
for the rights of lumbermen and has been instrumental 
in passing much of the legislation which associations 
have asked since their inception. He is constantly on 
the floor advocating some strong measure during con- 
ventions for the good of the lumbermen, and his talk 
is always listened to attentively and with consideration 
by his fellow dealers. He is one of the strongest char- 
acters in the Indiana retail association. 

Mr. Stroup was one of the organizers of the asso- 
ciation, in June, 1882. He has been in the lumber busi- 
ness since 1873 at Waldron, Ind., the original firm 
being Caterman & Stroup until 1877, when the senior 
member died, and then it was known as 8. P. Stroup, 
saw and planing mill operator. ‘This continued until 
January, 1898, when it became 8. P. Stroup & Son. He 
has been a director continuously since the organization 
of the Indiana association and at one time was vice- 
president, following which he was elected to the presi- 
dency, but declined. He has been on every committee 
of the association and has served ten years on the 
lien law committee. No better selection could be made 
for the presidency than Mr. Stroup. 


Notes. 


The excursion committee occupied rooms 24 and 25 
during the meeting. 

The general meetings were held in the ladies’ ordi- 
nary, adjoining the dining room of the Grand. 

The traveling men held an informal meeting Wednes- 
day morning, and discussed the approaching annual 
meeting, which will be held at the Leland hotel, Chi- 
cago, on the same date as the Illinois retailers’ meet- 
ing. 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation was postponed, owing 
to the entertainment at the German houge. 

H. H. Wiley & Son, of Fairmont, Ind., have just 
sold out their business to J. L. Simmons & Co., who 
will continue at the old stand. 

C. E. Merrifield, general manager of the Indiana Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, speaking of the 
building outlook in Indianapolis for this season, said: 
“The building in this city started out very favorably last 
April, but at that time the gas companies announced 
that no more connectidns would be made with resi- 
dences. Consequently only one-third of the projected 
buildings were completed. For example, I myself con- 
templated building four houses, but when the gas com- 
panies made this announcement, I built only two. It 
appears now that many other people who intended to 
build last year will put up buildings this year. There 
were not as many houses built last year as the demand 
required, and I think there are fewer vacant houses in 
Indianapolis today than at any former period in the 
history of the city. Prices on lumber are practically 
settled and I anticipate no further advance. It costs 
20 percent more to build now than it did a year ago, but 
as prices are now practically fixed, I do not think many 
people will be deterred from carrying out their building 
projects.” 

M. C. Rankin, of Terre Haute, said: “The con- 
templated location of several factories in Terre Haute 
has given rise to a little boom in building circles. The 
natural facilities of the city have been attracting the 
attention of manufacturers. It is a fact that a belt 
railroad could be built around Terre Haute, and within 
a radius of four miles shafts could be sunk and coal 
enough secured to supply any number of factories. As 
regards the increase in the price of lumber, we retailers 


would like to say there will be none, but the whole- 
salers say there may be an advance on account of a 
shortage in the supply. 

There were four representative lumber dealers attend- 
ing the meeting from Ft. Wayne: J. A. Kiett, M. S. 
Bearer, of the Ft. Wayne Lumber Company; M. Gilmar- 
tin and Louis Diether, of the Diether Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Diether said: “We have been furnishing 
estimates to a number of contractors and architects 
which indicates that the building industry in Ft. Wayne 
is not languishing. Allen county has just finished build- 
ing a $1,000,000 court house. A number of business 
blocks and also a large school building, costing $20,000, 
have just been completed. Last year the building per- 
mits were only $171 in excess of the previous year, and 
amounted to $350,000. The building consisted largely of 
additions and repair work. This year a number of 
costly residences will be constructed and probably a 
union depot. Prices of building material have advanced 
about 25 percent, which has discouraged some building 
projects, but I think as the people become accustomed 
to higher prices they will continue building. The com- 
mon grades of white and yellow pine have taken a 
greater jump, although hardwoods have also advanced 
materially.” 

H. J. Dudley, a wholesaler at Fremont, Mich., stated: 
“TY think building has been somewhat retarded in cer- 
tain sections of the country, on acount of the prevail- 
ing high prices of building material. However, [ am 
living in a section of the country where they depend 
more upon the production of lumber than upon build- 
ing enterprise. Logging is greatly hampered on account 
of insufficient snow. In Michigan, as far north as 
Traverse City, there has been no sleighing, and unless 
there is a fall of snow soon the outlook for lumber 
in the interior of that state will be dismal indeed. 
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Loggers as a rule are well prepared for getting in the 
logs in case they get snow, but unless they are favored 
very soon there will certainly be a shortage. I can 
safely say that there is not half a3 much dry lumber 
in the interior as there was a year ago.” 

E. F. Harris, of Indianapolis, was on hand in the 
hotel lobby with a line of samples of the McCune lum- 
ber lock joint products. This joint is a patented groove 
that locks as it is laid and is especially good for car 
roofing, drop siding, flooring, ete. The intention of the 
people who control this patent is to manufacture and 
sell knives to make this groove and allow material to 
be manufactured under the patent on a royalty basis. 


The True & True Exhibit. 


J. C. Ahrens, the genial manager of the True & True 
Company’s sales department, had a True & True head- 
quarters in room 28 during the convention, and dis- 
tributed advertising matter and information gratis. 

G. E. Davison, who takes D. 8S. Menasco’s place on the 
road for the True & True Company in Indiana, was an 
able assistant to Mr. Ahrens in the interests of the 
company. Cigars, match boxes (filled and unfilled), and 
True & True calendars were on tap and all comers 
were welcomed to any and all of the display. 


The Excursion. 


A special train made up of five Pullman coaches, bag- 
gage car and commissary car waited at the union sta- 
tion for the retail dealers and their families to leave 
at 9:15 Wednesday night on the southern trip. 
About 200 comprised the party, including many ladies. 
As outlined elsewhere in this report, the excursion will 
run over the Pennsylvania line from this city to Louis- 
ville, Ky., where the train will be switched upon the 
Louisville & Nashville tracks, which railroad took the 
initiative in organizing the trip, and will run over 


its railroad continuously to Jacksonville, Fla., and also 
on the return trip from Atlanta through Chattanooga 
and Nashville back to Louisville. It will be accompanied 
by officials of the Louisville & Nashville railroad from 
the time it leaves Indianapolis until its return. 

Besides visiting some of the largest and most interest- 
ing cities in the south, the excursionists will be enter- 
tained by a number of the yellow pine manufacturers 
in Alabama, Georgia and Florida, whose saw mill estab- 
lishments are along the lines of these roads. There 
are some very extensive saw mills along the Louisville 
& Nashville which are regarded in the south as being 
model mills, and it is stated here that arrangements 
have been made with most of them to give the visiting 
retailers some kind of an entertainment, such as a 
banquet, a trip into the woods over the logging railroad, 
an inspection of the saw and planing mills and an 
introduction into the manufacture of various kinds of 
yellow pine. At this lumber is now being used very 
extensively by the retail yards of Indiana and is grad- 
ually replacing white pine, many of the retailers are 
intensely interested and will seize this opportunity of 
noting how it is manufactured, from the log to the 
finished product. 

The excursion left on time from the union station, and 
as this goes to press, the party will be speeding south- 
ward and approaching the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Excursionists. 


The following lumber concerns had _ representatives 
enrolled for the excursion: 


Brannum Lumber Company, Alexandria, Ind. 
Mercer & Brannum, Montpelier, Ind. 
Hennett & Witte, Cincinnati, ©. 

B. E. Gregory, Zionsville, Ind. 

Rollins Lumber Company, Portland, Ind. 
T. M. Lane, Cloverdale, Ind. 

I. Fitzenberger, of Murphy & Kuntz, Middletown, Ind 
Bosworth & Poling, Anderson, Ind. 

W. W. Evans, Fowler, Ind. 

Jacob Klett & Son, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Union Hardwood Company, Seymour, Ind. 
L. G. Murphy, Converse, Ind. 

Winters Lumber Company, Hlwood, Ind. 
Ilamer Lumber Company, Greentown, Ind. 
J. T. Eaglesfield, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Baike & Krause. Indianapolis. 

Hl. Hi. Wiley & Son, Fairmount, Ind. 
Mercer Lumber Company, Hartford City, Ind. 
l.. M. Schaffer, Argo, Ind. 

Clinton Lumber Company, Mulberry, Ind. 
Woodward Bros., Lapel, Ind. 

J. O. Parrish, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Foster Lumber Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Taylor & Brown, Pendleton, Ind. 

W. E. Talbert, Greensburg, Ind. 

G. H. Palmer, Sheridan, Ind. 

W. F. Gwin, Vincennes, Ind. 

J. W. Long, Kewanna, Ind. 

Charles Schramm, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Henley Bros., Carthage, Ind. 

M. C. Rankin, Terre Haute, Ind. 

A. C. Kies, Jonesboro, Ind. 

Moore Bros., Ligonier, Ind. 

M. 8S. Huey & Sons, Indianapolis, Ind 
Greely Bros., Muncie, Ind. 

Kirby Bros., Muncie, Ind. 

John A. Schumacher, Indianapolis. 
Jungeclaus & Co., Indianapolis. 

Parker & Johnson, Logansport, Ind. 
George Dilks, Richmond, Ind. 

William Lehmon, Linton, Ind. 

W. A. Prather, Indianapolis. 

Bolweg & Co., Indianapolis. 

Porter Bros., Shelbyville, Ind. 

Smith & Jackson, South Bend, Ind. 

Cicero Lumber Company, Cicero, Ind. 
Crozier & Brown, Madison, Ind. 
Buddenbaun Bros., Indianapolis. 

J. N. Rogers & Son, Indianapolis. 

ki. Gilmartin, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Ready & Showalter, Connersville, Ind. 

C. D. Benedict, Peoria, Ill. 

William Clancy, Chicago. 

W. L. Golding & Son, Marion, Ind. 
Perason Bros., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Barley & Spencer, Marion, Ind. 

W. IL. Hunter, La Salle, Ill. 

S. T. Stroup, Waldron, Ind. 

J. W. Pinnelt, Indianapolis. 

George Goss, Martinsvilel, Ind. 

George Springer, Anderson, Ind. 

L. H. Jones, Bloomfield, Ind. 

Tucker, Moore & Co., Cromwell, Ind. 

L. E. Hazen, Philo, Il. 

J. H. Beckman, Ferdinand, Ind., 

F. G. Fralich, Tipton, Ind. 

M. A. Bosworth, Vincennes, Ind. 

Witham & Bowen Lumber Company, Union City, Ind. 
Willman Lumber Company, Hartford, Ind. 
E. H. Eldridge & Co., Indianapolis. 
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CONCATENATION AT LOUISVILLD, KY., JAN. 12. 


A large concatenation of Iloo-Hoo was held at the Galt 
House, Louisville, Ky., on Friday evening, January 12, 
under the auspices of Vicegerent Snark H. R. Pierce. 
A large attendance of Hoo-Hoo was on hand from all 
parts of the state and the local contingent was full) 
represented. A dinner was served at the Galt House 
just before the meeting, after which for two hours the 
kittens made merry in a room kindly provided by the 
management for their use. 

The following acted as officers: Snark, FE. H. Defe 
baugh; Senior Hoo-Hoo, A. N. Struck; Junior Hoo-Hoo, 
George Wehmhoff; Assistant Junior Hoo-Hoo, Fred 
Williams; Bojum, T. B. McCabe; Scrivenoter, H. R. 
Pierce; Jabberwock, John Frey; Custocatian, George 
W. Schmidt; Arcanoper, James Calloway; Gurdon, 
Charles Griffith. 

The initiates were as follows: FE. L. 
Scheuing, Edgar Brown, L. L. Mather, J. C. 
R. R. Frost, F. R. Wilcox, and Hugh Moore. 

During the proceedings it was decided that 
should be taken to solidify the brethren of the Louis- 
ville district, and it was decided to have a social ses 
sion at least ‘once each month, committees being 
appointed to carry this idea into effect. 


Hughes, H. J 
Mitchell, 


steps 
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NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Tenth Annual Meeting is Held at Minneapolis Six Hundred Retailers in Attendance—-Retail 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Association also Holds its Annual—A Gratifying 
Financial Showing—The Salesmen Entertain. 





It was just ten years ago that a little band of 
protestants gathered in Minneapolis, to protest against 
the conditions then surrounding the retail lumber trade, 
and to demand of the wholesale lumberman the rights 
accorded retailers in all lines of 
business. The Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association was at that 
time organized, but its founders 
little dreamed that their fondest 
hopes would be realized and that 
the organization would grow to 
the point of embracing 1,600 yards 
in its membership. ‘The associa- 
tion today stands in the front 
rank of the lumber associations of 
the country, and that its members 
are interested in its annual meet- 
ings was evidenced by the attend- 
ance at the opening session in the 
Lumber Exchange Tuesday after- 
noon. ‘The large assembly hall 
was crowded to suffocation and 
many remained outside renewing 
acquaintances with other dealers 
and traveling salesmen. 

The old-timers of the association, such as Deacon 
Ewing, John D. Young, Al Moore, A. F. Frudden, D. E. 
Baker and Al Hollister were noticeable in the front 
seats, and even Fred Wenzel, although now a manu- 
facturer, could not keep away, and dropped in to see 
how things were going on. 





The Opening Session. 


The convention was called to order shortly after 2 
o'clock Tuesday by President Maynard Crane who, after 
a few preliminary remarks, delivered the following 
address: 

President’s Address. 


A decade has gone by since this organization, fathered 
by A. A. Moore, and nursed by his suspicious partner, the 
“jine yard man’, began its doubtful existence. 

The years which have passed will never grind again 
with the same old grind, but they are full of honors, money 
and good health for most of you; full to overflowing with 
good works; full of well-won and worthily maintained vic- 
tories; full of costly knowledge to those in each branch 
of the trade who were unwilling to tote fair; full of val- 
uable experience for association workers, both wholesale 
and retail, and full of credit marks for the man who 
has become the best known of all lumber association olli- 
cials, while growing gray in the service as your secretary. 

Today we are gathered as the representatives of 1,600 
retail lumber yards and justly claim that the bonds which 
unite us have served to protect 1,600 more. Aye! protect 
them so amply that I must either marvel at their owners’ 
density, or be ashamed for them as accepting unquestioned 
obligations while failing to give us their moral and finan- 
cial support—tailing to pay the price. 

That we are affording the maximum of protection to all 
retailers who have joined our ranks we do not claim; that 
we save them, and the uninitiated, heathen dealer, daily— 
almost hourly—grief, is scarcely to be disputed. 

To my mind the one serious point of weakness developed 
in our “far flung battle line’ today is the possibility of 
protection we afford the unscrupulous among us who may 
covet a brother dealer's location, or the chance wholesaler 
who will force things “his way.” 

Tist our poachers’ rule, which has proved of immense 
value in general, can be, and has been, utilized for mean 
purposes on occasion, is a hard cold fact—the apparently 
weak spot in our armor. ‘This weakness, however, is more 
apparent than real. 

‘Yo do away with the poachers’ rule woulda be most unwise 

to enforce it literally may work hardship or rank 
favoritism. 

What then? Why, appeal to the umpire! We have one 

the joint committee—a body whose especial province it is 
to adjudicate upon all matters which a strict interpretation 
of the applied law and the necessary rulings for the average 
case would still leave in doubt. 

The joint committee is composed of three members each 
from your own and the wholesaler’s directory. Most mat- 
ters of great importance in dispute between the two asso- 
ciations and all cases of arbitration are finally decided by 
the committee. Now, gentlemen, if any of you ever have 
occasion to feel that the workings of this particular rule 
do you an injustice, appeal to that committee. You will 
find it in the exercise of full authority to excuse retalliatory 
shipments where it is clearly proven that low-down unjust 
methods or competition have been brought into play for 
the sole purpose of forcing a legitimate dealer out of a 
coveted location or into trade relations he has not sought. 

The year immediately past has been one of quiet growth, 
and of grievances so slight that the secretary’s statistical 
report will answer all possible queries briefly and fully. 

The future is as encouraging for our work as are pres- 
ent market conditions for our manufacturing friends. 

I should have been pleased at this time to exploit a few 
of my crank notions for the good of the order, but the 
secretary advised me that Mr. Frudden had something 
really worth listening to for this session, and that newer 
and younger blood should be given a chance while you 
are yet fresh and interested. It therefore seems best for 
me to now thank you for your kind attention this after- 
noon, the honor you have conferred upon me the past year, 
and the loyalty shown the association by this goodly 
attendance. 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 


The president’s address was enthusiastically received. 
W. G. Hollis followed him with the secretary’s report 
for the past year, which was enthusiastically received. 
It follows: 


The past year has perhaps been one of the quietest in the 
history of this association. Not that there has been any 
lack of work to do, but the year has been a quiet one in the 
sense that there has been very little friction with the whole- 
saler. Probably never in the history of the trade has there 


. have been satisfactorily adjusted. 


been less disposition on the part of the wholesaler to sell 
outside of legitimate channels. Vor this condition we have 
been indebted to the unusual demand through regular avenues 
of trade. So great and so persistent has been that demand 
throughout the year that the wholesaler has had no time to 
consider irregular orders of any sort, even if accompanied 
with cash. 1 might qualify this statement by saying that a 
few wholesalers have been unable to resist the temptation to 
sell the poacher, forgetting or ignoring the very plain fact 
that every such sale serves to create a competition so ruinous 
in its effect on the retailer that he must find some friendly 
wholesaler to shade the market price for him, or see his 
business utterly demoralized. hus the wholesaler becomes 
his own competitor, and then he wonders why it is that 
the retailer feels obliged to seek the lowest market within 
his reach, 

The records will show fewer claims filed than in any 
year since the association was organized. ‘This has been 
due partly to the conditions of trade and partly to effective 
organization. Nearly all claims filed against wholesalers 
Claims arising between 
members have been more diflicult of adjustment, while claims 
against poachers have been decidedly unsatisfactory. 

arly in the year there came from the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association of New York a request for 
a committee of three to be sent to its annual meeting at Bos- 
ton. As delegates were expected from all retailers’ associa- 
tions, your board of directors approved the plan, accepted 
the invitation, and sent our president, Mr. Crane, our treas- 
urer, Mr. Queal, and your secretary. ‘This committee had 
small expectation of accomplishing any immediate results 
from the trip, but hoped to plant the seed from which might 
grow a sentiment among eastern wholesalers and retailers 
which would ultimately be of value to us in coping with 
some of the most serious poacher problems. In this we were 
not disappointed. We were cordially received, and your com- 
mittee believes that the effort was not without valuable 
results. ‘the elimination of the poacher, or any considerable 
curtailment of his operations, can only be obtained through 
what must in effect be an educational process. ‘This being 
the case no opportunity should be lost by which to reach 
the ear of the wholesaler. Persistent effort in this direction, 
hesitating at no reasonable expenditure of time and money, 
must ultimately convince the wholesaler that he is just 
as much interested as is the retailer in solving this greatest 
of all association problems. ‘The wholesaler must be per- 
suaded that every effort he makes toward the elimination 
of the poacher is a step towards the establishment of a stable 
market for his product. ‘The situation today, or at any 
time, presents no greater menace to the lumber trade than 
the poacher. He is an enemy to the wholesaler, the retailer, 
and to the consumer. Of course he advertises to be the 
friend of the consumer and offers to sell him goods at retail 
for wholesale prices, but if he is thus benevolent it has not 
yet been evidenced in actual experience; indeed, in prac- 
tically every case which has come under our notice the honest 
consumer has admitted that he could have done better with 
his home dealer, all things considered. If he were really 
the friend of the consumer we should see him enjoying an 
established trade in territory which he has invaded, but we 
know the fact to be that he seldom sells more than two or 
three bills in a place, 

Neither the wholesaler nor the retailer can solve this prob- 
lem alone. Each may do a part, but co-operation is neces- 
sary to an ultimate solution, and not until the interest of the 
wholesaler is actively aroused may we expect results. Let 
us then make every effort to so present this matter to the 
wholesaler that he will take hold of it in earnest. 

In the meantime there is much depending upon the 
retailer. He should be alert to meet this competition, and 
having met it, never fail to ask the wholesaler to help him 
out on the price, making it very plain to nim that the 
poacher is alone responsible for this forced demand for lower 
prices. Far too many retailers do not make the effort they 
should to meet the poacher, but depend wholly upon the 
association to stop his depredations. They fail to realize 
that it is a big problem, the biggest with which the associa- 
tions of the country have to contend. Some dealers having 
failed to secure immediate results from their appeals to the 
association, have been short-sighted enough to go over to the 
enemy, and actually make purchases of the poacher in order 
to temporarily keep him off their territory. I say tem- 
porarily, for he will keep off only so long as they continue to 
send him orders, and their course instead of being any help 
simply encourages the poacher to remain in the business; 
offers an inducement for others to go into the same line of 
business, and last, but not least, throws discredit upon the 
association, and furnishes the wholesaler with a founda- 
tion for his argument that all the members are not loyal to 
the principles for which we are organized, and therefore 
not entitled to the protection they seek. Indeed, certain 
wholesalers have threatened to declare open territory on cer- 
tain retailers whom they claimed were trading with poachers. 
Of course the association could not consistently consent to 
such a proceeding, especially in the face of our willingness 
to punish offenders whenever satisfactory proof shall have 
roo furnished that they are not living up to their agree- 
ments. 

But this brings me to the matter of our reciprocal arrange- 
ments with the wholesaler, the machinery of which is 
operated through the joint committee. Perhaps no arrange- 
ment we have ever had has been productive of more harmony 
than the present one, though it is not yet entirely satisfactory 
to either side. 

The wholesaler contends that he is seriously handicapped 
in the matter of filing complaints against the retailer, in 
that his identity must be known, and always to the detriment 
of his business. He frankly admits that this is a condition 
for which he alone is responsible, owing to lack of organiza- 
tion. The retailer is well enough satisfied with present 
arrangements, except in one particular, and that is in the 
matter of the time it takes to procure a settlement after a 
case has been passed upon by the joint committee. There 
should be some modification of the present rule which shall 
place a time limit for the settlement of all such claims. 

During the year the association has had constantly in the 
field a missionary in the person of A. W. Morse, whose face 
is now quite familiar to many of our members. Primarily 
he was engaged to solicit new members, in which work he 
has been very successful, wherever they were obtainable, 
but during a greater part of the year he has, acting under 
instructions, rendered service to our members in any part of 
the field where such service was acceptable. Considerable of 
his time has been taken up in the investigations made neces- 
sary in the prosecutions of our claims. While this method 
has in some instances made the expense of collecting more 
than the claims amounted to, yet in the opinion of your 
executive committee it has been money well ‘spent. Since 
the great growth of the association, following the organiza- 
tion of our insurance feature, it has become important to 
have some one at hand to send into any part of the territory 
where the need arises. The volume and nature of the busi- 
ness arising on behalf of 1,600 retail lumber yards is such 
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as to demand close application at the office of the secretary 

so close in fact as to preclude the possibility of many trips 
among the membership which the secretary might otherwise 
make, hence the value and usefulness of a representative on 
the road, a feature, the continuance of which is recom- 
mended, 

The general peacefulness of the year’s work has been such 
as to necessitate but one meeting of the full board of 
directors since our last annual meeting. All the other busi- 
ness has been cared for by the executive committee. 

During the year there have come to the secretary’s office 
a number of requests for a revival of our former method of 
publishing the bulletin, by which it was our custom to record 
all unsettled claims, issuing the Bulletin monthly. ‘This 
is a matter for your consideration. 

There are two or three things which I would like to say 
to our members before closing this report: 

Virst: Don’t think that the secretary can be the whole 
thing, even if he were disposed to be. He can accomplish 
but little without your confidence, co-operation, and patience 
(and a large share of the latter). 

Second: Remember that the shipment upon which you 
file a claim, and which to you appears a matter of great 
importance, is to the wholesaler only one of many, and as he 
looks over the field you are only one of 3,000 or more dealers 
within the scope of his vision. He naturally gets a different 
view of its importance and sometimes cannot see why so 
much stress is laid upon it. ‘To his sense it does not cut 
much figure, and sometimes it takes quite a good deal of 
patient argument to convince him that it is important not 
only to the dealer immediately interested, but to every mem- 
ber of the association. 

Third: Vlease also remember that yours is not the only 
complaint filed. ‘There are a good many others, and each 
plaintiff is certain that his is of prime importance and should 
receive early attention. Every claim, no matter from what 
source, is given as prompt action as possible, and it is the 
aim of your oflicers to treat all alike, always, however, con- 
sidering the greatest good to the greatest number. Bear 
in mind, also, that it is your duty to report every shipment 
which to your sense is in violation of association ethics. 
Don’t say, “It is no use—we have reported shipments before 
and it did no good.” Why, gentlemen, I can point you mem- 
bers of this association who have been members since its 
organization ten years ago, who never collected a claim until 
during the last two years. But they have been faithful and 
persistent, always reporting promptly every irregular ship- 
ment into their territory, and they will say to us today, if 
we ask, that they have been abundantly rewarded for all 
thelr perseverance. ‘This is a duty you owe yourselves as 
well as your organization, for in no other way can you secure 
the full benefit of your membership. Besides, unless you 
report every case, there is no possible way your officers can 
tell the character and extent of irregular shipments in the 
territory of the association. For instance, there have not 
been to exceed a score of complaints the past year against 
a well known poacher. Why is this? Certainly not because 
he has made only that many sales in the territory of our 
members, for if that were the case he would have retired 
from the business in disgust. Yet when we go to the whole- 
saler and try to impress him with the importance of this 
matter to him, he confronts us with the question, ‘‘How 
many complaints have you had against this fellow?’ and we 
are forced to say, “Only twenty recorded.’ He says, “Oh! 
that don’t cut much figure if that is all the trouble you have 
from him with your great membership of 1,600 yards; you 
may congratulate yourself that your organization is pretty 
effective, and hardly need spend any of my time on the 
problem.” But suppose we could go to the wholesaler and 
show that this poacher was shipping an average of one or 
two cars a day, besides figuring on dozens of bills every week, 
and moreover that each and every one of those shipments or 
estimates meant an entire loss of profit for the retailer and 
a consequent forced demand on his part upon the wholesaler 
with whom he is trading for a reduction in the market price 
in order to meet the ruinous competition? The wholesaler's 
interest would at .once be aroused. You can see therefore 
without further argument that unless you equip your officers 
with the actual facts with which to confront the wholesaler, 
you have no right to complain if your organization seems 
ineifective. I do not mean to say that the fulfillment of your 
duty in this particular will solve the problem, but you will 
have done your part towards it, and as every part of the 
machine is necessary, so no satisfactory results can be 
reached unless all work together. 

At the risk of stretching this report to an unusual length 
I desire to make one more point. Many of the members are 
in the habit of taking up their complaints direct with the 
whoiesaler. This is not for the best interests of the associa- 
tion, and has a tendency to weaken it. This may not at first 
thought seem clear to you, but it is true nevertheless. I 
will explain: You take the matter up with the wholesaler, 
he makes some sort of excuse more or less satisfactory and 
immediately seeks to settle by compromise. He knows that 
if he keeps up the correspondence long enough you will tire 
of it, and a settlement is finally effected on a basis of 5 


percent or perhaps $5 a car. You accept this as better than - 


nothing, but strange as it may seem to you somehow feel 
sore at the association for not protecting you better. How- 
ever, you have established a precedent with the wholesaler 
which he is quick to take advantage of next time an oppor- 
tunity offers. Now, had you placed your original claim in 
the hands of the association it might have transpired that 
you would have gotten nothing out of it that you could buy 
lumber with, but that wholesaler might have been so 
pledged that he would have entirely refused to figure in your 
territory again, or in the territory of any other member of 
the association, thus securing for yourself and all your 
brother members as well, a result far more valuable to you 
than the paltry settlement under the other plan. 

Think of these things, gentlemen; they concern you 
deeply and directly, and I am sure if you could see them as 
1 do you would act in a way which weuld make your organiza- 
tion so much more effective that you would not recognize it. 

Your association today enters upon its tenth year of use- 
fulness. You may well be proud of the record thus far 
made, in that you have the largest organization of its kind 
in the world. But the problems which you have solved are 
but simple addition compared to those before you, and the 
latter can be successfully coped with only through a co-opera- 
tion of officers and members, where every man is an integral 
part of the fabric and each doing faithfully and patiently 
his whole duty. 

With kindest appreciation for many courtesies shown me 
by both officers and members, I thank you, gentlemen. 


Anent the report, Mr. Hollis informed the body that 
a resolution regarding the action on poaching, framed 
by the joint committee from the wholesale and retail 
associations, would be presented for action at one of the 
meetings of the convention. 

In the absence of the treasurer, J. H. Queal, his report 
for the past year was read by Mr. Hollis.: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand at last settlement......$1,532.80 


Received for membership fees........... .00 
Received for annual dues..... ecnrete vies 6.06. toe 
————-$9, 312.80 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Vouchers 1.607 to 1,787, inclusive, duly 
approved and receipted...............$7,836.40 
Balance now in treasurer’s hands........ 1,476.40 
————-$9,312.80 
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On motion of A. IF. Frudden, the report was referred 
to the committee on finance. 

‘The following committees were appointed by President 
Crane: 

Auditing committee—W. S. Huntington, of Annan- 
dale, Minn.; A. 8. Thorp, of Hazel, 8. D. 

Committece on resolutions—R. J. Carney, of Grinnell, 
Ja.; C. C. Allen, Ada, Minn.; A. L. Wall, Fargo, N. D. 

A. F. Frudden then delivered the following paper: 


A Few Friendly Thoughts. 


In the writings of the great English scientist, Charles Dar- 
win, we find that in the struggle for existence only the fittest 
survive. That doctrine, to say the least, is true of all think- 
ing men beyond dispute. We find it in the different vocations 
of life, among farmers, laborers, mechanics, professional and 
business men; and what is true of the individual is also true 
of society, of state and nation, and we may safely add to 
it that the broad-minded of the fittest will take the lead in 
the progress of life. 

If that is true of all, it must include the individual lumber- 
man and the organizations composed of lumbermen; and as 
this is a gathering of lumbermen, I will as nearly as pos- 
sible adhere to the craftsman of our chosen occupation, and 
as much as I can to our own and kindred associations. 

I have given this matter, between times, a good deal of 
thought, and lately more particularly, since I was called upon 
by our officers to prepare a paper for this convention. Then 
I let the whole thing go through my mind from the founding 
of this organization to the present time, and came to the 
conclusion that: 

The Northwestern today stands undoubtedly at the head of 
all organizations—the largest and best in the world. I 
propose to state right here that I am willing to take off 
my hat today in honor of such broad-minded men as A. A. 
Moore, W. Ll. Robinson, D. R. Mwing, J. H. Queal, L. H. 
Price, E. T. Spafford, James Kasson, George A. Wood and 
others who are still with us today, together with those who 
have lately joined the silent majority: KE. L. Arnold and W. 
I. Sawyer, who in the winter of 1890, so to speak, took the 
bull by the horns and declared themselves and went on rec- 
ord as the champions of the thousands of retail lumber deal- 
ers of the northwest, giving them to fully understand that 
they had rights that ought to be protected as well as duties 
they should perform. What has been the result? What has 
been accomplished? A good many narrow-minded men of 
our rank and file have often declared it is no good, it is not 
now, neither has it been in the past of any benefit to us, 
and perhaps it is true. It may be that the statement those 
men make is correct. Our officers in some cases have failed 
to collect the penalty prescribed by our by-laws for our 
members, to which they undoubtedly thought they were 
entitled, and in consequence those members argue they are not 
getting value received for the $5 annual dues they are called 
upon to pay. ‘To those dissatisfied ones I will say, think a 
while, boys, before you speak. It may look hard when you 
see a car of lumber at your station unloaded that was shipped 
direct from the manufacturer to the consumer, but how often 
does it happen? Perhaps once, or even twice, a year. Now, 
did you ever stop and think why it does not happen any 
oftener? I believe I can tell you why: It is simply because 
the Northwestern Lumbermen's Association and your local 
associations have been the preventative. I do not want to say 
that the policy of the Northwestern during its existence, has 
been one of aggressiveness, or that it has tried to dictate or 
to coerce, but on the contrary, as I look at it, it has been 
during all those years a regular educational campaign. You 
might perhaps call it a school of instruction, or compare it 
with a floating vessel with Secretary Hollis as pilot. It 
started like a small] boat in mid-ocean at the mercy of the 
waves. It grew in years until it stands today like the big 
Atlantie liner, with the same pilot at the helm. And still 
we have not yet reached the zenith, but at the close of the 
nineteenth and entering upon the twentieth century, we 
cannot help but feel proud of our past record, and look cheer- 
fully in the future. 

If I tried I could not find words more suitable or more 
complimentary to its career and management than the resolu- 
tion adopted at the Jast great lumbermen’s convention assem- 
bled at St. Louis, December 12, 1899, where the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers unanimously passed the following 
resolution, without any solicitation on our part, or any 
hesitation on theirs. 





Whereas, The relations between the wholesale and 
retail trade seem to be harmonious in all branches, 
and 

Whereas, We deem it to be for the best interests 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers to encourage 
the work of the retail] associations, and to operate 
in harmony with their rules, and do all in our 
power to assist them in keeping the trade in its 
legitimate channels; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this meeting recommend to all 
manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber in their 
several districts the cultivation of closer reciprocal 
relations with the various associations of retail 
lumbermen, 


Now, Mr. President and gentlemen of this convention, if 
that is true, if the manufacturers and wholesalers have as 
good an opinion of us as outlined in those lines and have 
begun to realize the advantages of. keping the trade in its 
legitimate channels, it seems it ought to be’ an easy matter 
for us to get those in who are today outside. It seems, 
furthermore, that with the assurance on the part of the 
Manufacturers that we might with good grace today, or 
at least during our meeting here, appoint a committee of 
three to appear before the Mississippi Valley association at 
its next annual meeting, which will occur some time during 
February, and lay before it in a gentlemanly way the desir- 
ability of shutting out of the retail lumber business concerns 
of various names who are only in business for the glory 
there is in it. I do not think it is necessary for me to call 
those concerns by their right names, for you all understand 
to what yards I refer; they are in particular helping no one, 
but instead are demoralizing the entire trade in the sur- 
rounding country wherever they squat down and do an 
unbusiness-like business. ‘The year we have just closed has 
been one of financial success to both branches of the trade, 
and it seems to me that now would be the time to entirely 
wipe out any heretofore existing differences, burn all bridges 
behind us, and start in harmoniously with the new year. 

I hope that the committee on resolutions will bear that 
Point in mind so that we may, before we part, adopt some 
suitable resolution complimentary to the entire lumber busi- 
hess and its connections. 

Before closing I cannot help but say a few words in 
behalf of the traveling salesmen who make a special effort 
every year to entertain us during our stay in the city. 
Remember, gentlemen, these men are the representatives of 
the manufacturers. They call on you, brother retailers, 
every so often during the year. Give them an order when- 
ever you can, for it makes them feel good ang_it will make 
you feel good. If you cannot give them an of@eér, give them 
at least a little of your time. Never allow them to leave 
your office with a sour taste in their mouths. Their life is 
burdensome at the best. They are away from the family 
Most of the time; they are compelled to eat what the land- 
lord puts before them or go hungry. When evening comes 
and you go home to your family, they go to their rooms in 
the hotel and make the best of it. But those are only 


minor inconveniences, and the average traveling salesman 
does not mind them. ‘They have other troubles. Here you, 
brother retailer, have just unloaded a car of lumber, your 
yard man discovers some line boards or a 40-foot timber a 
little crooked, a 2x4-16 foot measuring only 15 feet 11% 
inches in length, in fact, your yard man makes a general 
complaint about the shipment. Upon hearing it you get red 
hot under the collar, and sit down and write the house that 
shipped you the lumber a mean letter. They in return will 
write you a nice letter and say, “Our representative, Mr. 
So-and-So, will be in your territory about such a date, and 
we will have him stop and investigate.” 

Now here is where the difficult work of the traveling 
salesman comes in. At one end is his employer and at the 
other his customer; besides, as a rule, he himself is not an 
expert grader and is not supposed to be, and still he has to 
establish the grade and make the settlement satisfactory 
to the parties at both ends. Now, how is he going to do 
that? How is he going to decide? It is impossible to decide 
in favor of both. If he makes his decision in favor of his 
employer he is liable to lose the customer, and if he makes 
his decision in favor of his customer, perhaps a black mark 
is put against him at the office at the other end. The 
Presbyterian doctrine is applied to him in both instances— 
will be damned if he does and damned if he don’t. So 
you see considering all those points he is far from being in 
clover all the time. Now, brother retailer, if you can you 
ought to make life more pleasant for him; you even ought 
to go out of your way to do it, because he is the very best 
friend you have on earth, next to your wife and family. 

Then comes the lumber press, of which we always ought 
to be proud. It is the cheapest literature the lumberman can 
buy, and more information in regard to tne lumber world, 
how to build a house, how to build a barn, how to build a 
shed, how to sell lumber to the farmer, and how to sell coal 
to a dead beat and still get your money, all these things 
you can learn more of in a week than the subscription 
amounts to in dollars and cents in a year, and I know that 
the lumber press is a welcome visitor to every lumber 
office. It is strictly up to business and it argues always 
both sides of the question as impartially as possible. 

Now, it is not all gold that glitters, nor is the lumber 
merchant always surrounded by sunshine. There are times 
when he is too busy, and again times when he has nothing to 
do. In both instances he gets what is commonly called the 
blues, and when we get them we need something to cheer us 
up. I propose to tell you, gentlemen, how I overcome it. I 
take up that little magazine known to us all as the Philoso- 
pher, published by our mutual friend, Brother Ellis, over in 
the backwoods of Wisconsin, and turn to the article which 
appears in every issue headed, “In the Smoking Room,” and 
1 always find so many good points and so well put that I 
seem to forget all about overwork or no work. ‘Try it 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 


Short Talks. 


President Crane then asked for a few of the scheduled 
“short talks” from the different members, suggesting 
that the various members in different parts of the room 
should know of some good speaker seated near them, and 
asking that they speak up and inform the convention of 
the good material on hand that he might call on them. 
No one seemed anxious to “open the ball” and D. FE. 
saker, of Traer, Ia., rose to remark that he was not 
before aware of the fact that there were so many bashful 
Jumbermen in the association. Al Moore, of Marshall- 
town, Ia., was induced to speak, and his remarks were in 
part as follows: 


Al. Moore’s Note of Warning. 


I really would rather be excused as I have absolutely 
nothing to talk about—in fact, I don’t know what to attempt 
speaking about. The past year has been so very successful 
in our line of business that there seems to be nothing to talk 
about. We have now arrived at the “danger time,” or per- 
haps more properly speaking the ‘danger period” of our 
existence. We have all made money the last year; every- 
thing has seemed to run smoothly, and we are apt to say 
in our egotism, “Oh, I don’t need the association’s help. 
liverything is going all right. Let well enough alone.” ‘Chat 
is just what we want to guard against. We must continue 
our works and endeavors, putting into them renewed energy, 
that the work of the past ten years may bear fruit, and 
not be wasted. ‘The members need not think that because 
at present ali is well with them they should reserve the 
$5 hitherto used for the payment of dues for cigars or a 
new hat, for if one thinks this, he is endangering the life 
of the association to a degree, in that he sets a bad example 
for his fellow members. Now, when this association was 
organized I came into it, as it were, under protest. I did 
not believe that it would live. Other bodies of a similar 
nature before it had come into existence, and when the pur- 
poses for which they were formed was accomplished, had 
died. So I thought it would be with this association. And 
so it would have been had not our worthy secretary, Mr. 
Hollis, discovered the needed elixir of life in the form of our 
insurance feature. From the strength of this feature, the 
organization has grown and will continue to grow, becom- 
ing more and more prosperous as the years go by. Had it 
not been for our secretary we should all have attended the 
funeral of this association long ago, instead of being at this 
crowded convention, congratulating ourselves and our offi- 
cers on the splendid and prosperous condition of our society. 
Long life to the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
and to its secretary. 


D. R. Ewing, of Des Moines, Ia., was the next speaker. 
He said: 


I have nothing in particular to say, since I am to speak 
tomorrow. I have, therefore, only a few suggestions aad 
observations to make. We have but to look around in the 
conymercial world to see that lumber is like any other 
article of commerce—a product, and as such, there is a 
profit in handling it. It 4s sad to think, in looking over this 
convention, that in a few years, it may be that the lumber- 
men of the northwest, as an organized body, will be a thing 
of the past. There is constantly creeping into the business 
world a tendency to combine and reduce the cost on every- 
thing that is possible.” For instance, look at the department 
stores of today. The time is coming when the lumber trade 
will be handled in much the same way. Centers will be 
utilized for the distribution of the product, and points cen- 
trally located will be chosen for the sale of lumber, to the 
detriment of the lumber trade. It is easier dnd cheaper to 
distribute lumber from one central yard than it is to haul it 
from twenty different yards. I don’t want to alarm the 


small yard men and smaller dealers who are present—doubt- 


less it will be a long time before the trouble will affect 
them, but it is bound to come. In conclusion, I want to 
rejoice with you in the ten years of continued prosperity 
which this association has enjoyed and to congratulate my 
friends in this convention and myself as well on the culti- 
vation of the graces which make men better in themselves, 
and which make them better liked. 


Mr. Kahler, of Traer, Ia., spoke next, and said 
although he was unprepared he would hardly care to 
refuse. “For the past year we have been unusually 
busy,” he said, “and I have paid no attention to the 





association affairs. The railroad company told us to 
skip and we did. We had to. I have given no thought 
to the matter, so I will not occupy any more of your 
time. I think the association is to be congratulated on 
the highly successful year through which it has just 
passed.” 

Mr. Whitlock, of Belle Plaine, Ia., was asked for but 
was not present. Mr. Lincoln pleaded as an excuse for 
keeping silent that “he was a better listener than 
speaker,” and H. E. Westerman, of Montgomery, Minn., 
pleaded the same excuse. 

The “tall pine” from Traer, Ia,. Mr. Baker, announced 
that he was not a public speaker and would sooner 
listen than talk. “I feel,’ said he, “that when we are at 
association meetings we should throw business and trou- 
bles to the winds. I have not given very much thought 
to the association business within the last six years, but 
I am ready and willing and should be happy to have the 
opportunity of heartily indorsing and co-operating with 
every feature of the association. I must in a degree take 
issue with Mr. Ewing on a portion of what he hasesaid, 
‘The department store condition’ cannot come to pass 
in the lumber business for many years—in fact, although 
we have many young and active members I doubt if any 
of them live to see such a condition of affairs. That's 
all I have to say and I would like to hear from a real 
speaker, if B. J. Carney will favor us.” 

Mr. Carney, of Grinnell, Ia., responded with a few 
happily conceived bon mots. “At the risk of seeming 
somewhat a copiest I must plead the excuse that my 
own affairs have so thoroughly engrossed my attention 
the past year that I have given little attention to the 
business of our association. Mr. Baker was undoubtedly 
right in saying that the consolidated condition of which 
Mr. Ewing has spoken cannot come for some time. The 
hearty co-operation of every member of this association 
will help stave off the fatal day. Mr. Moore has voiced 
my opinion very well. We are at the prosperous and 
dangerous period in the career of our association. We 
must be zealous in all our work, and it will be some time 
before the ‘small yard man’ need fear trouble from this 
source.” 

Mr. Lind, of the Illinois association, was asked to 
speak, but begged to be excused. 

John Foley, of New Hampton, Ia., was next called 
upon. He said: “At the request of a member of your 
committee I have written a paper which I am to read 
at the session tomorrow. My friend here, Mr. Ewing, 
has informed me that the hope of hearing this paper 
is one of his chief reasons for remaining at the conven- 
tion. Since I have no desire to deprive you of his pres- 
ence I must abstain from talking today, fearing that 
he might not then care to remain.” 

Mr. Dunn said that he had come to see, not be seen; 
to hear and not be heard. “However,” he said, “I will 
speak later.” 

C. H. Ross’ excuse was of somewhat the same order. 

Mr. Murphy, of Stone & Murphy, Ellsworth, Minn., 
arose to remark that at the ending of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century he was glad 
to see so many new faces at the meeting. “It speaks 
well for our membership and it proves that the interest 
is still strong. We may be sure that those of our mem- 
bership that are unable to attend today are as inter- 
ested as those present and that we may still rely on 
their unequivocal support. I am to address you later, 
so I will not detain you longer now.” 

Mr. Winne, of Toranto, 8. D., absolutely declined to 
address the convention. ‘Our time here is too valuable 
to be wasted in such futile efforts at speechmaking as 
would emanate from me,” said he. 

Joseph Copeland, of Fredericksburg, Ia., also asked 
to be excused. 

James Ingram, of Sauk Center, Minn., was prevailed 
upon to speak. He said: 

At our little home town they succeeded about two years 
ago in making me a member of the city council. Since then 
1 have been doing nothing but fighting for sewers and con- 
crete sidewalks. ‘The lumber barons have raised the price 
on 2x6 planking so that we can’t afford to lay plank walks 
any more, hence my effort in the behalf of conerete. I 
myself am something of a do-nothing-member of the asso- 
ciation since coming into it. I don’t remember of having 
done anything save fork over the regulation $5 a year and, 
incidentally, I have forgotten to do that this year. Both 
of the yards at home are association yards and there are 
many others in the vicinity. Our association is an excellent 
thing if only because of its social features. It is a good 
thing for a man occasionally to break away from the cares 
of business and mingle with his fellow men in the social 
world. ‘This relaxation gives him renewed energy and 
strength when he does return to the work of life. Let us 
continue our work here and let each of our members pledge 
himself to do missionary work in his own immediate terri- 
tory. 

oO. H. Westerman, of Jordan, Minn., was called upon 
and said: “I hope that the honorable gentlemen will 
excuse me, for although Westerman is here he has left 
the speaker at home.” 

Mr. Baker called the attention of the members to the 
chart on the wall. “Perhaps you are not aware of the 
meaning of those dots covering the face of the chart; 
they are the indication of towns in which the yards 
are association yards. Iowa has a portion, as you will 
notice, in the southern part of the state which needs 
missionary work very badly. As one of our brothers 
has suggested, each individual member should do good 
work in his own particular territory. 

J. C. Hewitt, of Nassau, Minn., spoke next: “I can 
hardly add anything to what has been said, but if I 
might so far venture I would predict that the small 
yard men have little to fear from the department store 
idea. That is an event far in the future. Lumber is 
too heavy to haul. I have only been in the lumber 
business four years, but in the mercantile business much 
longer, and can assert that people are very unlikely to 
buy lumber, which must be hauled a long distance, even 
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at a slight reduction of cost, when they can obtain the 
same material near at hand.” 

C. C. Allen, of Ada, Minn., said: “Mr. Hewitt has 
voiced my idea exactly; I don’t think that Mr. Ewing 
will see consolidated competition with the manufacturers 
here. It is the inalienable right of every American citi- 
zen to kick; if one cause for his kicking is removed he 
will find another. May the association prosper.” 

President Crane remarked that any new business that 
might come before the association was in order. Mr. 
Ewing thereupon took the floor to explain the peculiar 
law existing in Iowa against lumbermen. He explained 
that the present law forbids the existence of a lumber 
yard within 100 feet of a dwelling house. Continuing 
he said: “Mr. Queal is at present conducting some liti- 
gation in the affair and I believe his case is to be taken 
to the supreme court. I would suggest that all Iowa 
members here take a personal interest in the affair; 
we need new legislation on this matter; our enemies 
may make us trouble.” 

Mr. Murphy suggested that the Iowa members present 
form a petition, each signing it and that the petition 
sent to their representative in the lowa legislature ask- 
ing for favorable action in the matter. 

©. H. Ross, of Minneapolis, called the attention of the 
association to a recent decision of Judge Mitchell to the 
effect that homesteads are not exempt from leins and 
suggesting that bills in the past uncollectable for 
material used in building or repairing homesteads might 
be collected under this new construction. 

President Crane called attention to an item on tomor- 
row’s program. “Mr. Traxler is to explain to us a new 
book, the material for which he has on hand; it is a 
general digest on the lein laws of Minnesota and Iowa. 
| think it will prove a very valuable volume for our 
association should we recommend its publication. Mr. 
Traxler is not coming before us in the character of a 
subscription agent; he is merely desirous of obtaining 
our opinion as to the usefulness of his volume.” 

Mr. Hollis read a resolution from W. H. Peck, of Wall 
Lake, Ia., asking that the railroads companies be 
requested by the association to take different action in 
the line of cars which they are getting out for the deliv- 
ery of coal. The resolution, on motion of 8S. A. Lincoln, 
was referred back to the committee on resolutions. 

The convention then took a recess until 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, January 17, 


The Insurance Association Meeting. 


The first session Wednesday was devoted to the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Association, an auxiliary to 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. The meet- 
ing was called together by President D. R. Ewing, who 
made an address, as follows: 


President Ewing’s Address. 


It is a very great pleasure to me to meet you at this, the 
sixth annual meeting of our insurance association, and to 
extend to you, through our board of directors, congratula- 
tions. We should rejoice together, and feel thankful for 
the success that has crowned our efforts along the lines of 
mutual insurance, In the past six years our success has been 
phenomenal, and beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
the promoters. No mutual insurance company to my knowl- 
edge has ever gained so strong a position financially in so 
short a time as has this insurance association. It argues 
well for the business judgment of retail dealers in lumber 
in starting such an association; its financial success is now 
beyond question by the most astute business men in the old 
line companies. ‘They now more fully understand our posi- 
tion financially than they did a few years ago. The old 
line companies took it for granted that we were amateurs— 
in fact, built on the 2x4 plan, as now sawed—and that the 
first storm that crossed our pathway would leave nothing 
but the remembrance of our association. VFortunately for the 
association the retail lumber dealers are not built upon the 
2x4 plan. It has always been characteristic of lumbermen 
to build on a sound financial basis, and this was true at the 
very inception of our association. We based our rates on 
retail lumber yards so that the rate would yield a profit 
to the company. ‘This profit went into our reserve fund to 
protect our policy holders against loss by fire. The wisdom 
of this course will be very clearly shown to you by the 
report of your secretary. Our reserve is now much larger 
than is required by the laws of the states in which we do 
business. Gentlemen, I feel proud of this reserve; it is an 
honor to our association. And we have built up this reserve 
on a rate based on retail lumber yards that is bewildering 
and beyond the comprehension of the stock companies. You 
have had a saving on your insurance of 350 percent, and 
your indemnity against loss was as secure as a government 
bond. : 

It might be profitable to you as dealers in lumber at this 
time to pause for a moment and consider the causes that 
have led up to this financial success in fire insurance among 
retail dealers in lumber in the northwest. You will remem- 
ber, gentlemen, that ten years ago there was organized in 
this city what is known as the Northwestern Lumbermen's 
Association; you all know the purpose for which it was 
organized, and the contention that followed among a few 
of the manufacturers and wholesalers of«lumber when we 
demanded of them that they should respect the rights of the 
retail dealer. 

Gentlemen, there are only a few of you who know how 
fierce and determined were the parties to this conflict. Your 
beloved secretary, W. G. Hollis, stood on the outer defenses 
in this war for justice and right. When he was struck on 
one cheek by a six-pounder, he would turn the other to the 
enemy, still waving the flag of justice in behalf of those 
higher principles in the trade for which we were contend- 
ing—that the manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber 
should not sell to our customers. These higher ethics in 
the trade are now recognized by all reputable manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers. Gentlemen, I believe that it was in this 
school of contention for a just principle in trade that we 
developed those high mental qualities of heart and brain 
that draw men closer together in business life, and give them 
a clearer conception of duty toward each other. For to 
think correctly is to broaden our horizon and gives a bet- 
ter and clearer understanding of truth and duty. It is this 
principle that has been woven into the fabric of our. insur- 
ance association, that has given it character and standing 
among the retail dealers of the northwest, and has made it 
one of the best and safest insurance companies that the 
world has ever seen. This is a very broad statement, gentle- 
men, but the financial statement will show you that our 
association is carrying a larger reserve than any of the old 
line companies—that is, I should say, in proportion to 
the risks in force. We should feel thankful for the bless- 
ings that have come to us through mutual effort. In 
building up this insurance association, not alone from the 








standpoint of firancial gain, but from those higher princi- 
ples in human character—faith, hope and love in the human 
heart, which makes a retailer of lumber better and wiser 
in his trade relations with his competitor. 

Gentlemen, you will excuse me for this brief recital of the 
things of the past, which I believe were the keystone of our 
succcess. ‘The superstructure we have raised is broad, high, 
and strong enough to shelter and protect every retail lum- 
ber dealer that wishes to come within its fold. 

Gentlemen, if you say in my very short address that I have 
given you one thought which will elevate and advance our 
mutual respect and esteem | am more than amply repaid. 
Our genial secretary, W. G. Holis, will give you a brief 
insight to our financial condition. 

Secretary Hollis then submitted the following: 


Secretary’s Report. 


Any multiplication of words which I might read to you, 
calling it my annual report, would add little, if anything, to 
the force of argument contained in our annual statement. 
The little sheet speaks for itself, and it only remains for me 
to call to your atention some of its most important features 
and then speak to those who may be here or under whose eye 
these remarks may come who do not yet hold one of our poli- 
cles. 

Under the head of receipts you will notice that the amount 
received from interest and agency commission accounts is 
$4,456.95, a sum in excess of the same items in any previous 
year. ‘These sources of income are steadily increasing each 
year, and at our present rate of growth should in two years 
from this time be sufficient to pay all working expenses of the 
association. When that time arrives we can safely cut down 
the cost to our policy holders to about two-thirds of present 
cost. This very desirable condition might be sooner reached 
if we were to get the volume of business which is certainly 
due us for what our organization has already accomplished 
for the retail lumber trade. 

On that page in the statement where a summary of assets 
is made your attention is called to the item indicating the 
amount of insurance written in 1899. It should be explained 
that this item includes all renewals of five-year policies writ- 
ten in 1894, The net gain for the year was $857,015 in insur- 
ance in force, the largest in any one year since 1895. 

Losses during the year have not been heavy, the largest 
loss of the year having been reinsured, so that our net loss 
was only $1,000 in that fire. 

Our surplus has made a big gain this year, but such an 
event was not unexpected. You will remember that 1898 
proved to be a year of exceptionally heavy losses, so heavy, 
in fact, that together with our expenses the amount required 
was in excess of what was collected from the policy holders. 
We therefore drew upon our surplus for the necesssary funds 
and then in the first six months of 1899 more than made 
it up. 

Six years of conservative business, marked by such unusual 
success, simply confirms us all in the belief that our plan is 
the right one, and that to modify or change it in any way 
would not be wise. Let us let well enough alone, for we yet 
have a vast field to conquer. There is to be written in the 
territory we cover five times the amount of business we have 
on our books today. When the time comes that we have half 
of it the business will be done at not to exceed one-fifth for- 
mer board rates, and this is not a very strong statement 
either. 

I am gafe in stating that nobody recognizes the character 
and strength of our organization so well as the old line 
insurance companies, and if I were at liberty to mention 
names and tell you some of the things which have been done 
in efforts to get our business away from us you would under- 
stand fully what I mean. 

You yourselves have seen the old line rates come down 
from $1.50 to $1.25, then to $1 and now in many places to 50 
cents. Why do you suppose they have done this? Certainly 
not because they have discovered that they have been charg- 
ing too much and voluntarily want to contribute something 
to their policy holders. Don’t think for a moment that they 
have any philanthropic tendencies of that sort. Corporations 
organized for profit have no leanings in such directions. 
They had a more potent reason. They were losing their busi- 
ness, and for the past year have been engaged in a frantic 
but vain attempt to get the business back at rates which 
they, with their heavy expense ratio, cannot afford to make. 
Le it said to the praise of our policy holders that not one to 
our knowledge has deserted us, and our annual statement 
speaks for the number which have rallied to our standard. 

I need at this time make no appeals to the patriotism and 
loyalty of our present policy holders, but to those who have 
not yet enrolled themselves under our banner I have a few 
facts to offer: 

When the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association came 
into the field six years ago there was carried in the central 
western states by retail lumber dealers about $20,000,000 of 
fire insurance. During the time that volume has increased, 
if anything, so it is safe to figure that there has been an 
average of that amount carried for the past six years. 

At the average rate prevalent in 1894, the year we organ- 
ized, the annual premiums paid were, say, $250,000. Had the 
rates remained the same until now the retail lumber dealers 
would have paid the insurance companies $1,500,000 in pre- 
miums. But the advent of this and other mutual companies 
in the field has served to change these figures until it would 
be safe to figure the average rate actually made by the stock 
companies 80 cents, and on the same amount of business this 
would figure actual premiums paid, say, $160,000 a year, or 
$960,000 for six years, a saving of $540,000. But this is not 
all. On the business carried by this association there has 
been a much greater saving in premiums; therefore we can 
add to this amount. I think it would be perfectly fair to 
place the additional saving at not less than $60,000, thus 
making in round numbers a total saving of $600,000, or 
$100,000 each year. 

Of this saving our policy holders are enjoying about one- 
quarter, those outside of it the other three-quarters. Who, 
then, owes the most to the institutions which have made this 
saving possible? Is it not those who have stood aloof from 
the mutuals and failed to give them that encouragement and 
support so much needed, and so valuable in the earlier years 
of their work? But it is not too late now. As the magazine 
editor says, ‘‘Now is the time to subscribe.”” Don’t you think, 
my friends, that you owe it to yourselves and to the trade 
to give these lumber mutuals your cordial support—say at 
least a part of your business? And if so, don’t you think you 
ought to go right at it? Are any of you still in doubt as to 
the solidity and permanent character of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Association? Have any of you the remotest 
doubt that it could ever fail to pay its just losses? If so, 
take our last statement and go to any honest, practical insur- 
ance man who is familiar enough with the business to pass 
an opinion on an annual statement, and if he does not admit 
that we have one of the strongest organizations financially 
in this country we will not ask you to give us your business. 

We do not claim to be a large company, but for the amount 
= _ we do claim to have more available assets than any 
) nem, = 

Or, if you don’t care to ask anybody about it, just ask any 
insurance agent to let you see his insurance year book— 
they all have them—-and make the comparisons yourselves. 
It is a simple problem in percentages and we are ready to 
stand the test. 

Our books are open to your inspection, and as to our meth- 
ods, we refer you to any of our policy holders, but particu- 
larly to those who have sustained losses. 

Just a word in closing to our policy holders here. You 
have the best institution of its kind in existence today, and 
you may safely challenge comparison with any. If you 











would like to have it attain even better results and would 
hasten the day when the cost can be still further reduced, 
just go home and spread the news. ‘I'ell your neighbor what 
you have and take some pains to show him it is for his inter- 
est, as well as in line with his duty, to give our association 
some of his business; and after he has given the lumber 
mutuals all they can take, if he has more to place, let us 
handle it for him. Any commission we may get out of it goes 
into the general fund to help pay expenses and thus make his 
policy with us just that much better. We want to write 
$1,000,000 of new business this year—are you ready to 
help us? 

During the past year our work has moved along so 
smoothly under the always reliable and painstaking efforts 
of our assistant secretary, Col. Fahnestock, that it was found 
unnecessary to call the full board of directors together, there- 
fore that expense was saved. ‘The members of the executive 
committee have met every month, and oftener when neces- 
sary, and to them is due the thanks of every policy holder 
in the association. ‘They have given of their time and 
thought unstintingly, and as in former years have rendered 
valuable service. ‘To them, and to all our officers and direct- 
ors who have always cheerfully and promptly responded to 
any calls upon their time, the thanks of the entire office force 
are hereby extended. 

And you, gentlemen, we thank for your liberal support and 
unswerving loyalty. May our business continue to grow 
rapidly, may our losses be few and small, and our surplus 
correspondingly great. Let us make 1900 a record-breaker. 


Upon the recommendation of Mr. Ewing the report 
was placed on file. Mr. Ewing then said: “Gentlemen, 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you a man who has 
grown gray in the service of the old line insurance com- 
panies. He understands insurance thoroughly in all its 
branches, and much of the phenomenal success, which our 
association has achieved must justly be attributed to 
him. Gentlemen, I have the honor of introducing to 
you Col. Fahnestock.” Col. Fahnestock said in part: 


A Few Words from Col. Fahnestock. 


Our financial statement as given you by our most able 
secretary, Mr. Hollis, speaks for itself. It is full of facts in 
our favor and indicates itself more strongly than I could the 
advantages and excellent points of our institution. There 
is nothing in this report which does not show an increase 
over similar figures of other years, unless it be in the cost, 
which has been reduced. ‘Think of it, gentlemen! You have 
paid into our treasury 36 cents a $100 for one year’s insur- 
ance. Of this 17 cents has gone into the surplus and only 
the remainder, 19 cents, has been expended in losses and 
expenses. There is one matter on which I wish to comment. 
That is the reduction in rates of the old companies on risks 
which the mutual companies are carrying. Gentlemen, they 
may try to make you think that this is on account of their 
good-heartedness. It is not. It is because theér business 
has been falling off and they are in this manner endeavoring 
to recoup it at prices which under their heavy expense they 
cannot afford to make: One of our brother lumbermen pres- 
ent told me this morning of an experience that he had with 
one of the old line companies. He is paying 2 percent on 
$3,000, the maximum amount which we insure, and on this 
simple policy we could have saved him $388.40 in one year. 
I asked him why he insured with the old line company and 
he informed me that it was because of a local agent and of 
the commission which he paid to him. The commission 
amounted to about $9. My friend might well have made the 
local agent a present of the aforesaid $9, insured with us 
and had money left out of the savings. Iriends, it is your 
duty to yourselves as well as your duty to others to assist 
this company. The figures which our report has given you 
show that the immense savings brought about by the mutual 
company have caused the reduction of the old line policies, 
and every bit of business, be it great or small, which you 
throw in our way not only is a saving to you but helps on 
the good work. Why not give us at least $3,000 worth of 
your business and let us place your excess business for you 
with one of the old lines companies? The commission which 
we obtain for so doing goes into the treasury and helps to 
swell the surplus fund. By so doing you are helping us as 
well as yourself. 

The past year we have been renewing the policies issued in 
1894. Of the entire number issued by this company at that 
time only a very few (who have withdrawn on account of 
going out of the lumber business) have not renewed; all 

. those carrying insurance at that time with us have remained. 
I'riends, we have built up for ourselves a position of high 
esteem among both the other mutual companies and among 
the old lines companies. I hold in my hand a letter from 
one of the old line companies, a portion of which I will read 
to you: 

Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association, Min- 

neapolis, Minn.: I am in receipt of copy of your 
annual statement for 1899 and desire to compliment 
you upon the excellent showing therein; also the 
excellent taste in which the article is gotten up. 
It certainly reflects great credit upon the ability of 
the management of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insur- 
ance Association and confirms our good impression 
of the character of the business written by you. 

I trust that the ensuing year will witness a still 
further increase in the prosperity of your institu- 
tion. 

Tbat is from an old line company. Then there is another 
here. I picked this up this morning from the last mail. It 
is a nice letter. My friend says that the three yards in 
which he is interested each desire, to quote his letter, “‘Three 
thousand dollars’ worth of your very excellent insurance.” 

Now, just a word in regard to payment of policy holders. 
We pay a loss just as soon as steam will take us to the 
scene of disaster and the claim can be adjusted. ‘That, I 
believe, is what policy holders desire—a quick payment of 
their loss. Gentlemen, that is all I have to say, I thank 
you very much for your attention. 


Report of the Finance Committee. 


The report of the finance committee was presented by 
W. H. Pinkerton, chairman. He said: “In a general 
way our committee has received a decidedly favorable 
report as to the condition of the insurance company. 
The books are kept in a way which is absolutely above 
reproach. Our worthy assistant secretary thoroughly 
understands his business and at any time one who is at 
all conversant with insurance methods could from a 
simple consultation with the books, which are always 
open to inspection, gain a clear and concise idea of the 
condition of the company. We have nothing but praise 
for the manner in which the affairs have been conducted. 
The management is extremely careful as to the risks 
they take and their investments are always judicious 
and safe. There is, even in this association of lumber- 
men, an occasional black sheep, and such methods as 
have been adopted by the officers of this society are neces- 
sary to preserve its security. I have talked with the 
secretary and the other officers as to their manner of 
making loans and I, as well as my brother committee 
men, am thoroughly convinced that only the most cou- 
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servative methods are employed and that it is practi- 
cally impossible for the association to lose a dollar. I 
will now read the report of the committee. It is in a 
general way only a comment on the financial statement 
already in your hands.” The formal report was then sub- 
mitted as follows: 


The undersigned, finance committee of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Insurance Association, hereby certify that we have 
examined and audited the account representing the transac- 
tions of the association for the year closing December 30, 
1899, and find it correct as stated in the accompanying sum- 
mary : 

That there was to the credit of the association on deposit 
in the Flour City National bank of Minneapolis, Minn., at 
the close of business December 30, 1899, $9,075.79. 

That there was due in uncollected premiums $445. 

That there was due by policy holders on assessments for 
which payment had not been called $6,024.22. 

That there was in the treasury and exhibited to us in 
mortgage bonds the sum of $62,400. 

That there was also accrued interest, but not yet due, to 
the amount of $1,259.30. 


Present Assets. 


COT DNR Cites conde Owner cannecnds $ 9,075.79 
Wivst WOTeade DORIS. 66 ici kc Coccucec 62,400.00 
yp ee 6,024.22 
Uncollected premiums..... Kin tereeee ne 445.00 
Accrued interest not due.............. - 1,259.30 

RIMEe adawectet stecentsetwaeeued $79,204.31 


January 15, 1900. I. WINNOR, 


W. H. PINKERTON, 
Finance Committee. 


The report of the financial committee was placed on 
file as is customary. 


Board of Directors Elected. 


President Ewing brought up the matter of the election 
of members of the board of directors, and on motion of 
Albert Hollister, of Manchester, Ia., the present board 
of directors was reelected by acclamation. Mr. Ewing, 
in responding to the compliments paid them, said: 
“Gentlemen, on behalf of myself and brother members 
I wish to thank you for this expression of satisfaction 
on your part and for the great compliment you have 
paid us, but we have one more committee to elect, the 
finance committee, which we usually select from the 
different parts of the country. What is your pleasure, 
gentlemen?” The nominations were as follows: 

W. O. Finkbine, of Des Moines, Ia.; E. M. Adams, 
Mound City, Kan., and E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, IIL, 
president of the Illinois association. 

Col. Fahnestock remarked that since Illinois had a 
little over one-quarter of a million of dollars insurance, 
he thought it would be a good thing to have a man 
from that state on the committee. This committee 
was elected, as was the board, by acclamation. 


Some Short Talks. 


R. L. Whaley, of Albany, Mo., was asked to speak 
and addressed a few words to the convention. “When L 
left home,” said he, “I left my mind a blank as near 
as possible, as Brother Hollis had advised me by letter 
that it was advisable to do. I came up here prepared 
for almost anything. I hardly know, now that I am 
called upon to speak, what to say. Your association, £ 
think, is the finest with which I have come in contact. 
We have at home an association somewhat similar to 
this one, albeit its affairs are not conducted on so 
strong and safe a plan as are the affairs of this com 
pany. Here every member is satisfied, and from our 
state alone you have as much insurance as from any one 
state outside of Jowa. I have talked your insurance 
at our conventions and our people are beginning to 
understand your plans. I can assure you that as their 
policies lapse, or are matured, and as opportunity pre- 
sents itself lumbermen from Missouri will send you 
fully three times as much insurance as you have from 
that state at present.” 

Jonathan Thomas, of Topeka, Kan., was the next 
speaker. His remarks were as follows: “Gentlemen, 
you all look too wise for me to attempt to educate you 
and I won’t attempt it. Your association is strong, 
as can well be imagined. As Brother Whaley says, ‘we 
have an institution somewhat similar to yours,’ but it 
differs, inasmuch as ours is conducted by an individual 
for monetary gain, whereas yours is a mutual associa- 
tion, conducted on benevolent principles. Your associa- 
tion antedates ours about nine months. Mr. Hollis 
‘ame to Kansas City and attended one of our conven- 
tions prior to the organization of our company. He 
discouraged the organization, saying that competition 
would not help either of us and offering, on behalf of 
his company, to take our membership, but the individual 
I spoke of demurred, and his company has succeeded, I 
fear to the detriment of yours. 

“People at the first organization of this company 
wished to lower the dues and premiums, thinking that 
so large a surplus fund was unnecessary. Now they 
understand. The surplus fund of this association is a 
barrier of great strength, and one which all investors 
thoroughly appreciate. For myself, speaking of the 
feeling on the part of some of our members that it is 
necessary to conciliate the agents of old line com- 
panies who are local representatives in their home town, 
I don’t see why they should fare any better than your 
local merchants. Generally speaking, you are the 
only proprietors of lumber yards in your districts, and 
should the agent have a use for lumber he is hardly 
likely to cut off his nose to spite his face by getting 
lumber at a distance and at an extra expense to him- 
self or his company. Success and prosperity to this 
association.” 

W. E. Terry, of Galesburg, Ill., followed with a few 
brief remarks. “Your financial report is one of the 
most remarkable of the kind I ever heard. Your growth 

been simply marvelous, Three things have accom- 


plished this marvelous result, namely, the investment 
of funds, the careful selection of risks and the wise 
management of the affairs of the institution. Some- 
thing which perhaps every one appreciates is the fact 
that small yards in the country towns are among the 
finest risks the institution can carry. Old line com- 
panies appreciate this fact but persistently hold us up 
for the regular rates. Col. Fahnestock was in our city 
about two years ago, and as an illustration of the careful 
way in which risks are taken by this company I will 
cite a little incident which at that time came to my 
notice. Being myself well satisfied with the workings 
and financial standing of this association, I ventured 
to do a little missionary work in your behalf and went 
to several of our lumber dealers in the attempt to get 
their insurance for your society. One of our leading 
men finally asked Col. Fahnestock to issue a policy on 
his yard, but the colonel, after a careful investigation, 
said that he was sorry, but as he did not consider the 
premises a good risk he could not take the insurance 
for his own society. His wisdom was shown when, 
about six months later, the yard suffered a heavy loss 
from fire. After the exhibitions of what can be done 
in the line of the impossible and of what has been 
accomplished in that line by your society, if your secre- 
tary or his invaluable assistant should say that in two 
years they would be giving insurance gratis, with a 
chromo to boot, I should throw up my hands and say 
nothing.” 

The business of the insurance association being accom- 
plished, adjournment was taken and the second session 


of the Northwestern Lumberman’s Association was 
opened. 
Second Session of the Lumberman’s Asso- 


ciation. 


The convention was called to order at 11:40 by Pres'- 
dent Crane. He immediately introduced John Foley of 
New Hampton, Ia., who, with a few preliminary re- 
marks, read his paper entitled, “The Ideal Lumberman.” 


An Ideal Lumberman. 


Again we meet after a period of twelve months. We 
meet as usual to compare notes, to exchange views, to renew 
pleasant associations, and to have a general all-around good 
time. I believe facts will bear me out in the statement that 
the past year has been to us a prosperous one; and looking 
forward and judging the present one from a lumberman’s 
standpoint we have reason to feel assured that trade will 
hold good. Now, gentlemen, in comparing notes and exchang- 
ing views, it is not expected we will all of us be of the 
same opinion, but I venture my own in the belief that when 
a number of us detail our experience enough information 
will be gathered to more than repay the outlay of time and 
money spent in attending this, our annual convention. It 
was pertinently said in a late number of a leading lumber- 
man’s journal that, ‘The ability to attend convention meet- 
ings cannot be gaged by the expense of the trip. The small 
item of expense is not to be compared with the good done at 
these meetings to the whole trade, and to its individual 
members. These associations are not trusts or combinations 
and their legislation rarely leads to the regulation of prices, 
but the resultant good to the trade from what they do 
accomplish is none the less on that account.” 

Now, in giving you some of my own views I will confine 
myself to an attempt to portray an ideal lumberman. He 
should in the first place be a gentleman, always loyal to our 
organization, never forgetting what it has done for him as 
his friend and protector. He should have a generous forbear- 
ance toward his competitor and a determined purpose to rid 
himself of the idea that the other fellow is to blame and 
the cause of all his troubles. He should keep his word with 
honor. He should not sell his goods at cost, or at a percent- 
age which does not warrant a living profit on his capital and 
labor. He will insist on a contract with a purchaser which 
will be plain, precise, and to the point, thus preferring a 
legitimate course which will be fully understood by both 
parties beforehand, rather than a haphazard, half under- 
standing, which may breed a law suit and the ill will of his 
customer afterwards. 

He will insist that payments be made promptly. He will 
courteously inform his debtor that the wholesale dealer or 
manufacturer will not accept even a good book account in 
payment for a car of lumber. 

He will keep a clean and well assorted stock. He will not 
so conduct his business that his largest assets are in out- 
standing accounts on his ledger, or that those accounts rep- 
resent more of his capital than does his stock of lumber. His 
books will be so systematic that if an account is questioned 
the transaction can be readily referred to and the accuracy of 
his business methods made apparent. 

I recall a conversation with a friend seventeen years ago. 
The gentleman-I refer to was, and is, a deservedly popular 
business man and banker. Many of you from northeastern 
Iowa know him. The conversation I refer to was soon after 
I became a lumberman. My friend made this remark: 
“Foley, there is a rule I have adopted in business, and advise 
you to follow it. I do not loan money to, or do business 
with, a person, no matter how wealthy he may be, if I have 
reason to think I can only recover what is due me at the 
end of a law-suit, and I will not trust or loan to a man, no 
matter how honest he is reputed to be, if I know he cannot, 
if he would, repay me. Life is short, and the less care we 
assume or contract for the longer and better we will live.’ 
Yet how often are chances taken with such cases, and how 
much trouble and anxiety are caused thereby. 

I could enumerate other points, many of which would be 
meritorious to possess, others the reverse. But as other 
gentlemen are to follow, giving their views, I will conclude 
by asserting that if we come up to the standard of my 
ideal lumberman and follow the rules laid down, our reputa- 
tion and capital will not suffer thereby. If the other fellow 
or fellows pursue the other and more unwise and selfish 
course, he or they may win for a brief period, but I think 
you will sustain me in the opinion that in the end he or they 
will not be the star performers. In business the old saying 
that honesty is the best policy still holds good. 


“Next, gentlemen,” said President Crane, “is the 
item of which [ spoke to you yesterday. Mr. Traxler’s 
address on the subject of ‘Lien and Lien Laws.’ He 
does not appear before you, as I said yesterday, in the 
character of a subscription agent, but to ascertain your 
views as to the advisability of the publication of the 
volume which he has prepared. Gentlemen, Mr. C. J. 
Traxler.” 


Cc. J. Traxler on ‘‘Liens and Lien Laws.’’ 


Gentlemen, the subject of liens Is divided and subdivided 
many times. There are the common Jaw liens, the statutory 
liens and the equitable liens. Common law liens are not of 


vital importance in this case. The common law lien is an 
implied lien such as the warehouseman’s lien, the common 
carriers’ lien. The equitable lien comes from the common 
law lien, but is one which the common law itself does not 
reach and which one must rely upon equity to obtain. Stat- 
utory liens are what their names imply. They are liens 
issued or obtained under statutory or legislative enactment. 
Subdivisions are made of this class of liens by all the legis- 
lation which has been enacted concerning them. The kind 
of liens which most interest you are those known as mechan- 
ics’ liens, material furnishers’ liens and logging liens. 
Briefly the enactment of lien laws is for the purpose of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. To protect the rights 
of all, you of course know, is rarely if ever accomplished, 
— is to this end that the various legislations have been 
made. 

I had expected to confine myself to the laws of Minnesota, 
for there will hardly be time for any more than that. They 
will serve as a fair example of the rest. The laws in Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota agree on more points than they differ on. The 
laws on this point were first enacted when Minnesota was 
a territory and they have been reformed and reenacted at 
almost every session of the legislature since. There is no 
form of adjudication law over which there has been more 
trouble and more dispute than the lien laws. In 1889 the 
legislature of Minnesota undertook to correct all of the evils 
extant at that time in this particular matter. The chief 
difficulty in this particular has always been the priority 
claim. This the legislature did away with, and said that all 
mechanics’ liens should be of equal date in effect. Great 
difficulty arose and the courts in attempting to construe this 
enactment further complicated matters by holding that liens 
should be divided into two classes: first, those liens which 
were for services or material furnished before a mortgage, 
and, second, subsequent liens. But later the supreme court 
decided that this was an unfair and improper construction 
of the law. It has since decided that all liens must have a 
common origin and that all are of equal value. One of the 
most important questions in connection with a lien is when 
does it begin—does it begin upon the sale of materials or 
upon the delivery thereof? The courts have said that a deliv- 
ery was necessary to establish a lien, though there have been 
notable exceptions to this rule. 

Gentlemen, it is not my purpose to go into this new work 
at any great length, for I should be consuming too much of 
your valuable time. Suffice it to say that I have the work in 
hand and ready for the publisher, and it remains with you to 
say, to a great extent, as to whether it shall ever reach the 
publisher. It is estimated that in its completed form the 
book would make, constructed from the material on hand, 
from 150 to 200 ordinary pages, and the probable cost at 
retail would be about $3 bound in leather, or $2.50 bound 
in cloth. I wish that you would express an opinion as to 
the probable demand for the volume and as to the probable 
scope of the demand. If, in your opinion, the volume would 
be of use to your craft, as I am led to believe by various 
members of your association, at whose suggestion I have 
undertaken this work, the book shall be forthcoming. If 
not, I shall retain it in its present form for my own use and 
for the benefit of my clients. The book has been gotten up 
with the especial idea of use and usefulness in lumber 
yards, by mechanics and by lumbermen, and as such is free 
of technical language and at the same time embodies the 
meaning of court decisions. It is complete in every way, 
though of course it only covers the laws of Minnesota. But 
should it meet with encouragement I will immediately get 
out a volume of a similar nature in accordance with the 
laws of Iowa and the surrounding northwestern states. If 
I might make a suggestion I would propose that you appoint 
a committee to visit my office and examine the book, and 
after so doing report back to your association for some action 
in the matter. Thank you, gentlemen, very much for your 
attention. 


Mr. Crane appointed W. I. Carpenter and S. H. Bow- 
man as a committee of two to investigate the merits of 
the book and adjournment was taken until 2:30 p. m. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 

At 2:45 p. m. the convention was called to order for 
its third session, and President Crane introduced F. J. 
Whitlock, of Belle Plaine, Ia., whose paper, which was 
very interesting and entertaining, is here given. 





Northwestern Local Associations. 


Your esteemed secretary, Mr. Hollis, has, in one of his 
joking moods, asked me to prepare a paper on local lumber 
organizations. Now, I have, at severat different times in 
my short business career written a few letters, but this 
kind of business is out of my line, as I have had only the 
experience of helping to form the Central Minnesota Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. I know of no better way to get 
at the question than to give my recollections of organizing 
the above-mentioned association. During the Northwestern 
meeting of 1898 a few dealers from our portion of the state 
met by chance at the corner of the Lumber Exchange build- 
ing, the coldest spot in Minneapolis, so I am told, and while 
the northwest wind blew a howling blast from the gold fields 
of Alaska, and sent cold shivers racing up and down our 
spinal columns, we agreed to organize a local lumbermen’s 
association. Your humble servant was delegated a committee 
of one to write to all dealers in the different counties rep- 
resented in that open air convention, and call a meeting 
of said dealers at Shakopee, Minn. 

At the Shakopee gathering we elected officers and launched 
out as one of the local lumbermen’s associations of the 
northwest. In my opinion our fraternity has been success- 
ful, of interest and benefit to all members, and to our patrons 
as well; but we have, of course, met with some discourage- 
ment and opposition, principally from those who have mis- 
understood our methods and who still regard our organiza- 
tion in the light of a business combination, or so-called 
“trust.” 

In writing this brief and very imperfect article, it is my 
desire to make plain two points: First, that retail dealers 
following the same line of business, are not mutual enemies, 
and, second and most emphatically, that these same dealers, 
banded together into a sort of friendly society, are decidedly 
not the enemies of the general purchasing public. 

And so it is my wish to try and explode the theory so long 
existent throughout the smaller towns, namely, that ruin- 
ous competition, with all its petty jealousies, is a necessary 
feature of the retail lumber trade. Retail dealers have long 
looked on anyone engaged in the same occupation as a sort 
of natura] enemy ; someone to work against, to beat, in every 
sense possible. 

Now, our business is not a game of cards; our competl- 
tors are not our opponents; we are all working for the same 
common end—the good of ourselves and of the public—-and 
if we pull together so much the better for all parties con- 
cerned. 

In my first recollection the word “trust,” or the meaning 
of the word as it suggested itself to me, was a gigantic 
binding together of the producers of any one staple in order 
that the price of such staple could be controlled by the 
combination, and so hold it above the reach of the pur- 
chaser, unless he possessed the cash; buy, if he had, go 
without if he hadn’t, and I think to a great extent this idea 
of a trust still exists with many. But if the dealer and 
purchaser can be brought to a stand of clear reasoning, a 
community of understanding, so to speak, we may show our 
friends that our association is not an institution of that 
nature, calculated to rob them at all, or to put prices at a 
point where only the opulent may feel that he can ungrudg 
ingly build a new barn, or repair a fence, if need be. ; 

Our alleged trust, or association, has been founded prin- 
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cipally for these reasons: First, to promote a friendly feel- 
ing of acquaintance and interest among retail dealers resid- 
ing within the radius of our society, and so make possible 
harmonious working on all lines of mutual interest, and 
second, to discourage ruinous competition. 

Now, by this I do not wish our purchasing friends to think 
it is our purpose to control prices at all, for such a thing is 
impossible in our line of business, and everybody knows that 
any member of our association may make any price he 
pleases for his lumber. 3ut, as may be plainly seen if the 
matter is carefully considered for a moment, if all dealers 
in the same locality use approximately the same schedule 
of prices there can be no opportunity for exorbitant charges. 
An unscrupulous dealer, if there be one, which I greatly 
doubt, would have no chance to put an unwarrantably large 
total on the bill of some honest and unsuspecting buyer. 
And on the other hand, a bluffing individual with Jewish ten- 
dencies, cannot come into your yard, beat you down until 
vou know there is no profit left, and then coolly tell you 
that he will go to the next town and buy, as he can get the 
bill cheaper there, and you stand and cuss under your 
breath and ask how in the deuce anyone can let a bill go 
at still more of a starvation price, 

Such an association as I describe does not necessarily 
protect the dealer alone, and when the purchaser finds that 
reasonable, steady prices are being maintained, not through 
combination but as the result of education, he will soon learn 
the value of such conditions to him, and will see that noth- 
ing is to be gained, and much lost in time, if nothing else, 
if he runs about from one town to another looking for some 
fellow with more ambition than good business judgment. 

A greater sense of mutual faith and friendship needs to 
be built up between buyer and seller; residing in the same 
community, they depend largely upon each other, and when 
this is more fully felt and understood, we shall have much 
pleasanter relations with our patrons. 

A man, at a certain time of need, feels that his doctor is 
his best friend, or, on another occasion, his clergyman or 
lawyer, as the case may be. He doesn’t stop them to inquire 
the amount of the fee to be charged, or even question in his 
mind if it would be more than someone else would ask. He 
needs the services of the physician, clergyman or lawyer just 
at that time. and later the bill is paid without grumbling. 
Now, when this man will look on his retail lumber dealer 
in the same light, as his friend, and the one who has the 
stock out of which to furnish him what he needs, be it 
shiplap, flooring or shingles, and at the time he wants it, 
then there will be smoother sailing. 

In conclusion I would say that the Central Minnesota Lum- 
bermen’s Association has a territory covering eight counties, 
namely, Scott, Dakota, Rice, Lesueur, Carver, Sibley, Nicol- 
let and Goodhue, in which there are about eighty dealers, 
and a large number of them are active members of the asso- 
ciation. At the present time the prospect is very bright that 
all, or at least nearly all, will be earnest supporters of the 
work as soon as they clearly comprehend the benefits arising 
from such co-operation. 

I maintain that the retail lumber interests in this great 
northwest are still in their infancy; as we grow older in our 
business relations, and as our social intercourse becomes 
more extended, we shall come to see more clearly the advan 
tages of organization for mutual protection, and prove what 
we now contend, to-wit, that the way to bring about whole- 
some and profitable conditions in the retail lumber business 
is not through price combinations, but by a campaign of 
education where the chief prequisite for membership shall 
be a willingness to apply the golden rule. 

Mr. Crane introduced Al Flournoy to the assembly, 
and Mr. Flournoy requested such of the visiting mem- 
bers as had not done so should visit the office of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman at the close of the ses- 
sion and obtain tickets for the entertainments in the 
evening. Mr. Crane assured the convention that Mr. 
Flournoy, behind the footlights, was the whole thing. 
“Tf you miss it, you will miss it,” he said. 

“Our next paper will be by J. If. Lathrop, of North- 
field, Minn. Gentlemen, Mr. Lathrop,” he continued. 


Mr. Lathrop prescribed the following 








Neighborly Suggestions : 


We retailers of lumber are interested in anything that will 
aid us in making the business profitable. We all believe 
that it is better to sell lumber at a profit in a territory we 
call our own than to reach after trade that logicaJly belongs 
to another town. e 

The retailer who makes it a practice of quoting lower prices 
to those who live farthest away from his yard, and tributary 
to another dealer, does not deserve to prosper. fle is dest roy- 
ing values and is not using anybody right. If any special 
concession is to be made, make it to thy neighbor who by 
right of location should not be discriminated against. 

Much expensive trouble can be prevented by a friendly 
regard for your competitors. You should reason together, 
for, if you succeed in getting a fair share of the profits that 
the constant labor and capital invested demands, you should 
live in harmony with al) the neighbor retailers possible. 

When you find those who are as true to your interests as 
they are to their own “Grapple them to thy soul with hooks 
of steel’ and do not try to steal their trade. If you tote 
fair with others, you can expect they will be fair with you. 

Charity begins at home, so, when you go home, begin to 
have more regard for your brother dealers and remember, 
“You are kindred and allied by birth, and made of the same 
clay.” 

I believe the local associations work over some pretty 
tough clay and make it as pliable in potters’ hands as any 
clay shouJd be. Often the toughest clay will make the finest 
pottery. 

Some of the most loyal supporters of local associations 
are men who have been in the thickest of some fight; they 
have won the battle and have driven their competitor to 
the wall, only to find his place promptly taken by another 
dealer ready to continue the fight indefinitely. 

L have for some time taken an interest in local association 
work, and am persuaded that the time is well spent attending 
these meetings, where we can measure ourselves by the golden 
rule and repent in sackcloth and ashes when we have acted 
the fool. Questions that are of interest to the trade are 
discussed, papers are read, and a good social time is had. 
The bristles on our backs are smoothed down, and we return 
home wiser by the exchange of thought and strengthened for 
the battles to follow. 

Most retailers are believers--they not only believe too 
much, but too many. A large percentage of what we hear 
is not to be depended upon. I do not think all men are liars, 
but I do think we should not believe all the lies that are 
told about our competitors by those who hope to gain bv 
creating the impression that they can buy more cheaply of 
the other dealer than they can of us, but prefer to trade 
with us if we will make the same price. When men talk that 
way they are talking for “buncombe.” 

Divide what you hear by 17, and 16 to 1 you will believe 
more than you should about your competitors, who, as a 
rule. are interested in maintaining fair prices. 

All retailers should be true to each other. 

And purchase of those who are loyal to them. 

I hear you say “chestnuts” for you have all heard it 

Over. and over, and over again. 

Te cheerful and honest, upright and true, 

Believe in thy brothers, and they will in you. 

The local association demonstrates to its members that 
they can depend only upon the word of a lumber dealer. 

On last New Year's day I saw a small boy smoking a 


cigarette and told him that he should not smoke on the first 
day of January; it was the day to swear off and ‘quit all 
bad habits, and live a sober, smokeless life. The boy said 
“rats.” 

I tried to help this boy, as I am trying to help you when I 
say, do not forget the retailer's friend, the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Association. It saves you money every 
year, gives you the best insurance at as low a rate as it is 
possible to be had, aids you in placing all your insurance on 
your lumber yards, pays all its losses promptly, is deserving 
of your patronage, “and don’t you forget it.” I trust I may 
influence some one to take out a policy, for now is the 
accepted time. We have no assurance of the morrow. 

Now don’t take me for an insurance agent, I do not take 
my recreation that way. When I take a aay off I go to 
beautiful Lake Malaska and cast for black bass. 

The social spirit is abroad today. We have been offered 
red cedar cocktails, hemlock cider, lath on toast, extra AA 
and “Goat” brane cigars. This, gentlemen, is only in earnest 
of what is to come, for we are to be royally entertained by 
the social and intelligent salesman of the products of the 
saw and factory. I thank you very much for the attention 
you have given me. As George Washington, whose birthday 
we celebrate soon, could not tell a lie, so your honest faces 
show how you have received my efforts. 

Mr. Lathrop’s speech called forth loud applause and 
much appreciative laughter. 

“We will now listen to the voice of southeastern 
Jowa,” announced Mr. Crane, “in a paper by Ralph 
Hl. Burnside, of Oskaloosa, 

“Only just a small portion of it, responded Mr. 
Burnside, as he took the rostrum. 


A Plea for the Local Retail Association. 


I have considerable hesitancy in presenting here today the 
few illogically arranged facts which I may offer on this sub- 
ject, for I feel it is rather the threshing of old straw with 
a new machine, with all the old threshing machines stand- 
ing around witnessing the operation. ‘To these veterans in 
this subject I would say I do not want you to think I have 
the assumption to offer what I have for your -edification, 
but it is intended rather to induce some thoughtful consid- 
eration of this subject by those who have not come in con- 
tact with these matters in a way that our older members 
have, and if I succeed in suggesting to them anything that 
they may, when they go home from this meeting, use to the 
mutual advantage of themselves and their neighbors, I shall 
feel well repaid. 

‘he year 1899 will go into history as the year of trusts, 
and whatever may be our opinions as to the causes, possi- 
bilities and moral and material effects of the present meth- 
ods of operation of the vast organizations of capital known 
as trusts, we must, I believe, agree that a very considerable 
element that enters into the present tendency in that direc- 
tion is the great effort of large bodies of capital to secure 
investment that is as nearly as possible out of the range of 
absolutely unrestricted competition. That the tendency of 
our times is away from former ideas of unrestricted compe- 
tition is, I believe, a fact that can scarcely be disputed. 
We observe it cropping out in the tendency to trusts; we 
see it exhibited in the workings of labor organizations of all 
kinds; we see it in organizations of one kind or another in 
almost all lines of business, both wholesale and retail. That 
this tendency, within reasonable bounds, is best for all con- 
cerned—producer, middle man and consumer—a_ careful 
observer will hardly deny. David Harum’s rule for trading 
horses, “Do unto the other fellow as the other fellow would do 
unto you, and do it fust,’’ may be all right for swapping 
horses, but to be followed up ten hours a day for six days in 
the week in the regular course of business involves too much 
wear and tear to mind, body, conscience, and capital to be 
at all agreeable, and is apt to be unprofitable—bound to be 
so to the fellow that does not do it “fust ;” as “every dog has 
his day,” we will only be able to have our share of doing it 
“fust,’’ and so there is no gain in the long run by such a 
method of doing business. 

That the retail lumber interests have been, in many towns 
and in localities covering more or less territory, among the 
foremost to recognize the necessity of eliminating those 
features of competition that tend to destroy rather than 
to be the life of business, and have done so, we know to be 
true. Yet I am surprised, as no doubt those of you who have 
been connected in an official way with any retail association 
are, at the number of retail lumbermen who are openly or in 
an underhanded way going after “the other fellow’s hide,” 
and who seem to think that is the only method which will 
succeed in building up a business. hat kind of business 
suceceeded better when lumber yards were forty miles apart 
than it does when they are only four miles apart; and right 
here is where the local retail association gets in its work. 
It takes a long course of treatment often to cure the san- 
guinarily disposed lumberman. If two or three competing 
yards are left to themselves to “serap it out” the chances 
are good that there will be a large amount of each other's 
cuticle distributed among the farmers of not only their 
locality, but some from their neighbors’ territory. They will 
come to their senses some fine day realizing that the “hide” 
has run out, likewise a good chunk of capital, and so a 
lumber yard is put on the market, some victim gets it, and 
the process is repeated. Instead of leaving these yards alone 
to fight it out, how much more feasible and desirable it is 
to have two good lumbermen who have experienced the joy 
of good fellowship and pleasant business relations with their 
competitors, and who have no personal interest in the matter, 
go at the request of the secretary of the local association and 
lay before the fighters the situation as it appears to those out- 
side of the “serap,”’ and tender their good offices to assist in 
settling the trouble. They do not, however, for various rea- 
sons, succeed, one of the principal reasons being that the 
strong element of ego in the “scrapper’’ prevents him from 
coming down off his perch at the first call, particularly when 
anyone is acting anxious to have him come down. A month 
or two after the call of these two missionary lumbermen it 
so happens that the annual meeting of the local association 
is held, and in response to the cordial invitation to attend, 
both offending lumbermen decide to do so. They go on the 
same train; not finding anyone else on the train that they 
know they occupy the same seat, and having thrown busi- 
ness aside for the time, naturally search for topics of con- 
versation that are mutually agreeable. Each in his turn 
is surprised to find what an agreeable fellow the other man 
is. They reach the place where the meeting is to be held and 
find the air full of peace and compromise. The hotel being 
crowded they take a room together that night with the 
result of a further exchange of confidences with a suggestion 
finally from one of them that he believes it would be a 
pretty good plan if they could reach some understanding in 
reference to their relations as competitors that would bring 
them the peace and prosperity they find their fellow lum- 
bermen are enjoying. This suggestion is heartily received ; 
and to make the story no longer they,go home from the 
meeting and fix up the differences, calling possibly for a lit- 
tle help from some officer of the local association. All this 
is not fancy, but is one of numerous instances that I have 
known to actually take place under just such circumstances. 

The local retail association is largely educational in its 
functions, and IT am sure is a good feeder for the Northwest- 
pair Lumbermen’s Association, or any of the large associa- 
tions. 

Then again, the local organization oceupies a field dis- 
tinctively its own and deals with situations that the large 
associations such as our own Northwestern do not attempt 
to reach. The local association should not be so large that 
the management and detail work are too laborious, or the 
expenses of it will be such that it will keep many out. On 








the other hand it should be large enough to include suffi- 
cient progressive, active lumbermen to keep matters inter- 
esting at any function of the association, and to wield a 
strong influence with those who have not been particularly 
impressed with the movement, and also to be of service in 
adjusting differences between members. “4 

The annual meeting of a local association brings out an 
attendance of lumbermen the greater portion of whom have 
never attended an annual meeting of the larger associations, 
and it has been the experience of our Southeastern Iowa asso- 
ciation that when a man attends one or two of our meetings 
he is much more inclined to come to the Northwestern asso- 
ciation meeting, which you all know is desirable. 

One would naturally think that in the course of a few 
years a local association would so thoroughly educate the 
dealers in the limited territory it occupies that the work 
could be abandoned, but such is not the case. The very 
prevailing tendency of almost all lumbermen to overlook 
the restrictions of the tenth commandment is a source 
of friction that will probably never be removed, and at times 
develops serious difficulty between even the wheel horse of 
the peace movement, and the willing and efficient services of 
the association to adjust such difficulties being always ‘‘on 
tap’ has a very strong tendency to prevent many such out- 
breaks. 

Then there are so many causes for friction arising, such 
as a new yard being opened in a town already well occupied, 
lumber yards changing hands more or less all the time, the 
shipments of “pirates’’ or ‘‘poachers” into a community, 
which always have a tendency to cause confusion. All these 
troubles are very much more likely to be adjusted early in 
their existence if there is a good, live local association in the 
field. 

Then there is the tendency among so many retailers who 
are competitors, when business gets brisk and their time 
is well occupied, to be unsociable with their competitors, to 
believe reports that are brought to them by customers in 
reference to prices, grades, etc., without investigating as to 
the correctness; all this makes it imperative that there 
should be some organization in the local field, which, if it 
does nothing else, brings these competitors along with their 
neighbors into social gathering once or twice a year, which 
gathering, as I have already indicated, will do very much 
toward bringing peace, particularly in regard to these trivial 
annoyances that develop during the year, 

In closing I wish to urge upon all of you who are in dis- 
tricts not covered by local associations, to go home from this 
meeting and begil at once to form a local association in your 
own field of operations. It will mean much for you that is 
good, and I am sure you will find, after you get it well 
organized, it will bring you all of the benefits of which I 
have told you, and many more- 

“T hardly think that any apology is necessary for 
the speech, Brother Burnside, for among the old wheel- 
horses you refer to you will find some of the worst 
scrappers in the bunch. Next in order [I think will 
be a few short talks on the subject of ‘local organiza- 
tions.’ Won’t some of you please air your opinions on 
this matter? I believe Mr Hollis has something to say 
in the matter.’ Thus spoke the president. 

Local Organizations Discussed. 

“TJ should like to hear from some of the members 
present who are also members of local associations,” 
said Mr. Hollis. “We want your opinion as to the 
proper size of local associations. Won't you speak 
to us, Mr. Weart?” 

J. F. Weart, Cherokee, Iowa, tock the floor. “Our 
association has been exceedingly successful,” said he, 
“and has done a great deal of very good work. <As to 
the proper size for a local association, it does not seem 
to me that size cuts much figure. Of course there 
are the little fellows out on the edge of the association 
who can only be protected on one side, but no matter 
what the size of the organization, some one must be 
on the edge.” 

Al Moore, of Marshalltown, Ta., was asked to speak 
and he said in part: “Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
1 don’t think any talk on local associations would be 
completed without a mention of the Central Towa Asso- 
ciation and of the excellent work done by Secretary 
Greef. This gentleman has done more toward perfecting 
the Central Jowa Association than any man I know of. 
He is an untiring worker, has all the interests of the 
association at heart. Now that the affairs of the asso- 
ciation are running smoothly. Mr. Greef has several 
times resigned his position as secretary, declined renomi- 
nation and stated that he did not care to serve, but he 
has been reelected and reelected and still continues at 
the head of the organization, Just at present Mr. 
Greef has been obliged to leave his active work for a 
time, since the poor health of his wife takes him to 
California, and I am to officiate in his stead at the 
meeting of our association that takes place shortly. 
Our organization is an example of the good that may 
come from honest and conscientious labor in the asso- 
ciation field. Organization is the heart and soul of a 
good business foundation.” 

Mr. Crane requested O, J. Metealf, of Winthrop, Ta., 
to address the meeting along the same line. Mr. Met- 
calf is a veteran in the lumber field, and it was from 
the old Buchanan County Association, which he, in 
company with ‘half a dezen other lumber dealers of 
Buchanan county, Towa, founded almost twenty years 
ago, that the Northeastern Towa association has grown. 
Mr. Metealf believes thoroughly in organization. “Stick 
to it, boys, it is the best thing you could possibly do,” 
said he. 





“Tam sure that we would all be glad to hear from‘ 


Mr. Frudden, president of the Northeastern Towa asso- 
ciation,” said President Crane. 

“Tt don’t know that I have anything to say along 
these lines that has not already been said,” responded 
Mr. VFrudden, “but IT wish to call your attention to 
some of the remarks made by President Crane in his 
address yesterday afternoon anent the poaching qucs- 
tion. When that article appears in the lumber press I 
wish every member would read it and think of it; it 
is a strong, carefully written article and covers mat: 
ters which will ultimately have to come before our 
board for action. 

“One other point in connection with the remarks 
of Mr. Moore as to the danger of prosperity. Some 
of us are inclined to grow indifferent because we are 
prosperous. Qthers among our number get the ‘big 
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‘'o continue the prosperity of our association we must 
renéw our most zealous efforts and continue to work 
as we have in the past. As to the size of local organi- 
zations I may quote some one who ‘has spoken before 
me and say it doesn’t make much difference. lf they 
are smaller we need more of them, that’s all.” 

“Mr. Whitlock, of Belle Plaine, gave us an excellent 
paper and I should like to hear from him,” said Mr. 
Crane at the conclusion of Mr. Frudden’s remarks. 

“Really, Mr. President, I must plead guilty to not 
knowing a word of what you have said. I have been 
having an argument with my colleague here and have 
not been paying attention,” responded Mr. Whitlock. 

“We only wanted to know what you had to say on this 
question.” 

“Well, as I have already spoken once today, I don't 
know that I can give you anything more worth remem- 
bering. I can only give you a few of my experiences 
along organization lines. Some years ago, before our 
organization, I had a competitor in Jordan, a little 
town near my home, who caused me a great deal of 
trouble. Personally we were or pretended to be friends. 
In our business transactions we were continually knif- 
ing each other. Now, he was just as nice a man as [ 
am, and his wife even thought he was nicer. When 
we met we always went in to take a—cigar together, 
and each invited the other to visit him at his home. 
Neither of us ever did. Finally matters got so bad [ 
took it into my head I would go over to Jordan and 
punch his head. I went over there and looked at my 
man. Then I decided that I would not punch his 
head. You see-I am not a Sullivan, and as I have 
vreat’ regard for my personal beauty, and especially 
my nose, I thought it best to pass up my revenge. 

“One day we chanced to meet near the corner of the 
Lumber exchange, spoke pleasantly and began the dis- 
cussion of business affairs. Two or three lumbermen 
from our locality drifted up and pretty soon we had a 
five-dollar crowd for dinner. We had the dinner, and 
over it accomplished an organization, which ever since 
has been of the greatest possible value to us. I am 
sure that my associate in Jordan is not cutting under 
my prices, that he is not selling on my territory, and 
that my business is my own. Ife is sure of the same 
thing as regards me. Before our organization neither 
of us was sure of anything, and really, don’t you know, 
he is an awfully nice fellow. I cite this as one incident 
of many where local associations have overcome diffi- 
culties between neighboring competitors.” 

The report of the committee appointed to examine 
Mr. Traxler’s book was read by Mr. Hollis and was as 
follows. 


Committee’s Report on Traxler’s Book. 


Mr. Chairman: Your committee, appointed to examine 
and report upon the unpublished work of Charles J. Traxler 
on the “Lien Laws of Minnesota,”’ begs leave to submit the 
following report: Upon examination we find that said work 
contains, among other things, the laws of Minnesota on the 
following subjects of special interest to luambermen: Mechan- 
ics’ and material men’s liens; liens for labor on logs and 
timber; liens on logs and lumber in the first district of Min- 
nesota; liens on intermingled logs: surveyor general's liens; 
liens on logs transported from other states; liens on stray 
logs, ete.; labor liens, as well as other subjects of no more 
interest to lumbermen as a class than to other business 
men. All subjects treated include citations from the deci- 
sions of the supreme court of Minnesota relating thereto, 
since the law went into effect. The citations are full and 
yet briefly and clearly stated. They are arranged under sub- 
heads, following sections of the statutes to which they relate 
in a manner convenient for ready reference. The work is 
specially meritorious for the skillful arrangement and for its 
clearness and directness of statement. 

We therefore recommend for adoption the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that the 
unpublished work of Charles J. Traxler, Esq., on the lien 
laws of Minnesota is a work of special merit and if pub- 
lished and distributed would be of special and unusual benefit 
to lumber dealers doing business in Minnesota; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the said work is entitled to and that it 
receive the unqualified indorsement of this association, and 
that we hereby indorse and recommend it to all persons 
who are interested in the lien laws of Minnesota. 

V. I. CARPENTER, 
S. H. BowMAN, 
Committee. 


D. R. Ewing seconded the resolution contained in the 
report, and Mr. Crane asked for the pleasure of the 
assembly on the question. Before the question could 
be put, however, W. E. Terry, of the Illinois associa- 
tion, asked for the floor and said: 

“We have recently had enacted in Illinois some 
entirely new lein laws, in fact a whole new set. The 
old ones have been entirely wiped off the slate. Some 
gentlemen there have done for us what I understand 
Mr. Traxler intends doing for you, and I assure you, 
gentlemen, that I would not take $25 for the copy of 
the volume that is in my possession were is impossible 
for me to secure another. It has saved me forty times 
its value each year that it has been in my possession. 
I feel sure that you will be amply repaid by ‘your 
indorsement of the proposed volume.” 

The question was put and the reso'ution submitted 
by the committee was unanimously adopted. 

Upon motion of Mr. Frudden the board of directors 
was instructed to appoint a committee of three mem- 
bers to attend the meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumberman’s Association, which is to take place next 
month, and endeavor to secure some definite action for 
keeping poachers and kindred ills from the legitimate 
lumber fields. 

Adjournment was then taken until 10 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning. 


The Social Side of It. 


Wednesday night the traveling salesmen of the whole- 
sale companies represented at the convention gave a 


minstrel show at the Lyceum theater and the visiting 
members attended in a body. The lower part of the 
pretty little theater was reserved for visiting retailers, 
numbering about 500, while the balcony was filled 
by the representatives of the wholesale houses and their 
ladies. 

The show was fine—but a detailed account of that 
comes later, and it may be passed by for the present. 
The house was very tastefully decorated. 

The guests were all presented with a souvenir program 
of the performance, which was unique and well worth 
saving. The title page of the book was a colored car- 
toon, a clown, in gayly colored clothes making his bow 
and announcing “The Bill of the Play.” The program 
was permanently bound in heavy cardboard with a vel- 
lum surfacing. The front of the little volume was 
adorned by a picture of the inevitable “Black Cat,” 
mounted on a high board fence, serenading the blood red 
moon, and announcing through the medium of a poster 
on the fence, “The Annual Tour of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s All-Star Company ; 
One Night Only, Lyceum Theater, January 17, 1900.” 
The little booklet was made up of alternate pages of 
advertising by the leading wholesale lumber houses of 
the northwest and of the program. It contained half- 
tone pictures of the “leading lights,’ some in make-up 
and some not. 

The company was made up of the following men, all 
traveling salesmen for the different northwestern houses: 
Interlocutor, Harry Collins; bones, Frank Tenney, Ed 
Selden, Walt Echart, Lige Hudson; tambos, Al Flour- 
noy, Frank Reynolds, Bobby Menz and Frank Satterlee. 
The others making up “the circle’ were: 'T. M. Part- 
ridge, J. G. Wallace, Joseph Lansing, H. V. Scott, F. 
W. Bonus, E. H. Nolan, H. F. Partridge, C. KE Shepard, 
K. H. Cobb, N. A. Smith, P. R. Brooks, Henry Webster, 
W. E. Penfield, J. W. Phillips, L. C. Nolan, L. B. Hud- 
dleston, A. KE. Whitmore, H. D. Pettibone, O. E. Deckert, 
D. H. MeMullen, 8S. M. Eaton, Lloyd Aldrich, A. W. Lun- 
ning, C. E. Stafford, M. R. Moulton, A. N. Wheeler, F. 
H. Flatau, W. A. Dahlgren, W. B. Tomlinson, George 
Hubert, Joe Nolan and W. M. Bolcom. 

The program was like all minstrel programs, light- 
ened up by “local hits” and personal “gags,” which kept 
the good-natured crowd in a roar. 

The end men opened the olio with 
Koons.” The grand opening chorus followed. It was 
billed as “a touching, tender, tearful, tense and taste- 
ful testimonial to the toiling trigger-pullers in the tor- 
rid Philippines, by the whole company.” Bobby Menz, 
assisted by the “Travelers Quartet” gave a very pleas- 
ing rendition of Oleott’s “Wild Irish Rose.” The next 
page on the program announced that Selden and Rey- 
nolds would “throw a fit and tell” the audience that 
“You Don’t Stop the World From Goin’ ’Round.” The 
editor of the booklet adds in parenthesis (“Don’t shoot. 
They’re doin’ the best they know.’ ) 

George Hubert’s fine bass voice showed to advantage 
in the bass solo, “The Mighty Deep.” Some popular 
music was rendered by Frank Tenney, whose opening 
number, “My Hannah Lady,” was very warmly received. 

The next announcement on the program was as fol- 
lows: “Al Flournoy will go into a trance, and though 
not responsible for what he says while in this condition, 
yet is a cunning cuss, and sometimes grows quite amus- 
ing.” The entire company assisted in the next number, 
a selection of “cute, catching, cunning, clever, colored 
carols.” 

The grand finale of the first part was a “Kake Wok,” 
in which the contestants were Miss “Pinetree” Penfield, 
and Mr. Light ‘Waite’ Menz; Miss “Kastside” Rey- 
nolds, and Mr. “Bardwell” R. Selden; Miss “Scanlon” 
Brooks and Mr. “Northern” Echart, and Miss “Carpen- 
tel” Hudson, and Mr. Frank “Tron” Satterlee. Once 
more the program implores the audience not to throw 
anything harder than soft coal, for, it says, “they are 
tender creatures.” 

The specialties of the second part were contributed by 
the traveling men, assisted by a little local talent. 
Harry Dellafield officiated as musical director. The 
second number of the second part was a clever boxing 
match between Prof. A. F. Kasten, of Minneapolis, and 
J. W. Florence, of New York city. The three rounds 
were of three minutes’ duration each, the last one being 
fought with blackened gloves. When it was finished 
one would have thought that both men had been through 
a coal mine, for there was little difference between the 
color of their skins and the blackest of coal. 

Al Flournoy gave an interesting black face monologue 
and sang a song or so in character. Miss Phillis Schu- 
bert, a clever little Minneapolis lady, rendered some rag- 
time selections on the piano which took the house by 
storm. Billy Tompkins, “the Musical Moke,” played a 
half dozen different musical instruments, and played 
each well. The banjo, the cornet, mandolin, guitar, 
trombone, and banjoette, were among his instruments. 
W. I. Nolan, a dialect comedian and entertainer of 
Minneapolis, rendered several sketches in his own inim- 
itable way. He was a large favorite and the crowd 
worked him for several recalls. Little Hazel Barer con- 
tributed one of the most interesting numbers on the olio. 
The little miss, a bit of about six or seven, gave several 
characteristic dances and sang coon melodies in a way 
that won for her the heart of every man present, and 
the loud applause which greeted her from the balcony 
proved that she had pleased the ladies. Frank Tenney, 
Harry Delafield and Tony Snyder introduced an original 


“The Sporty 


‘sketch entitled “Hot Stuff,” with the assistance of a 


special brand of picaninnies who evoked a world of fun 
from their antics in the cake walk. This trio (billed as 
the big three) closed the show, and the entire body of 


head’ from the same cause. Wither of these is dangerous. 

retail lumbermen marched to the Nicollet house, where 

they were served with a so-called “Dutch lunch.” 
«“‘The Feed.”’ 

The salesmen did not do things by halves when they 
provided the sumptuous banquet which greeted the 
retailers at the Nicollet house. The bird and the bottle 
were both provided and the guests did ample justice to 
the spread. The menu consisted of turkey, vegetables, 
salads, cold meats, pickles, olives and the rest of the rel- 
ishes, pastry, cheese, and “the liquid end of it.” Over 
their cigars and “the flowing bowl,’ the racontures of 
the party entertained with stories and “joaks,’ and 
when ail was over everyone voted it a thoroughly enjoy- 
able evening. 

Much credit is due the committee on arrangement who 
made the day such a success, and especially to H. H. 
Collins, than whom no more efficient chairman could not 
have been found. He and his associates, Messrs Emory 
White, A. W. Echart, F. E. Reynolds, J. G. Wallace, J. 
A. Hughes and T. M. Partridge, did some hard work, and 
all agree that their labors were well performed, and met 
a cheering and pleasing result in the successful cul- 
mination of the evening’s pleasures. All in all it was 
the most enjoyable evening put in by the visiting lum- 
bermen in many a year, and they united in returning a 
vote of thanks to their hosts. 

The Closing Session. 

The retailers were late in assembling Thursday morn- 
ing, owing to the entertainment the night before. After 
calling the session to order the president announced the 
following committee to confer with the wholesalers 
regarding poachers: A. F. Frudden, Dubuque, Ia.; 
James A. Smith, Osage, la., and Secretary Hollis. 

The auditing committee reported that it had found 
the accounts all satisfactory. 

B. J. Carney, chairman of the resolutions committee, 
reported resolutions thanking those contributing to the 
success of the largest meeting ever held; to the Yough- 
iogeny & Lehigh Coal Company for badges; to the 
Western Passenger Association for rates; to the Lum- 
ber Exchange for the assembly hall; to the traveling 
salesmen for their royal entertainment, and to the lum- 
ber journals and press generally for faithful reports. 
Also the following: 

Resolved, That we particularly appreciate the attitude of 
the lumber manufacturers toward our association in so 
faithfully supporting its principles and co-operating to make 


the past year the most profitable ever experienced by all our 
members. 


Whereas, By dispensation of an all-wise Providence, we 
have lost by death C. L. Chamberlain, Wabasha, Minn., one 
of our directors, and EK. L. Arnold and W. E. Sawyer, the 
last named both among the founders of our organization, 

Resolved, That this association has suffered an irrepara- 
ble loss and that we shall miss them from our councils and 
meetings; that the sympathy of our association be extended 
to families and friends of above members, and that we rec- 
— them to the mercy of him who “doeth all things 

The resolutions were adopted by a standing vote. 

Election of officers followed. D. R. Ewing, of Des 
Moines, nominated John Foley, of New Hampton, Ia., 
for president. He was elected by acclamation and took 
the chair, ex-President Crane retiring. Mr. Foley 
expressed his thanks briefly. 

W. E. Blodgett, of Faribault, Minn., was elected vice- 
president. Directors, three years, Maynard Crane, 
Cooperstown, N. D.; Ralph Burnside, Oskaloosa, Ia.; 
one year, J. F. Anderson, Chamberlain, 8. D.; E. J. 
Skewis, Inwood, Ia. 

The president appointed the following members of 
the joint committee for the ensuing year: <A. F. Frud- 
dent, Dubuque, Ia.; H. E. Bacon, Minneapolis; J. D. 
Young, Fairmount, Ménn. 

A proposition to again publish the Bulletin was dis- 
cussed, resulting in the publication being authorized. 

The line yard question provoked some discussion. D. 
L. Riley, of Lakefield, Minn., thought the association 
should offer some remedy for encroachment of line yard 
concerns on individual yard dealers. He had been twice 
threatened during the past year. If no remedy were 
found he believed in ten years there would be no indi- 
vidual dealers. D. R. Ewing said the future of the sin- 
gle yard business depended on the personality and en- 
terprise of individual yard dealers. Al Moore discussed 
the subject in an able manner, but offered no solution. 
S. L. Sherwin, of Windom, Minn., as a single yard 
dealer, earnestly advocated justice for all. Secretary 
Hollis explained that complaints to the joint commit- 
tee against line yard concerns were few; the remedy lay 
in making complaints to this committee. 

That topie being exhausted the convention adjourned 
sine die. 


Notes. 

Wagstaff, of Oshkosh, the hardwood, pine and hem- 
lock lumber, and white cedar post and shingle man, was 
on hand at the convention Wednesday, dispensing his 
sweet smile and cards to all without fear or favor. A 
convention in the north without Wagstaff would not 
be up to date. 


Martin Rudd, manager of the Foley-Bean Lumber Com- 
pany, Milaca, Minn., met many old friends at the con- 
vention. Harry Webster, the popular salesman of the 
company, came out in a brand new suit of clothes, that 
closely resembled the “expense account” kind. 

The office of ‘Goat-Brand” Reynolds, on the same floor 
as the convention, was a popular visiting place for many 
of the retailers, and the neat little red and blue booklets, 
telling all about the “goat-brand” illustrated the novel 
advertising methods employed by Mr. Reynolds. 


The Bradley-Watkins Company was fortunate in hay- 
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ing its large suite of offices on the same floor of the 
exchange as the convention. W. T. Watkins and R. H. 
Downing were constantly on hand receiving their friends 
and customers among the retailers. 

“Billie” Bolecom, of Winona, Minn., just back from 
the west coast, dropped in among the retailers and told 
them all about his celebrated red cedar shingles. 

Harry R. Swartz, of the wholesale department of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo., was 
on hand at the convention occupying the offices of the 
company in the Lumber exchange. H. C. Dudley, the 
northern representative of the company, was absent on 
the Pacific coast, and Mr. Swartz did the honors for the 
company. 

Cc. D. Streeter, of the Streeter Lumber Company, 
Keosauqua, Ia., was in attendance at the convention. 

The well known sash and door house, the Morgan 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., was represented at the conven- 
tion by E. S. Richmond. Mr. Richmond is one of the 
oldest sash and door men in the country, and while in 
Minneapolis renewed acquaintances of the days when 
he was on the road more than now and made many new 
friends among the visiting retailers. 

On the first day of the convention the members of the 
association found in their seats in the convention hall 
typewritten letters from Naugle, Holcomb & Co., large 
wholesalers of cedar products, located at Escanaba, 
Mich., and Chicago, Ill., announcing that M. Hopkins, 
manager of the fence post department of the company, 
was in attendance at the convention. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The association directors met Thursday afternoon and 
reelected W. G. Hollis secretary and J. H. Queal treas- 
urer; also an executive committee consisting of Presi- 
dent Foley, A. F. Frudden, John D. Young, W. E. Blod- 
gett and C. 8S. Fay. 

The Badge. 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Company, of St. 
Paul, Minn., has for many years furnished the badge 
fgr the convention. Each year they have had a badge 
prettier than the year previous, and their 1900 badge 
beats them all. It was in the form of a Greek cross, 
pendant, gold plated, with the monogram of the asso- 
ciation enameled in red, white and blue letters. On the 
reverse side was the inscription, “Compliments of the 
Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Company, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Chicago.” Hal Fahnestock, manager of the 
sales department of the company, was on hand to dis- 
tribute the badges, which were given out to retailers 
only. By noon of the second day, the original supply 
of 500 was exhausted, and all who were unable to get 
them left their names and addresses and the company 
will send them to them by mail, as soon as a second 
edition can be made. Last year 500 badges were more 
than sufficient, but this year’s attendance, numbering 
about 600 retailers, exhausted the supply. 


Kept Open House. 


Among the lumber concerns keeping open house in the 
Lumber exchange during the past week was the Shev- 
lin-Carpenter Company, which was temporarily located 
at room 704. The honors were performed by W. 0. 
Barndt, H. D. Pettibone and H. W. Hogue, who passed 
the cigars and otherwise extended the glad hand. 

The Crookston & St. Hilaire lumber companies, of 
Crookston and St. Hilaire, Minn., were represented by 
Fred Hogan, who occupied room-704. Mr. Hogan was 
on hand to receive his friends and his presence, together 
with that of the representatives of the Shevlin-Carpen- 
ter Company, made room 704 a popular place. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company was temporarily 
represented in room 302, where the retailers were wel- 
comed by C. M. Stafford, W. E. Martin and C. M. Good- 
year. A souvenir of a combination match safe and 
cigar cutter awaited all friends of this company who 
visited the oflice, as well as cigars and good will. 

The wholesalers whose permanent headquarters are 
located in the Lumber exchange all threw their offices 
open for the entertainment of the visiting lumbermen. 
Cigars were on tap everywhere, and the usual business 
was suspended and time devoted to receiving past and 
prospective customers. The visitors were welcomed to 
every lumber office in the building, and were bountifully 
received by their hosts. 

The Fulton & Libbey Company was represented at 440. 


Carr, Ryder & Adams to the Front. 


The Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, of Dubuque, Ia., 
and the Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines, Ia., were 
represented in a very creditable manner at the Minneap- 
olis convention. A suite of five parlors on the second 
floor of the West hotel was engaged by these enterprising 
sash and door concerns. Open house was kept through- 
out the three days of the convention, and numerous 
signs in the halls of the Lumber exchange and in the 
lobby of the West hotel informed the retailers that they 
would find a hearty welcome awaiting them at numbers 
270-272-274 West hotel. 

Members of the company and their traveling salesmen 
were constantly on hand to make the visiting retailers 
feel at home, and incidentally to point out the good 
qualities of the goods manufactured by the concerns they 
represented. The Carr, Ryder & Adams Company was 
represented by J. T. Carr, secretary; W. G. Norman, W. 
J. Young and O. E. Deckart. The Carr & Adams Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, was represented by W. N. Hallam, 
secretary and treasurer, and O. C. Stubbs and F. D. 
Wetherall, traveling salesmen. 

During the first day of the convention G. H. Kelly, 


secretary and treasurer of the Adams & Kelly Company, 
Omaha, Neb., was in attendance, but business called him 
away that evening. The Carr, Ryder & Adams Com- 
pany and its allied houses showed great enterprise in 
the manner ‘in which they received their customers at 
the convention and there is no doubt but that they made 
hosts of friends among visiting retailers who may not 
have known before of the excellent goods made by these 
sash and door houses and the excellent fellows that rep- 
resent them, 


Traveling Salesmen’s Ball. 


The annual ball of the Mississippi Valley Lumber, 
Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association was a feature 
of the entertainment provided during the past week. 
It was held in the Holmes hotel, and was a very enjoy- 
able affair. The guests were received in the parlors 
by a reception committee, which consisted of Messrs. 
and Mesdames W. E. Penfield, E, A. Selden, H. F. Par- 
tridge, James C. Walker, W. D. Wilson, W. I. Carpenter, 
H. E Gipson, L C. Nolan, Messrs. J. G. Wallace and 
George Odett. The floor committee was T. M. Partridge, 
FE. H. Zimmerman, A. W. Echart, H. H. Collins, A. E. 
Whitmore, M. R. Moulton, D. F. Clark, F. H. Gilman, 
J. F. Hayden, KE. H. Nolan. 

The ball room was decorated in green and presented 
a handsome appearance. Frappe was served in the 
smaller parlors, and the orchestra was hidden by a 
bower of foliage and green. A midnight supper was 
served, and the program of dances continued until late. 


Northeastern lowa Association [leets. 


Tuesday morning there was no session of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, but the dealers 
belonging to the Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association met in the convention hall, transacted 
a little routine business and elected oflicers for the ensu- 
ing year as follows: President, A. F. Frudden, Dubuque; 
vice-president, Joseph Copeland, Fredericksburg; secre- 
tary, Clyde Bigelow, New Hampton; treasurer, C. C. 
Burgess, Cresco. These officers, with Al Hollister, of 
Manchester, will constitute the board of directors for 
1900. 





Association News. 





Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held at the Leland hotel, Chicago, 
Tuesday, February 6, and Wednesday, February 7, 1900. 

No detailed program is as yet prepared, but a general 
outline will include (subject to revision) about as fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday, 11 a. m.—Annual address of the president, 
annual report of the secretary-treasurer, appointment 
of committees, and probably one or two papers on topics 
concerning the interests of the lumber trade. 

The afternoon session will be given to the discussion 
of matters of vital interest to lumbermen. 

The Wednesday morning’s session will include report 
of auditing committee and special committees, nomina- 
tion of officers, general business and addresses. 

The subject of the relations which should exist 
between the wholesale and retail branches of the lumber 
business, and the best means of correcting existing 
evils, is expected to be the keynote of the meeting, 
together with the no less important question of terri- 
torial jurisdiction and amicable relations between retail 
dealers. 

It is hoped to make this meeting the most interesting 
and profitable in the history of the association, in its 
promotion of practical means and those influences which 
will be to the advantage of every wholesale and retail 
lumber dealer in the state, while, if nothing more was to 
be gained than the formation of a wider acquaintance 
with the person and business methods of the dealers of 
all sections of the state, it will pay every lumberman in 
the state to be present and participate in the proceed- 
ings and get in touch with his fellows, 

Arrangements have been made with the Leland hotel, 
corner of Michigan and Jackson boulevards (a $4 house) 
for a special rate of $2.50 per day for attendants upon 
this meeting, and the courtesy of the proprietors in pro- 
viding a hall for the meeting, together with headquar- 
ters for the officers of the association (free of charge), 
should lead members to make this their stopping place 
while in the city. 

Reduced Fare. 

A reduced rate of one fare and a third has been 
granted to attendants upon this meeting, through the 
courtesy of E. A. McLeod, chairman of the Western Pas- 
senger Association, and of F. C. Donald, commissioner 
Central Passenger Association, by which all Illinois roads 
from St. Louis and north (including Wisconsin Central) 
will grant the reduction upon the certificate plan, pro- 
vided not fewer than 100 certificates are furnished. 

To avail yourself of the reduced fare, you must pur- 
chase your ticket to Chicago from your local agent, 
asking him for a certificate, or a receipt. This certifi- 
cate may be obtained three days before February 6, if 
desired, and will be honored up to three days after the 
meeting, or to February 10, for return passage over the 
same line at the one-third rate. Deposit the certificate 
with the secretary at once on arrival, and avoid confu- 
sion and delay. The reduced rate is granted only upon 
the presentation of 100 certificates. Lady delegates 
should ‘have separate certificates also. 

E. H. Hunter, President. 

GrorcE W. HorcuKiss, Secretary. 


The Union Association [leeting. 


EvyriA, O., Jan. 12.—To the Members of the Union Asso- 
ciation of Lumber Dealers: The eighteenth annual meeting 
of this association will be held January 23 and 24 at the 
Hollenden hotel, Cleveland, O. 

Reduced Rates. 

The Central Passenger Association has granted a rate 
of one and one-third fare for the round trip on the certificate 
plan. Each passenger buys a single trip ticket and secures. 
from the local agent a certificate, and this certificate when 
countersigned by the secretary of this association and! 
stamped by the joint agent of the Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation, who will be in attendance at headquarters, entitles: 
the member to a return trip ticket at one-third of the single 
trip fare, provided, however, that 100 or more such tickets 
have been presented. It is necessary, remember, to get this 
certificate from your local agent. Let every member, whetber 
he has mileage or not, buy a ticket, as it will not cost any 
more for the round trip and will help to make the required 
one hundred. Upon his arrival every member should at once 
have his certificate signed by the secretary and then deliver 
it to the joint agent. 

Attendance. 

We want to make this meeting the largest and most 
profitable one ever held. Let everyone try to bring some: 
brother retailer who is not a member along with him, and by 
a little effort our membership will be largely increased and! 
the result will be of great benefit to us all. This has been a 
good year in our business. Let us all get together and plan 
to make next year still better. Let me urge you to make a 
special effort, if one is necessary, to be present. You are 
sure to have a good time and get many new ideas which 
will be of great advantage to you. 

Program. 

No general program has been prepared, but the first ses 
sion will be held at 2 p. m. Tuesday. Wednesday there will 
be sessions at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. 

Entertainment, 

The special entertainment is in the hands of the Cleveland 
dealers, and it is needless to say that everything will be 
done for the comfort and amusement of the guests. I am 
notified that the Hoo-Hoo will have a concatenation on 
Wednesday evening. This ought to be an attraction to those 
of us who belong to both organizations. 

It is the earnest hope of the officers and directors that 
every member will be present and that many new members 
join us at this time. F. KE. KIMBALL, Secretary. 


The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers has arranged 
a smoker and entertainment for the members of the 
Union Association of Lumber Dealers on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 23, at Chamber of Commerce hall. 





Notice of Salesmen’s Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Central Association of 
Traveling Lumber & Sash and Door Salesmen will be 
held at the Leland hotel, Chicago, February 6 and 7. 

JOHN OXENForRD, Secretary. 





Maple Flooring Manufacturers. 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association met 
in annual session at the Victoria hotel, in this city, on 
Wednesday of this week, the following being present: 
W. D. Young, of W. D. Young & Co., West Bay City, 
Mich.; George C. Wilce, of the T. Wilece Company, Chi- 
cago; Thomas Forman, of the Thomas Forman Company, 
Petoskey, Mich.; William M. Dwight, of the Dwight 
Lumber Company, Detroit, Mich.; John J. Nichols, of 
the South Side Lumber Company, Chicago; J. W. 
Embree, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, Chi- 
cago; Harry Brand, of the North Branch Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago; Dr. G. W. Earle, of the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Company, Hermansville, Mich.; Julius Dietz, 
of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The following officials were re-elected: W. D. Young, 
president; George C. Wilce, vice-president; M. I. Rit- 
tenhouse, treasurer. 

The remainder of the session was consumed in arrang- 
ing for an exhibit in the forestry department of the 
Paris exposition, for which the sum of $2,000 was appro- 
priated and the Dwight Lumber Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., was authorized to prepare the same. A vote of 


thanks was tendered the officials and general good feel- 


ing prevailed. 





Atlantic Coast Cypress Meeting. 


There was held at Savannah, Ga., upon Wednesday, 
January 10, a meeting of Atlantic coast cypress people 
for the purpose of rehabilitating the old Atlantic Cypress 
Association, it being a meeting to enlarge the scope and 
the usefulness of the old organization. The cypress 
people were well represented from the Carolinas to 
Florida. 

H. A. Batchelder, of the Panasoffkee Cypress Com- 
pany, Panasoffkee, Fla., was chairman of the meeting 
and F, R. Seeley, manager of the Santee River Cypress 
Company, Ferguson, 8. C., acted as secretary. There 
was considerable interchange of experiences during the 
past year and of opinions regarding the course of busi- 
ness during the year to come. The Atlantic cypress mills 
have a combined capacity of about 200,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually, and their actual output for 1900 will 
be quite close up to that amount. 

The following firms were represented: Santee 
River Cypress Lumber Company, Ferguson, 8. C.; Wil- 
son Cypress Company, Palatka, Fla.; Cypress Lumber 
Company, Apalachicola, Fla.; Hilton & Dodge Lumber 
Company, Brunswick, Ga.; Butters Lumber Company, 
Boardman, N. C.; Batchelor Cypress Lumber Company, 
Panasoffkee, Fla.; Seminole Cypress Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Eddy Lake Cypress Company, Port Harrel- 
son, 8. C.; H. P. Smart, Savannah; H. P. Short, Lake 
Waccamaw, N.C. Permanent organization will be made 
at the next meeting at Savannah, February 21. 

BPP PDL L LILI IID 

Morrison & Phinister, manufacturers of hardwood 
doors at 647 and 649 West Fiftieth street, New York 
city, have made an assignment to Robert Gibson. 
The liabilities are placed at $25,0000. The assignment 
is without preference except for employee’s wages. 
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YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS MEET AT MEMPHIS. 





Large Attendance of Leading Mill Men at the Tenth Semi-Annual Session — An Interesting 
Estimate of Cut and Stocks on Hand— New Moulding Book Proposed — 
Weights of Rough and Dressed Lumber —S. H. Ful- 
lerton, of St. Louis, Chosen President. 





Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 16.—The tenth semi-annual 
meeting of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was called to order by President I. C. Enochs, at 
10:55 a. m. today, and the roll-call showed the follow- 
ing members in attendance: 


Those Present. 


I’. H. Lathrop, Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Co., Riverside, Ala. 

DD. H. Marbury, Marbury Lumber Co., Bozeman, Ala. 

I’. McCullam, Sample Lumber Co., Hollins, Ala. 

P. 8S. Gardiner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 

I’. G. Wisner, Kastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 

J. J. White, McComb City, Miss. 

I. C. Enochs, president 8S. L. M. A., Jackson, Miss. 

George T. Lock, Lock, Moore & Co., Westlake, La. 

«. A. Antrim, Antrim Lumber Co., Antrim, La. 

W. G. Wadley, Allen Bros. & Wadley, Allentown, La. 

I’. F, Rodgers, Central Lumber Co., Lincecum, La. 

Charles S. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Co., Keith, La., and 
‘Texarkana, Tex. 

S. F. Carter, Emporia Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Mark Wiess, Reliance Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

A. J. Neimeyer, Monarch Lumber Co., St. Louis; A. J. 
Neimeyer Lumber Co., Waldo, Ark.; Saginaw Lumber Co., 
Saginaw, Ark.; Freeman Lumber Co., Millville, Ark. 

John J. Cochran, Camden Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Klliott, Ark. 

N. W. McLeod, St. Louis Refrigerator & W. G. Co., St. 
Louis; Gurdon Lumber Co., Gurdon, Ark.; Arkadelphia 
Sumber Co., Daleville, Ark. 

R. A. Long, Klondike Lumber Co., Winthrop, Ark.; Long- 
Rell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Long-Mansfield Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Sabine Valley Lumber Co., Texarkana, 
Tex.; Hudson River Lumber Co., Hudson, Ark. ; King-Ryder 
Lumber Co., Thomasville, Il. T. 

J. C. MeLachlin, Big Four Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
W. R. Pearson Lumber Co., Thornton, Ark.; Little Bay 
Lumber Co., Little Bay, Ark. 

I’. P. Evans, Cotton Belt Lumber Co., Bearden, Ark. 

’ Frank Kendall, Kedron, Ark. 

J. N. Wheeler, Wheeler Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 

William Carlisle, William Carlisle & Co., Atchison, Kan. ; 
Onalaska Lumber Co., Onalaska, Ark. 

H. EB. Welch, Eagle Lumber Co., Eagle Mills, Ark. 

«. W. Gates, Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. 

J. B. White, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Missouri Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Gran- 
din, Mo. ; Cordz-Fisher Lumber Co., Birch Tree, Mo. 

J. H. Berkshire, Ozark Land & Lumber Co., Winona, Mo. 

«. S$. Chesbro, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

S. H. Fullerton, chairman Lumbermen’s Bureau of Infor- 
mation, St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., Logansport, La., and McHenry, Miss. 

Ek. P. Flowers, Milner, Caldwell & Flowers, Bolling, Ala. 

John Mason, East Union Mills Co., Brookhaven, Miss. 

Cc. E. Batty, Moreton & Helms Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss. 

George K. Smith, secretary S. L. M. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. C. Edmonds, chief inspector 8S. L. M. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

c. E. Emmert, Saline River Lumber Co.,-Draughon, Ark. 

H. H. Folk, Camp & Hinton Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

J. M. Kennedy. Eastabuchie Lumber Company, LEasta- 
buchie, Miss. 

«. W. Goodlander, Ozark Land and Lumber Company, 
Winona, Mo., and Fort Scott, Kan. 


Secretary Smith announced that the East Union 
Mills, Brookhaven, Miss., had authorized him to add 
that concern’s name to the membership list. 

The secretary’s report was then read, as follows: 


Secretary Smith’s Report. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: The 
year 1899 was a notable one in the lumber industry, and the 
yrosperity which came to the manufacturers of yellow pine 
been reflected in the growth of our association and the 
increased interest in association work. 

At the annual meeting a year ago our membership list 
showed a total of forty-eight. Today we have 136 members, 
divided as follows: Fifty-seven members of the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Bureau of 
Grades; fifty-three members of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Lumbermen’s Bureau of Infor- 
mation and Bureau of Grades; twenty members of the Lum- 
bermen’s Bureau of Information and Bureau of Grades; six 
class B wholesalers. 

While our increase in membership has been most gratify- 
ing, we shall not be content until the list includes all the 
manufacturers in the eight states covered by our work. A 
systematic canvass of the territory will be begun in February 
and continued through the year. The co-operation of each 
member is earnestly sought in the work of increasing our 
humbers and influence. 


Grades. 


The grading rules adopted one year ago have been univer- 
sally adopted and are now the recognized standard in prac- 
tically all territory where yellow pine is consumed. Twenty 
thousand copies have been circulated among the manufactur- 
erg and retailers. One hundred and two of our members are 
now making 13-16-inch flooring, which proves beyond ques- 
tion that this standard has come to stay. 

The work of our Bureau of Uniform Grades and Inspection 
has progressed steadily, and will be covered in detail by 
Chief Inspector Edmonds. 


Statistics. 

Owing to the fact of our meeting being held so soon after 
the new year, it is impossible to collect and tabulate com- 
plete statistics. The figures given herein will be supple- 
mented by the reports which come in during the remainder 
of January. We hope the official report in pamphlet form 
will contain the most complete showing of cut, shipments and 
stocks on hand ever submitted. 


Important Additions to Association Work. 


During the past year two features have been added to our 
work which are recognized as of great importance and benefic 
to members. Our rate and classification book now shows the 
rates applying to all points in fifteen states, from mills on 
seven lines of railroad, and also shows the proper price list 
for each town. Our addressograph contains the names of 
7,500 retail dealers in fourteen states, and also shows the 

rice list to be enclosed in envelopes addressed to them. 
‘rom our addressograph we secure the number of lists 
required to cover the states classified. During the recent 
frequent and numerous changes in freight rates the value 
of this department has been thoroughly demonstrated to all 
our members. 


Change to Assessment Plan. 

At our semi-annual meeting our constitution was changed 
in regard to membership fee. Beginning with this meeting 
all dues will be collected monthly, on the assessment plan, 
using the shipment of the previous months as a basis. A 
minimum charge of $10 per month was incorporated in our 
constitution and will apply from January 1, 1900. 

During the year we have received about $19,000 in fees 
and assessments. Our finances are in satisfactory condition 
and it is believed the 2 cents a thousand feet assessment will 
raise sufficient revenue to maintain all the departments, as 
at present organized. 


Yeilow Pine Clearing House Reports. 


The monthly clearing house reports have become an estab- 
lished factor in determining the volume of trade, stock con- 
ditions and consumption in various localities. We are mail- 
ing these reports to 600 manufacturers and should have a 
larger number of replies. We hope to make this report more 
complete from month to month until every manufacturer sees 
its real worth, and will gladly furnish the information 
desired. 

The subjects coming up for action at this meeting, as set 
forth in the call, have been carefully considered and much 
information regarding them is ready to be submitted to the 
committees which will be chosen to bring in reports. 


Our Needs. 


In order that our inspectors may have a tribunal to which 
they can refer questions which arise in their work and 
changes which appear necessary or advisable in our rules, it 
is thought that a permanent committee on grades should be 
appointed at this meeting. Seven members would probably 
be large enough to afford each district a representation. 

We hope for a large number of additions to our member- 
ship at this meeting. We need the support and experience 
of every manufacturer to make our work complete. In lay- 
ing our plans for 1900 let us include in these plans the 
strengthening and enlarging of every department of our 
association work. 

In conclusion I wish to thank officers and members for the 
keen interest shown and hearty support given since the 
duties of secretary were again delegated to me. Such inter- 
est and support is an inspiration to greater efforts and if 
continued and increased will make 1900 the banner year in 
association work. 


Secretary Smith announced that not all the statistical 
returns for 1899 were in as yet, those in hand represent- 
ing percentages of the outputs of the various states as 
follows: 

Feet shipped. Percent. 


PO acdeccuce. Weweemues - 167,312,976 95 
BE 66668) eeee oe Peperrrm (ey 75 
WUtcntuewe adwaeesadewes - 581,223,699 80 
rrr eure eee 452,540,291 85 
CC nninecee Weeawen 390,118,169 80 
PS Re oe ‘ 192,695,315 50 


The summaries of reports as far as received were as 
follows: 
On hand Jan. 1,’99, Amount cut, 








States. feet. feet. 
pO eT ee 63,714,556 164,584,129 
Arkansas and [. T..... 135,753,558 477,342,916 
Louisiana ..... eseawats 85,009,281 439,487,386 
TOMO cccsscccecces eo ssckeuane 528,965,369 
le. ee 61,640,788 385,339,884 
pO OTe . 21,285,130 196,746,483 

ONO eck twsea cue 507,255,732 2,192,466,167 
Amount shipped, On hand Jan.1,’00, 

States. feet. feet. 
Paes. cxessenane 167,312,976 59,231,568 
Arkansas and I. T...... 473,602,487 155,629,837 
EQURMEME  ceccvecsvede 452,540,291 102,909,192 
BE tds atkendendus - 581,223,699 104,923,082 
Mississippi .......... .. 890,118,169 63,629,837 
BIR Kosa ceucnuaes 192,695,315 22,296,241 

TO civekcenens 2,257,492,937 508,619,385 


Making estimates for the reports not yet in the total 
output by states is figured as follows: 


Total Estimated Output. 
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MIMSOGED oceccccvcs Mererrercecrrtriyie (of 
MUBEREED ccccviccved se veveciedases 725,000,000 
Cs otis a ti cenedhaevendacacrneds 750,000,000 
RS iced. Svacneddsccease es aees Ue 
Mississippi ....... pevestousedéncees Gee 
BIGOTED oi 6c6c Keccccdadeiccccocccucs SHEETS 

TORE c cckiee erke pabegacanne 2,925,000,000 


No estimates are included for Georgia or Florida. 

Upon inquiry from J. B. White, Secretary Smith 
stated that the amount on hand at the present time was 
within 1,000,000 feet of the figures of a year ago, being 
in excess by that small margin. Three months previous 
there had been a shortage of 50.000,000 or 60,000,000 
feet, which had since been accumulated. 

Upon motion of Charles 8. Keith, the secretary’s 
report was adopted as read. 

The report of Chief Inspector J. C. Edmonds was next 
presented, as follows: 


The Chief Inspector’s Report. 


Gentlemen of the Convention: Since making my last 
report to the members of the Southern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in convention assembled, the territory cov- 
ered by the Buredu of Uniform Grades has been extended 
into Georgia and a portion of Florida, and has also very 
materially increased its membership in the territory covered 
at the time of last report. We had, at that time, ninety 
mills, receiving regular visits of inspectors, which has 
increased to 109 mills at the present time, and which has 
necessitated our dividing up the territory into four districts, 
instead of three, as in July, 1899. The territory is now 
divided as follows: One man works the Missouri mills and 
on down the Iron Mountain railway to Texarkana; from 
there he goes north on the Pittsburg & Gulf road to Fort 
Smith, then east on the Choctaw road to Abbott, Ark., visit- 
ing the different members in Arkansas and Indian Territory 
en route. One of the men starts in at Texarkana and works 
north on the Cotton Belt road to Pine Bluff and also on the 





Shreveport branch of same road, taking in the mills or the 
Queen & Crescent road between Monroe and Shreveport-and 
all of the mills on the Camden branch of the Iron Mountain 
road and the mills along the Arkansas Southern. Another 
man starts in at Shreveport, on the Pittsburg & Gulf, and 
works that territory down to Beaumont, Tex., from which 
place he works up the Kansas City road to Call, Tex., and 
the East Texas road west until he strikes the Houston, East 
& West Texas railway, which he works up to Shreveport ; 
he then crosses over to Monroe and works the Arkansas Cen- 
tral division of the Iron Mountain road from Swartz to 
Alexandria and the Texas Pacific between Shreveport and 
A'exandria. He then goes down the Kansas City, Watkins 
& Gulf road to Lake Charles and works from that place over 
to Orange, which completes his territory. The other man 
starts in at Jackson, Miss., and works the Illinois Central 
down to New Orleans, from which place he works up to 
Meridian, on the New Orleans & Northeastern railway, also 
working some points on the Guif & Ship Island road on the 
way. I*rom Meridian he works south on the Mobile & Ohio 
railvey to Mobile, Ala., and from Mobile works north on 
the Louisville & Nashville to Birmingham. He also visits 
seme mills in Aiabama, on the Mobile & Birmingham railway 
aud on the Central of Georgia, and then works over into 
Georgia, where he visits ten different mills. He then visits 
a plant at Paradise, Fla., and returns to Alabama. 

We have endeavored to divide the work up so as to give 
each man about enough mills to keep him going steadily and 
give each mill a visit about once in thirty days. o of the 
men take a little longer time to cover their territory, and as 
the work increases we may find it necessary to rearrange 
the territory and put on another man. 

When I have time at my disposal I make occasional visits 
to some of the more isolated mills, so as to help the man in 
that district to get over the ground within thirty days. 

I would like to say to those members of the Southern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association who are not taking advan- 
tage of our work and are not subscribers to the Bureau of 
Uniform Grades that I would be pleased at any time to call 
= them and give them a practical demonstration of our 
work, 

The reports coming in from the different inspectors, which 
are kept on file in the secretary's office, show a steady gain, 
month by month, in uniformity, and at the present time, 
with but few exceptions, the mills are pretty well in line, so 
far as uniformity of grade is concerned, and there is no ques- 
tion but the majority of the mills find the percentage of 
higher grades they are getting out of their lumber has 
increased very perceptibly. 

I would also be pleased to call upon any manufacturer of 
yellow pine who is not a member of the association, explain- 
ing our methods of inspection fully and giving a practical 
demonstration of same. 

Since the last meeting of the association I have been 
ealled upon by the secretary on various occasions to visit 
different sections of the country and make official inspection 
on different kinds of lumber on which claims were made, on 
account of grade. In some cases I found claims were made 
through ignorance of retailer as to what constituted the 
grade, and his claim was made by comparing the lumber 
with some he had received in the past. I usually found 
those men acknowledged they were wrong when the rules 
governing the grades were explained to them. I must say, 
however, that many of the claims are caused by carelessness 
in allowing a few pieces that are away below grade to get 
into the shipment. It gives the consignee a bad impression 
of grade when he first sees the lumber, and there is no 
question but “first impressions are lasting.” I consider it 
hes very near as bad an effect to allow pieces that are above 
grade to go into a shipment, for the reason that if the party 
receiving it is not thoroughly posted on grades he is liable 
to lay aside those pieces that are above grade and claim the 
balance is below grade. As a general thing the retailers are 
accepting the present conditions and are not looking for as 
much pickings out of the grade as they were in times past. 

In conclusion would say that a little more care in laying 
= objectionable pieces would do away with many of the 
claims. 


Inspector Edmonds’ report was applauded and unan- 
imously adopted. 


Making a Molding Book. 


The chair reminded the convention that in the call 
for the meeting reference was made to the matter of 
preparing an uniform molding book; but that prior to 
appointing a committee to have charge of the matter 
it would be in order for the meeting to decide whether 
it favored such action or not. 

Phil S. Gardiner moved that a molding book be 
adopted. 

George Lock—I understand that the question is on 
the adoption of a molding book; but another question is, 
what molding book? I understand that this matter 
has been in the hands of the secretary, but at the same 
time I don’t think any of us are conversant with what 
book they have decided on. 

Secretary Smith—There has been a good deal of work 
done, and a vast amount of information is ready to sub- 
mit to the committee; but what we wanted was to put 
the committee in good standing, so that when it made its 
report there wouldn’t be any argument brought up that 
we had never authorized such a committee. 

J. B. White—Mr. Chairman, I believe it is intended 
that the molding book shall be prepared by an appro- 
priate committee, that shall have the styles that are 
most in use, and as few as possible, so that we won’t 
have to carry such an immen-e stock of moldings as we 
now have to do, in order to suit so many customers that 
have whims in regard to different styles. When we 
adopted a molding book in Missouri, where we were get- 
ting orders from little towns in different parts of the 
country, some carpenter wanted molding that had been 
long out of style, and it made us a lot of trouble. If 
we could get up a book including the best styles of 
today and discarding the out-of-date ones that are still 
to be found in some of the molding books, it would be 
doing some good to the fraternity of carpenters, and 
some good to ourselves in the meantime. 

George Lock—The question with us is not so much 
with the carpenters in the little towns as with the city 
architects. There is not a bit of doubt that if they want 
a certain style they are going to get it, and the only 
question is whether they can get it of the little city 
planing mill or of us. But if they take a notion in 
their head that they want a certain style they are going 
to have it. What we want is to have the numbers uni- 
form, while now No. 467 in one book is the same as 
five thousand and something in another book. 

J. B. White—There are a good many people who want 
Z-inch flooring or 27-32, but you tell them that this 
association isn’t making those sizes and they find the 
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standard size will do them. They may want to buy lum- 
ber measured by the tape, but if you say you are sell- 
ing it by count and are not going to sell it any other 
way, they take it your way. And if you put into a mold- 
ing book the styles that bear the recommendation of 
this association, and say that they are the styles in use 
by the most cultured architects in the cities, perhaps 
we will have some little trouble, but we will assure the 
people that this is the latest molding book and the 
most up-to-date and contains everything needed for a 
building in the country or in the city, and if we don’t 
make the other kind that has been out of date so long, 
they will get along all right with what we have. They 
wouldn’t want the old No, 5304 if they could get some- 
thing similar that they knew any of us had in stock and 
that they could match at any time from any firm, 
because it was a standard adopted by the association. 
| believe it is possible to do this thing, and that it 
would do us a great deal of good. 

Philip 8. Gardiner—Mr. White’s remarks are very 
good, but there is another idea I don’t think he touched 
upon. I believe the retailer in ordering from the man- 
ufacturer uses whatever molding book he happens to 
have handy. I don’t think he cares so much about the 
exact pattern. Very frequently a contractor or car- 
penter will come in for molding for some certain pur- 
pose and the dealer will go and get out the book, and 
they will decide that such a number is about the pat- 
tern, and will order that pattern. It is true that 
occasionally architects have some individual preferences 
that require special manufacture, and I expect there is 
a great deal of truth in what Mr. Lock said about that; 
but I believe that is a very small part of the molding 
trade. I believe if our committee gets us up a first- 
class, up-to-date molding book ,with all the suitable 
patterns in suflicient number for the dealers to order 
from and then have that molding book published and 
have the association send a copy to every retail dealer 
and request him in ordering moldings to use this book, 
and tell him that all the association mills are using 
this book and will carry in stock these patterns, a great 
majority of the dealers will use the book. I don’t think 
any of them have any great preference in the matter, 
and if we have a uniform book and send a copy to every- 
body with a request to use it, I believe a majority of 
the orders thereafter would be made from the book. 


Making What is Wanted. 


George Lock—I wasn’t contesting the idea of a mold- 
ing book at all. I think we ought to have one, but at 
the same time I want to make the molding that the fel- 
low wants. I have had occasion to make special mold- 
ing where it was very-profitable to do so. In one case 
I had moldings to match that were originally made by 
hand. I want to be in a condition to continue to do that 
if | want to; but at the same time if we adopt uniform 
moldings and agree not to make anything else I am 
willing to do it, for this special work doesn’t cut a very 
big figure anyway. 

Charles 8. Keith—-According to my idea of the mat- 
ter, 1 believe I have the right to make any molding that 
is called for; but then the idea of the molding book is to 
keep it as regular as possible, and that if I have any 
irregular work the purchaser will have to take the res- 
idue and pay an increased price over and above what 
the regular patterns cost. 

J. B. White—In further elucidation of that point, 
which is a good one, my friend Mr. Long was suggesting 
just now that it would be for our interest to have a uni- 
form molding book, and the numbers that Mr. Lock’s 
customer wants will be considered not standard, and 
Mr. Lock will make a charge accordingly, and such num- 
bers will not be subject to the regular discounts. <A 
great many architects have peculiar ideas. They want 
their individuality to stand out more prominently than 
that of other architects; they want credit for some- 
thing a little different from the building across the 
street. We ought to let them have it, but let them pay 
for it. If they want their doors 6 feet 7 inches, or 6 
feet. 9 inches, or 6 feet 10 inches, they must pay extra. 
There are regular standard doors, and regular stand- 
ard windows, and if a man wants something different 
from what is in the standard books of the sash and door 
companies, he can’t get it except on special order at a 
special price. We want to make molding styles that 
are just as standard as the styles of doors; and yet 
there are odd-sized doors made all the time. We should 
have as few numbers as is possible to keep in stock 
that our regular discounts apply to, and charge extra 
for everything else. 

The motion to adopt a molding book was unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr. McLeod, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The chair announced that it would take about fifteen 
minutes to appoint the various committees, and N. W. 
McLeod moved that a recess of fifteen minutes be 
taken and that the doors be closed to prevent members 
absenting themselves. The motion prevailed and the 
chair appointed Mr. McLeod sergeant-at-arms to enforce 
the provisions of his own motion, which he did so suc- 
cessfully that the attendance had not appreciably dimin- 
ished when the chairman’s gavel again sounded. 

The secretary read the list of committees, and Charles 
Keith requested to be excused from the committee on 
molding book, alleging unfamiliarity with the subject. 
He also said that there should be a committee on 
freight rates. “I have authoritative information,” he 
said, “of another contemplated advance in freight rates 
—in fact it has been ordered from a meeting held in 
New York last week by the executives of all the different 


lines west, and south as well. The advance is 5 cents 
over the original list, which means 1 to 4 cents over 
the present rates; and I think this should be taken up 
at this meeting and a protest made and reasons shown 
why this advance should not be made.” 

George Lock—I would like to make a little protest 
myself. I don’t know that I can say that I am familiar 
with the molding question. Of course I have been 
around the mill a good deal and have seen the mold- 
ings in the same way as other products, but at the 
same time there should be an older head than mine on 
as chairman of a committee of that importance. 1 
don’t think I know enough about it. 

The Chair—We would be very glad to relieve these 
gentlemen from their positions, but in looking back 
over the past I believe they have always proven equal 
to the duties that have been assigned to them, and L 
believe I will let the committees stand as they are now. 

Mr. Keith—I don’t like to display my ignorance, and 
I certainly would on that committee. I never look at 
the details of any work that comes into our office. 1 
could not make any recommendations that would be 
of any benefit, and I believe some one should be 
appointed who could be of some service. It is not 
because I want to shirk the work, but because I don't 
feel capable of doing it. 

J. B. White—I would suggest that you appoint 
Secretary Smith to aid this committee. Mr. Smith has 
had a great deal of experience that would be of benefit 
to this association, and if you add Secretary Smith 
to the committee there will be no doubt of their report 
being all right. 

Mr. Keith—I offer an amendment that Mr. Smith 
be appointed in my place. [Laughter.] 

The Chair—I believe it is generally understood that 
the secretary is at the service of any committee that 
may be appointed at any time. 

Mr. Lock said that it was a question either of com- 
piling a molding book or of adopting one of the present 
books. If the former, the task would be such that the 
committee could not be expected to report at this 
meeting. 

Secretary Smith—We have gone all over the matter 
very carefully, and we have got a stack of information 
three inches high to submit to the committee. 

Mr. Lock—That is just the point. It will be impos- 
sible for the committee to go through all that informa- 
tion and prepare a report to present at this meeting. 

Mark Wiess moved that J. B. White be added to the 
committee. 

Mr. White—That motion is out of order. The com- 
mittee has been appointed, and I don’t want to be on 
the committee, but they will find that their work has 
all been done for them in advance, and that all they 
have to do is to accept the credit for it. 

Mr. Lock—Thanks. [Laughter.] 

The chairman reiterated his decision not to make 
any changes in the personnel of the committee. 

Mr. Keith moved that a committee be appointed on 
freight rates, to take up the matter with the various 
roads at the various centers and present the matter to 
them in a proper light; and the committee should be one 
that can get together and formulate reasons why an 
advance should not be made and could take it up 
individually with the various roads. The committee 
ought to be of some size. A meeting is to be held in 
Chicago next Monday to take up the matter of the 
advance and check rates. 

Frank Lathrop suggested that the committee consist 
of one member from each state interested, but Mr. 
Keith pointed out that both St. Louis and Chicago 
should have several members. 

It was suggested by C. E. Batty that the committee 
ought also to take up the matter with the Interstate 
Commerce commission. 

The motion to appoint the committee prevailed, the 
chair and secretary to appoint a committee of suitable 
size. After it had been announced, Mr. Keith requested 
that N. W. MeLeod’s name be added. This was done, 
and W. B. Stillwell was also added to represent 
Georgia, upon the suggestion of Frank Lathrop. The 
complete list of committees then stood as follows: 


Committees. 


Molding book—George T. Lock, chairman; D. H. Marbury, 
Cc. S. Keith, H. BE. Welch, N. W. McLeod. 

Weights of stakes and binders—S. F. Carter, chairman; 
C. W. Gates, F. MeCullam, J. H. Berkshire. 

Revision of weights—A. J. Neimeyer, chairman; J. J. 
White, Ff. H. Lathrop, Mark Wiess, P. E. Wilson. 

Auditing—J. C. McLachlin, chairman; John Mason, FE. P. 
Flowers, I’. G. Wisner. 

- —— J. B. White, chairman; F. H. Lathrop, S. F. 
arter. 

Good of association—S. H. Fullerton, chairman; P. S. 
Gardiner, W. G. Wadley, Mark Wiess, F. P. Evans, J. J. 
Cochran. 

Standing committee on freight rates—C. S. Keith, chair- 
man; R. A. Long, J._B. White, Mark Wiess, S. F. Carter, 
A. J. Neimeyer. N. W. McLeod, William Carlisle, J. J. 
White, George S. Gardiner, F. H. Lathrop, W. G. Wadley, 
W. P. Stillwell. 

Price List Committee—N. W. McLeod, chairman; S. F. 
Carter, P. S. Gardiner. 


The treasurer’s report was read, as follows: 


Balance on hand January 1, 1899....... $ 305.00 
Received from all sources.............. 19,698.70 
: , $20,004.00 

Disbursed, as per vouchers............. 18,552.14 
1,451.86 

Unpaid December bills............ 1,160.60 


291.26 


In addition there was a balance on hand in the treas- 
ury of the Lumbermen’s Bureau of Information, of 


Available for January expenses..... 


$380.78, making a total on hand after allowing for 
unpaid December bills, of $672.04. 

Upon motion of Charles 8. Keith, the treasurer's 
report was received and referred to the auditing com- 
mittee. 

At 12:20, N. W. McLeod moved that the meeting 
adjourn to meet in executive session at 2 p.m. Carried. 


Wednesday Morning. 


The meeting was called to order by President Enochis 
at 11 o’clock, and J. B. White brought up the matter 
of consolidation of the Bureau of Information with the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. To all 
intents they had already been operated as one organ- 
ization, except that by an oversight a separate treas- 
urer had been provided for the bureau. The moneys 
collected, however, had eventually been turned over to 
the general treasury and paid out for expenses. Mr. 
White reviewed the circumstances connected with the 
organization of the Bureau of Information and_ told 
how the directors of the Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association had planned to take up such a line 
of work at just about the time when a separate organiza- 
tion was effected for the same purpose by some manufac- 
turers not members of the association, and how after 
some other gentlemen and himself among them had 
visited this organization and explained matters the new 
and as yet unnamed association decided to call itself 
the Bureau of Information and ally itself with the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
White moved, in accordance with a resolution adopted in 
executive session the previous day, that these two organ- 
izations be considered one thereafter, as they practically 
had been theretofore; and that the officers of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the present 
officers of the Bureau of Information should thereafter 
jointly manage the Bureau of Information as a depart- 
ment of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion. The motion was seconded by Charles 8. Keith. 

Mr. Lathrop—There is one thing about this that is mani 
fest to us fellows from a distance. ‘ can readily see why it 
was desired to do this work independently, because there 
were some of us poverty-stricken fellows down in the remote 
states that used to come up here and have the benefit of all 
this thing, and it was realized that $50 a year would not 
pay for sending a man down to grade lumber for us every 
month. The reason for keeping a separate organization 
is that some of those fellows didn’t want to pay for this 
work, and on that basis didn’t belong to the bureau; and 
the secretary in sending out the list had to put a star, or 
spot, or something, against certain names to show that 
they were also members of the Bureau of Information, 
and that the rest were simply manufacturers belonging to 
the old organization and paying $50 or $100, as the case 
might be. Now as I understand it, all the manufacturers 
will have to pay 2 cents a thousand feet for the support 
of this grading bureau and to have a grader come and 
go over their lumber. 

The chair—That is not for us to determine, because 
at the St. Louis meeting we adopted the assessment of 2 
cents a thousand feet in place of the previous fee, so that 
is not for us now to determine. 

J. H. Berkshire—As I understand it we previously 
had three organizations, the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Bureau of Information and 
the Bureau of Grading. The way it looks now it would 
seem as though it had been run on the European plan. 
| Laughter and applause.] You took what you wanted 
and paid for what you got. I suppose it will continue 
to be run on the European plan, though I can’s say | 
am very much in favor of it myself. 

The chair announced that he believed the proposed 
action involved the adoption of “the straight Amer- 
ican plan,” and with this interpretation the motion was 
put and unanimously carried. 

The committee on weights and measures, A. J. Nie- 
meyer, chairman, reported the following as their judg- 
ment as to the correct weights of dry material: 

Short- Long 
leat. leaf. 
ras. YF’ ds. 


Micoring, 13-16, Diem DOCK... ck ieccccccceees 2,000 2,000 
Flooring, 13-16, hollow back................. 1,900 1,900 
CR aceea-s5-6 Sante Kew. ea eee e & ocr Me ED 1,000 1,000 
RN: 5. itrice seven ato &. Wb se ec Vw bX aww eco Be 1,300 1,300 
NO ins oa d.5n' ele. 0. GX Noe Wid RiS aro oe Kibo Whahine Cole 1,500 1,500 
Ji. TAC. USSU Aaa ACR PIA a me a Ca inn 1,800 1,800 
Siding, from: inch stock......csccccsscsceves 1,000 1,000 
SRCeU NS I OE dg no's vdieo bcaaleebbars 1,250 1,250 
Drop siding and molded casing.............. 1,800 2,000 
RTI ists soaks 5.9 bSicle Gk cece Oe, bo Ohecbennece a 2,000 2,100 
WIMIGN, ICN, “BIB. 666k coc cseawsedscscedceceee £600 
Finish, 144, 1% and 2 inch, S28S............. 2,700 2,800 
Finish, inch, 14%, 1% and 2 inch, rough... 3,200 
RN: We OIE oon 5 oo o-0d.57610-0:00d8 oO e.e8 " 2,500 
SOE SIS oy. 6 6.55 ps 6, a:b wt be 6.5, 57s oe o's S vers 2, 2,600 
Common boards and fencing, S1$ or 28...... 2, 2,700 
Common boards and fencing, rough..........3, 3,400 
2x4, 2x6 and 2x8, 818 1K, to 1%............ 2, 2,600 
SES, SEO WO UES, POUT 6.0.5 5 oo :0:0 v0 0555 oe e eee 3,300 
2x10 and 2x12, BIS TH to. 156... .ccerecsecee F 2,800 
Se ME Ne, I 60a. 06 0 2 0 shee ann oh ber 3,2 3,400 
Bae ON DEI, WE UE 6666 e iv eanantevereeewe x 3,400 
SESS BOG Pee POUOR vr asckwscta oeeovnenes 3, 3,900 
Oe Oe CM UE Bc 6 <i 6:0 oo Cale eles ap paler ee x 3,400 
SW lke RN, WON 5s. 5.66: 010.0: 0.6) ode lovernsa d WO) Able 4,300 
Sees OE WE, BOUIN 0055: 9:0, 61004 wus eae malee. 5 6 0 4,300 





Mr. Neimeyer said that in fixing these weights the 
committee had endeavored to be on the safe side, as in 
making a claim one would want to be sure he was right; 
so a reasonable margin in favor of the railroad com- 
panies had been allowed, sufficient to cover the oversized 
product of some of the smaller mills. 

Charles S. Keith—We have been using the estimated 
weights as given out by the association as a basis for 
freight claims, and in nearly every case the weighing 
association will recognize the association weights. Your 
basis, therefore, ought to be a basis which you can get 
them to agree upon in joint conference. I know some of 
your weights will not be accepted. You have estimated 
4,300 pounds as the average weight of car sills, but you 
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can't get them to entertain a claim based on less than 
4,500 pounds. 1 believe the committee on these weights 
ought to be instructed if possible to have a meeting with 
George L. Carman of the weighing association. I would 
like to see a basis of weights adopted that would be 
agreed upon by the weighing association. 

J. J. White said that the weights reported were what 
the committee believed to be the actual weights, and 
he did not see how they could accept any compromise 
with the weights that the weighing association might 
arbitrarily fix upon. The people who manufactured yel- 
low pine knew better what it weighed than any railroad 
people. Mr. White knew that there were some people 
who cut their lumber in such a rough way that for fear 
it might be undersized they cut it oversized; but accord- 
ing to his own experience rough lumber would weigh 
put 4,000 pounds. The weight of 4,300 pounds had been 
fixed upon as a proper average of lumber, properly and 
improperly sized, 

Phil S. Gardener moved the adoption of the report. 

Charles S. Keith explained that he had not intended 
to find any fault with the weights reported by the com- 
mittee, but that what he wanted was to secure their 
recognition by the manufacturers. He knew that car 
sills would not weigh over 4,000 pounds, but at the same 
time you couldn’t get them to allow a claim on a basis 
of less than 4,500 pounds. All the claims for over- 
weights are referred to George Carman of the weigh- 
ing association, and he returns them with the notation 
that the basis of estimate is too low, and at the same 
time he does not give his own basis. 

Mr. Neimeyer said that the railroads if they wished 
to do so would turn you down just as quickly on a 4,500 
pound basis as on one of 4,300 pounds. He believed in 
getting the weights as nearly correct as possible and 
then insisting upon them. 

J. M. Kennedy stated that the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company, the largest user of car sills in the coun- 
try, in making freight claims, base them on 4,500 
pounds, and because of this it might be difficult to get 
the railroads to accept a lower estimate. He also called 
attention to the fact that while the railroads did not 
object at all to having their bill stuff oversized they 
rejected it if cut too small, and so the smaller mills par- 
ticularly usually cut this class of stuff so much over- 
sized that 44x9} was often really 5x10. Frank Lathrop 
took the same view and said that as this was the only 
class of stuff that the railroads had an opportunity to 
unload and measure up it naturally gave them an exag- 
gerated idea of weights. Mr. Lathrop thought that if 
the committee would prepare a separate estimate for 
railroad material it might avoid some difficulty in this 
direction, 

Mr. Keith said that he had not intended to provoke 
all of this discussion. They had, however, recently been 
weighing up all of their stock at the mill and they 
found that the weight of their car sills was 4,050 pounds. 

J. J. White did not think that car sills were a good cri- 
terion of the weights upon other lumber, especially when 
cut by the small mills. His own mill ran them through 
a sizer at the end of the mill, with the result that they 
weighed out about the same as common stuff. Mr. 
White went on to tell of a case where he made a claim 
for overweight on a car of dressed lumber and in return- 
ing the claim they had estimated flooring at 2,500 
pounds. He wrote them that that used to be the 
weight of flooring under old methods of manufacture, but 
that it was not at the present time. The result was 
that the claim was finally allowed at the proper weight 
according to the estimate of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The motion to adopt the report was put and unani- 
mously carried, and Mr. Keith then moved that there 
be a special committee appointed to take up this matter 
with the Western weighing association, the committee 
to consist of two or three people located in Chicago so 
that they could take up this matter personally. 

J. B. White—I want to put in a word here because I 
have had an experience with Mr. Carman. We had a 
good deal of acrimonious correspondence in regard to the 
weights of lumber at Grandin, and after we had got so 
many claims in, which we declined to withdraw, that he 
had not got room for them all in his office, he wrote 
asking if we were willing to have someone from his 
office come down and weigh up the lumber, and we wrote 
back that we would be glad to have this done. He sent 
his chief clerk down to Grandin to weigh the lumber 
and he spent half a day, and I shut the planing mill 
down and took the mules that were hauling lumber to 
the planing mill and hauled lumber and weighed it on 
our hay scales and then we took it off and weighed it 
on the platform scales at the store. He spent the half 
day on different kinds of lumber and made his notations 
and went back saying that he was satisfied, and paid all 
our claims. Now, I think that they would send a man 
out to weigh this lumber; they want to be right and 
be fair and it is a good deal better for them to get 
along that way than to have a dozen of us manufactur- 
ers after them all the while. 

Mr. Neimeyer did not think that they would send a 
man to any special mill or accept the product of any 
special mill as representative of the products of the saw 
mills as a whole, and he thought that each mill would 
have individually to make its own fight in this matter. 
One trouble, he said, was that the railway companies 
always estimated the tare upon car weights which per- 
haps were put on the cars two or three years before and 
were not right and those which had any experience in 
weighing empty cars knew that this was the case. “This 
makes trouble for us, for of course the railroad com- 
panies insist upon taking their scale weights rather 


than our estimated weights, and where the tare is wrong 
of course everything is wrong.” These claims Mr. Nei- 
meyer thought would have to be settled with the rail- 
road companies as they came up. 

Mr. Keith’s motion was unanimously carried, but the 
chair deferred the appointment of the committee and it 
had not been announced up to the close of the conven- 
tion. 

The committee on weight of stakes and _ binders 
brought in the following report, which was unaimously 
adopted : 

Your committee would respectfully recommend that all 
railroads transporting yellow pine lumber be requested to 
make the same allowance for rain, and for stakes for lum- 
ber loaded on open cars, as has recently been adopted by the 
railroads of Texas, to-wit: An allowance of not exceeding 
2,000 pounds per car will be made on all lumber rained 
on within twenty-four hours prior to weighing; also the 
following allowance for stakes and binders: For six stakes, 
300 pounds; for eight stakes, 350 pounds; ten stakes, 400 
pounds; twelve stakes, 450 pounds; fourteen stakes, 500 
pounds, and sixteen stakes 550 pounds. 

When making above allowances, billing agent will make 
note on weigh bill covering above allowances. 

S. KF. Carter, Chairman ; 
Cc. W. Gates, F. McCuLiam, 
J. H. BerkKSHIRE, 
Committee. 


The committee on good of the association brought in 
the following report: 

Recognizing that it is to the interests of the lumber 
trade of the United States in general, and the yellow pine 
industry in particular, that a creditable exhibit of our lum- 
ber be made at Paris, we recommend that the secretary of 
the association request a contribution of $2 for each million 
feet manufactured during the past year, by members of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and by any 
other manufacturers who may be willing to contribute, 
specifying the amount; the secretary to remit the funds 
as gathered to the secretary of the lumber exhibit. 

Also, we recommend that each member of the association 
consider himself a committee of one to obtain new members 
for the association. Respectfully submitted, 

S. FULLERTON, Chairman ; 
P. S. Garpiner, W. G. Wab- 
LEY, MARK WIEsSS, F. P. 
EvANS, J. J. COCHRAN, 
Committee. 


The original report mentioned the Bureau of Informa- 
tion as well as the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the report was adopted after this ref- 
erence had been stricken out on motion of J. B. White, in 
accordance with previous actions consolidating these two 
organizations. ‘This change was accepted by Chairman 
Fullerton of the committee and the report adopted as 
above given. 

Chairman N. W. McLeod of the price list committee 
reported that that committee had some little informal 
discussion of the matter and it was suggested that the 
matter of price list had been taken care of by the Bureau 
of Information, which had promulgated a price list which 
was effective January 15, and he thought that discussion 
and action upon this matter could best be taken up in 
an executive session in the afternoon. 

Mr. Neimeyer thought that the matter could be set- 
tled right then and all that was necessary to do was to 
ratify the price list promulgated by the Bureau of 
Information, and he moved that this be done. 

It was then suggested in discussion that inasmuch as 
the Bureau of Information was a part of the association 
the price list promulgated by it was really the price list 
of the association and J. B. White offered a substitute 
motion or resolution as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the intent of this meeting that the 


price list recommended by the Bureau of Information on 
January 2 is a just and fair value for our lumber. 


Mr. White said that he offered this merely to get 
the sense of the meeting as to the matter. Mr. Nei- 
meyer said that he wanted to give the indorsement, 
“Them’s my sentiments, too,” and that he cheerfully 
withdrew his own motion and seconded Mr. White’s. 

Mr. White said that the prices set by the committee 
were not as high as the values were in 1881-82, and that 
he had issued a price list based upon that adopted by 
the committee and that he believed that it was about 
the true value for their lumber at the present time. 

Frank Lathrop—I have been studying the price list 
question a good deal since I have been up here. I had 
thought before that the price list made at St. Louis 
was way out of sight, but I have come to the conclusion 
that the price list is all right and that we ought to 
adopt it unanimously. I believe that it is a good one 
and I am of the opinion that we will want to raise the 
list a little later on. [Applause.] 

J. H. Berkshire—I had presumed that the price list 
you were talking about went into effect on the 15th of 
this month. 

J. B. White—If you fellows go to work here to put 
up this price list I shall have to object, because it will 
cost me from $60 to $70. I have gone ahead and issued 
a price list and it has gone out and I think you had bet- 
ter wait a little before talking about putting up prices. 
{[Laughter.] That list was in my judgment about what 
lumber is worth at the present time and others than 
myself have issued these lists. I believe that we have 
got a committee that is going to work and get the 
information and find out what the values really are in 
the different localities. I have taken their recom- 
mendations for about a year now and I took and swal- 
lowed it whole this time without saying a word. I 
believe that they have better means for ascertaining the 
market than I have and I would like every one to issue 
price lists as high as my own—or a little higher. 
| Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. White’s resolution that the price list issued by 
the Bureau of Information was about right was put and 
carried unanimously with much enthusiasm. 


The report of the committee on molding book was as 
follows: 

Your committee, after going over the data submitted, find 
that the large number of items to be considered makes it 
aac to render a comprehensive report at this 

me. 

Realizing the importance of the work, and the benefit to 
be derived from a standard molding book, among yellow 
pine manufacturers, in order to do justice to the subject we 
ask that further time be granted; and if agreeable, that 
we be authorized to decide upon, and issue at the earliest 
practicable date, such a book as the committee may finally 
decide as covering the needs of the manufacturers and 
retailers. Respectfully submitted, 

GrorGe T. Lock, Chairman ; 


D. H. Marrury, C. S. Keira, 
H. E. Weitcu, N. W. McLeop, 
Committee. 


Upon motion of Mr. Keith the committee was granted 
the time requested, and authorized to proceed with the 
work of getting out a standard book. 

The auditing committee, J. C. McLachlin, chairman, 
reported that it found the treasurer’s books and 
accounts correct, and that the balance on hand was as 
shown by the reports.. 

N. W. McLeod moved that when an adjournment was 
taken it should be until two o’clock in the afternoon, 
then convening for an executive session. 

The committee on freight rates reported that it was 
unable to make any report of work on this line, for 
the reason that it was necessary to take up the matter 
with the railroads before any work could be done to 
report. The committee therefore requested an extension 
of time and this was granted; and H. H. Folk offered the 
following resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled, urgently protests against 
any further advance in freight rates, and asks the committee 
on freight rates to prepare a report to be presented to the 
various railroad officials, setting forth what we deem proper 
and sufficient reasons for this protest. 

The secretary then proceeded to read the report of the 
committee on nominations, whose nominee for president 
was S. H. Fullerton, of St. Louis. Mr. Fullerton arose 
and protested; said he did not think he was the proper 
person for that place, that he thought that George 8. 
Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., was the one whom the asso- 
ciation should select for president. 

J. B. White—I don’t like to have a man put his own 
judgment against a committee of three in that respect. 
| Laughter. | 

I think that it is appropriate for us to vote upon this 
nomination, and if we vote that the nominee is not com- 
petent the committee will doubtless abide by the vote. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Fullerton said that he thought they had a good 
many officers of the association up in St. Louis and that 
possibly it would be better to have the president of the 
association come from some other section. Mr. White 
replied that the committee had discussed the matter 
very thoroughly and that they had the benefit of the 
counsels of the present president of the association. Mr. 
White moved, therefore, that the secretary cast the 
ballot of the association for Mr. Fullerton, which was 
done amid applause and cries for a speech from Mr. 
Fullerton. That gentleman arose and briefly said that 
of course he would do the best he could in the office and 
was appreciative of the compliment paid him in select- 
ing him as the executive of such a body. J. B. White 
escorted Mr. Fullerton to the chair and ex-President 
Enochs relinquished the gavel and took his seat in the 
body of the meeting. 

The secretary then continued with the report of the 
committee on nominations, whose nominees for the 
various remaining oflices were as follows: 

Vice-president, S. F. Carter. Treasurer—A. J. Neimeyer. 
State Vice Presidents—Mississippi, George 8S. Gardiner; 
Arkansas, C. W. Gates; Missouri, J. H. Berkshire; Louisiana, 
Capt. W. T. Spoor; Texas, Mark Wiess; Alabama, John L. 
Kaul; Georgia, H HUH. Tift. Directors, hold overs, one 
year—Alabama, F. H. Lathrop, Arkansas, A. H. Gates; 
Louisiana, H. H. Wheless; Mississippi, M. R. Grant; Mis- 
sour, d. B. White; Texas, N. A Crary. To 
be chosen, for two years: Alabama, D. H. Mar- 
bury; Arkansas, William .Carlisle; Louisiana, George T. 
Lock ; Mississippi, J. J. White; Missouri, R. A. Long; Texas, 
Il. R. Field; Georgia, one member to be selected later. 

And in addition, your committee recommend to act with 
the above officers, on the board of the Bureau of Informa- 
tion; J. B. White, chairman; F. H. Lathrop, 8. F. Carter, 
committee; I. C. Enochs, director at large; J. C. McLachlin, 
N. W. McLeod, P. E. Wilson, Charles 8. Keith, Phil 8. Gar- 
diner, O. D. Johnson, W. A. Pickering. The objects of the 
Bureau of Information to be to keep the members posted as 
to market values of lumber, the report of stocks on hand, 
the supply and demand, general trade conditions and any 


other information of importance pertaining to values of 
lumber. 


The secretary cast the ballot of the association for the 
nominees and they were therefore all unanimously 
elected. 

When it came to the election of directors, George T. 
Lock requested to be excused, as he said that it would 
be impossible for him regularly to attend the meetings 
of the directors; whenever he was there it would be 
merely an accident and he did not think that they 
wanted a director of that sort. 

J. B. White—There has been money provided to pay 
the railroad fare and the hotel expenses, not to exceed 
$3 a day, so there will be no difficulty upon that score. 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. Lock—The question is not one of railroad fare, 
but I do not understand that the association has pro- 
vided anyone to take my place during the time that I 
am away from ‘home; and it takes the best part of a. 
week to get from southwestern Louisiana to St. Louis 
and back again. 

J. B. White—You can attend to your business better 
in St. Louis than you can by staying at home. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

N. W. McLeod—I do not think that the gentleman’s 
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objection is well taken. I do not think that we can 
have any business that is so important as attending 
these meetings. I am afraid that many of us who have 
not been attending the meetings can not appreciate the 
work that has been done and the information that is to 
be received. There are many of us that are in that con- 
dition, but if they will take the time to attend the direct- 
ors’ meetings and ascertain how important they are to 
the yellow pine industry, I do not think that any busi- 
ness that they can have in the office or at the mill would 
be of suflicient importance to keep them away from 
these meetings. I move that the secretary cast the 
ballot of the association for the nominees for directors 
as read. 

After the election of officers B. Arthur Johnson pre- 
sented a plan for exhibiting at the Paris exposition a 
moving picture exposition of the processes of manu- 
facturing yellow pine from the tree to the waterside or 
to the train moving toward domestic consumption, the 
cost of the entire plan to be between $3,500 and $4,500. 
Upon motion of Mr, Keith the matter was referred to 
the Committee on Good of the Association, to make a 
report at the afternoon session. The meeting then 
adjourned, 

Prior to adjournment, however, the following perma- 
nent grading committe was announced : 

Hi. E. Welch, for Arkansas; P. 8S. Gardiner, for Mississippi ; 
George T. Lock, for Louisiana; 8. F. Carter, for Texas; 
P. E. Wilson, for Missouri; I’. H. Lathrop, for Alabama ; 
ll. H. Tift, for Georgia. 


Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session was an executive session, but 
some information was given out as to what was done 
there. The Committe on Good of the Association 
reported regarding the plans for a kinetoscope exhibit 
at the Paris exposition that the time was too short to 
put the plan into execution. ; 

The matter of the time and place of the next semi- 
annual meeting was left to the board of directors, 
although S. F. Carter spoke of Houston as the next 
meeting place. 

J. B. White moved that the thanks of the association 
be tendered to the lumbermen of Houston for their 
invitation and that the next meeting be ‘held there. 

The Committee on Price List stated that it had no 
report to make other than had already been given. 

A resolution of thanks to Mr. Enochs was adopted for 
his services for the association during the past two 
years as president, and a similar resolution was adopted, 
thanking Secretary Smith for his services during the 
eight months he had been secretary of the association. 

The executive session adjourned early in the afternoon 
to give way to the meeting of the board of directors, 





Memphis Convention Notes. 


H. P. Mickle, manager of the Cincinnati office of the 
Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland, O., was 
a convention visitor. Mr, Mickle formerly represented 
the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., at Cincinnati. In his new relation he will have 
south Indiana and south Ohio territory for his com- 
pany. 

James F. Gould, of Chicago, representing the newly 
organized lumber export department of Hately Bros., 
Chicago, was a visitor at Memphis. Hately Bros. are 
well known as provision and meat exporters, doing a 
business of many millions of dollars annually. The lum- 
ber feature is a new one, although their varied know- 
ledge of importing methods and markets in the United 
Kingdom and throughout the Kuropean continent will 
enable them to readily develop an export lumber busi- 
ness. 

Frank McDonough, president of the McDonough Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Kau Claire, Wis., was in attend- 
ance the second day of the convention after a tour of 
the south, where his company is installing some of its 
celebrated mechanical devices in new and old mills. Mr. 
McDonough returned home on Thursday. 

Extraordinary pressure on the Lumberman’s columns 
this week on account of the multiplicity of lumber con- 
ventions prevents going into extended personal details 
regarding the attendants and visitors at the Memphis 
meeting. President 8. H. Fullerton is well known to our 
readers, and in the issue of July 8, 1899, a first-page 
article and portrait thoroughly set forth some of the 
personal characteristics and a detailed statement of the 
career of Mr. Fullerton. We have also had frequent 
occasions to refer, and never in an uncomplimentary 
way, to the new vice-president, 8. F. Carter, of Hous- 
ton, Tex.; and indeed none of the officers newly elected 
‘have in that way risen from the gloom of a previous 
obscurity, as the names are all familiar. The directors 
in their Wednesday afternoon meeting unanimously 
reelected George K. Smith to succeed himself as secre- 
tary, which is as strong an indorsement as is needed 
of the resolution of thanks elsewhere recorded as having 
been passed in the open meeting. 

H. M. Hart, of the 8. A. Woods Machine Company, 
Boston, Mass., with headquarters at Gurdon, Ark., was 
greeted by a host of friends among the manufacturers 
who are his patrons. 

Sam. E. Barr, the “Co.” of J. H. Becker & Co., of 
Marietta, O., attended the convention, and it is rumored 
made considerable purchases of yellow pine lumber for 
his customers in the oil fields and in southeastern Ohio. 
He had just made a tour of the cypress trade and con- 
templated a further exploration of the south in sarch of 
supplies for the current year. 
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Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association—A New Price List, with 
an Advance on Boards and Strips--Flourishing Condition of the 
Organization—Old Officers Re-elected. 





Wausau, Wis., Jan. 17.—The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association, composed 
of the leading pine manufacturers of the Wisconsin 
valley and contiguous territory, was held in this city 
today at the Bellis house. There was a representative 
attendance, though not a large one. The affairs of the 
association have moved so smoothly and everything was 
so satisfactory that there is not felt the impulse toward 
big gatherings that there is under less favorable con- 
ditions. Still most of the leading firms in the district 
were represented. 

Among those present were the following: 

W. E. Brown, Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Rhinelander. 

H. H. Foster, Merrill Lumber Co., Merrill. 

L.. N. Anson, Gilkey & Anson Co., Merrill. 

L. K. Baker, Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah, 

A. R. Week, John Week Lumber Co., Stevens Point. 

W. I. Kellogg, Centralia Lumber Co., Centralia. 

Walter Alexander, Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., Wausau. 

Cc. E. Edgar, Jacob Mortenson Lumber Co., Wausau. 

I’, P. Stone, Mortenson & Stone, Wausau. 

W. H. Bissell, Ross Lumber Co., Arbor Vitae. 

J. F. Wilson, the Bradley Company, Tomahawk. 

J. W. Ferdon, Yawkey Lumber Co., Hazelhurst. 

B. F. Wilson, Salsich & Wilson, Star Lake. 

W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber Co., Oconto. 

J. D. Ross, Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., Schofield. 

Cc. B. Flinn, Merrill. 

Among traveling men or other representatives of 
lumber firms present were bk. Blaisdell, of the Kenwood 
Lumber Company, Wausau; A. B. Carson, of the Alex 
ander Stewart Lumber Company; A. H. McKinzie, of 
the Ross Lumber Company; IF. L. Tibbetts, Wilbur 
Lumber Company; C. I. Rea, Ross Lumber Company. 

First in order for the day was a meeting of the 
price list committee, which was followed by a meeting 
of the association to act upon the report which the 
committee had to offer. This general meeting for the 
consideration of prices consumed the greater part of the 
day. For the better understanding of what follows 
we present here the list as finally adopted: 

Price list of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis., effective January 17, 1900: 

INCH FINISHING—sIs OR 382s. 


Mixed lengths. 
Sot, 2d. 6 choar, 13 th, OOO Wier ....occcccscccsnccwes $47 OU 
een ne OES, Be Als. 6 6.6. 0:9 4 donb 55.000 6.8 Sip eee 46 00 
Oe Se Sa | eee re ae rarer rrr 41 00 
ls ee Ss 6 bcc her cevaview bomenes 40 00 
i, ear UIE i. 05 0b v 016-6 Oe 08 89.9 0 44 00 


A select, 
A select, 
A select, 
B select, 
B select, 
B select, 
B select, 
C select, 
C select, 
C select, 
C select, 
C select, 
ID select, 
DD select, 
D select, 





Pasmeors’ Cer, 12 in: ADA WIGES:. ....3.00.506s0cnccvnne 2450 
i hs. cn kc 6b ev seen b eee tees eee wae 2150 
oe a reer eee error tT 20 50 
SP Ra ae ek, RED MPURROE «v0.6.0 6 50:0'0 08:08. 0.01056: 0:9:0.5. 5010's 0-08) 
By ess Sic: ars ibe 60:89 4'9 Waele a BRK MCE Racal 80 00 
SP EIN, 6 gb 63-5550 5 b0 ck 416 S44 ONG Ore eS 24 00 
ORE De rr ee Kem wie edie 22 0 
Es th EEN, Ae MNIED "0.0 -0'0) 6.0.6.9 nce ove 9 018 | HSN KOOL 8 18 50 
C and better norway, 4 in. and wider............... 20 00 


All one length, $1 extra. 
THICK ees 


1%in. 1%in. Qin. 
Lat, 20 and 80 GlOAT..o..c ves svurcves $46 00 $4600 $48 00 
A select..... 506.00 005.0 See bers pansce es i ee are 
a eeu iar rer kee ee 8900 8900 4100 
er «Siw cea vee +6 00500 0000s en eee 
| ae ee ee Kase See awed eleibee witb Ae ON) RE: 
Diy. Se IN 550 06 0 oe pte bo a0 3300 3300 8500 
NO: J SOD DOMMIO s c.o.0 oc 0.0 ces eee as 2500 2500 2700 
Norway shop, 1% and 14 in.......... Taeaecite ard ete 16 40 
ee ae ee re rer eee ee 21540 
Selected widths, $2.50 per M extra. 
FLOORING—6-INCH D. & M. 
8ft. 10ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18-20. 
C flooring.......$..... 8..... $2750 $2750 $2850 @..... 
ED GCN v.k.020.00 veces § ssebe 2000 2000 2100 
Farmers cir. ff@ i¢.-« «ese- SOOO 8000 3100 ...:. 
No. 1 fence firg.. 1650 1750 1850 1850 1900 1850 
No. 2 fence firg.. 1400 1500 1600 1600 1650 1600 
No. 3 fence firg.. 1250 1850 14650 1450 1500 1450 
No. 4 fence firg.. ..,.. 1800 1300 1800 ..... 


FLOORING—4-INCH DP. & M. 
SOT. 220 3481. 16 3t. 


ee eee ee en ee Bites $2650 $2650 $2750- 
Ee a ee ae rhe 1900 1900 2000 
Farmers’ clear flooring.............. 1900 1900 2000 
No. 1 fence flooring........... 1560 1650 1650 1800 
No. 2 fénce flooring........... 1850 1450 1450 1550 
No. 3 fence flooring........... 1800 1850 1350 1350 


COMMON BOARDS—ROUGH, 
8 ft. 10ft. 12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 18 ft. 20 ft. 
1450 1600 1600 160 


Se SS res 0 1750 1750 
8 ni. No. 2..... ..... 1400 1500 1500 1500 1600 1600 
8 in. No. 8..... 1200 1250 1850 1850 1850 .......... 
ee ae ee aes 1750 1700 1700 1700 1900 2000 
aS eS errr 1650 1600 1500 1500 1750 1850 
10 in. No. 3..... 1300 1880 1850 1860 1850.......... 
Bee OES SE. Bb50 ie: v5.0 '0% 50 2050 1950 1950 2250 2350 
SUM, OSs eyes 1700 1700 1600 1600 1900 2000 
TR Se eer 15 00 1500 1400 1400 1450 1450 
BON MN S55 6. 4G 8 FV S00 o A OO BBO BOD cece tebns 
eS Oe ae eee 23:60: 3260 BiSO ..5.. 20.5% 
NO; 2; 26 IPED c0can svres 1600 1600 1600 ..... ..... 
ING.. B20 Ais BD oo'0.0.0 0. Ke 052 1400 1400 1400.......... 


p 
Mixed width, No. 3, 8 in. and wider, 12, 14 and 16 ft.. 1850 
Mixed widths, No. 4, 4 in. and wider, all lengths.... 1200 
DONEE i050 Rivsnenas ae ecther es Sh. Fe Soap Siew adele os 8 50 


If sis or s2s add 50 cents, 


FENCING—4 AND 6 INCH, ROUGH. 
8 ft. 10 ft. 12 7. <A. 16 ft. 18 ft. 20 ft. 





6 in. No. 1550 1650 17 50 1800 1750 1750 
6 in. No. 13 00 1400 1500 1500 1550 1500 1500 
6 in. No, ¢ 1150 1250 1350 1350 1400 1350 1350 
G in. NO. 4.20000 coves sevne BAO Em OO Man vo5-0:0.5. 60 0-0: 
SAB. NO doc ccs veces SEDO ED DO TO ET OO. c6c sce. 
GAO TIO Bosh o06 Sete 1250 1350 13850 1450..... ..... 
4 in. No. 3 - 1200 1250 1250 1250..... ..... 


If sl $ or 828 ‘add 50 cents. 





LATH. 
NOs. Aig WTO DING TAU 60.4. cc0s ccadeniceews 400 
POs. Dy MRE PGMs. 56:6. 050:60:8, 5000-0 6% ictone O FO 
DUET NTR 4 see Vine Sv.» gee eae WE en ere 3 00 


NOVELTY SIDING, GROOVED ROOFING AND CEILING. 
8 ft. 10 ft. 12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 18 ft. 20 ft. 
0 


No. 6 in..... 1700 1800 1900 1900 1950 1900 1900 


1, 

Os Ay Re vince. aigtorhie 1600 1750 1750 1750 1900 1900 
1 es ES ee 1900 1850 1850 1850 2050 2150 
Ba ED one's: areca 22 00 2200 2100 2100 2400 2500 
No. 2, 6 in..... 1450 1550 1650 1650 1700 1650 1650 
ROE ANN i 9.ivg ade oe 1550 1650 1650 1650 1750 1750 
No, 2, 10 in..... .... 1800 1750 1650 1650 1900 2000 
> > eres 1850 1850 1750 1750 2050 2150 
No. 3, 6 in..... 1800 1400 1500 1500 1550 1500 1500 
No. 3, 8 in..... 1350 1400 1500 1500 1500 ..... ..... 
No. S, 10 in........ 18 60: 16°00 15.60 1600 15:00 .060. scce 
BNO. By See Mebane aewiiie 1650 1650 1550 1550 1600 1600 

SHIPLAP OR D. & M. 

8 ft. 10 ft. 12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 18 ft. 20 ft. 
MO CE, Geis dees 1550 17 00 1700 17 00 1850 1850 
POO ig BP Rs 560-0 aoa oe 1850 1800 1800 1800 2000 21 00 
Oe SL 2150 2150 2050 2050 2350 2450 
ce eS) ee 1500 1600 1600 1600 1700 1700 
Se eS err 1750 1700 1600 1600 1850 1950 
je ee | ee 1800 1800 1700 1700 2000 21 00 
No.3, 8 3n..... 1800 1850 1460 1650 14600 «2c. icc 
No. 8, 30 tn... ... 13 00 1450 1450 1450 1450..... ..... 
Oi hy Bb ike oe oe 1600 1600 1500 1500 1550 1550 

SIDING—TIED. 

Bixz-ie ClOAe OG: A GIGINE? 6 oo.0:0 5:65 008 0 6a 0ip0eee ec $23 50 
ct we EE a ee ek ene 
ee Ss oi oS 65h Da eae a ea we aS BO eee 19 00 
wl te ESOS a eee re re ae 14 00 
2x12 .... ..... 1225 1425 1475 1475 1425 1475 1475 
3x14 .... 1600 1550 1450 1450 1550 1600 1700 1750 
SORA) RONNIE RI 65 6.5 6. 6::0:'06: 6. 6-0-0 o 0-0 boo ¥ we oe 10 50 
C BR DCCOP OC WAT MUAIE «6. occ vss ccc veentcece 12 50 


Four-inch siding, $1 per M less than 6 inches. 
All one length, $1 per M more. 


SHINGLES. 


DP PA io 30 0x ohes TEETER eRe. 

i lc. lt ET ae en tr Sa nr nein 

PROD Weisr5l dx phon weiner eck sw Mk aoe poate eres aha blur wo arr EP le Hee ew 100 
TWO-INCHIL PIECE STUFF, 81S AND RE. 

6ft. S8ft. 10 ft. 12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 18 ft. 20 ft 
2) re 975 1075 1375 1275 1275 1275 1475 1475 
ee 975 1075 1275 1275 1275 1275 1425 1425 
ae 10 25 1075 1275 1275 1275 1275 1425 1475 
SURO. e466 8 eas 1075 1275 1375 1275 1275 1375 14 25 
aera 12 25 1425 1475 1425 1425 1475 1475 
BeOe ovis (eee econ 1625 1575 1475 1475 1625 1675 

TWO-INCH PIECE STUFF, 81S AND E. 

22 ft. 24ft. 26 ft. 28 ft. 30 ft. 32 ft. 34 ft. 36 ft, 
ee UR Aa ae ee ie Oe 
| are 15 25 1525 1575 1625 17 25 1825 1925 2025 
EE So oye 1425 1475 1525 1625 17 25 1825 1925 2025 
2x10 15 25 1525 1575 1675 1775 1875 1975 2075 
2x12. .... 1575 1575 1675 1775 1875 1975 2075 2175 
2x14 .... 1725 1775 1825 1925 20 25 2 


te 
— 
an 
a 


2275 2375 

Piece stuff, rough, deduct 50 cents. D. & M. or s4s, add 50 

cents. S1E, 50 cents more than rough. No. 2 piece stuff, 
$1.50 legs than No. 1. 

TIMBERS AND 3-INCH PLANK, ROUGH. 

10 ft. 12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 18 ft. 20 ft. 22 ft. 24 ft. 

a 1400 1800 13 00 1300 1400 1400 1450 1500 

3 eee 1400 1800 1300 1800 1400 1400 1450 1500 

3x10 .... 1450 1400 1350 1350 1450 1450 1500 1550 

3xlz .... 1500 1400 1400 1400 1450 1500 1600 1650 

3x12 .... 1600 1550 14 50 1450 1550 1600 1700 1750 


5 ee 1400 1800 1300 1300 1400 1400 1500 1550 
SEG 25s 1400 1800 1800 1300 1400 1400 1500 1550 
oe 1400 1800 1800 1300 1400 1400 1500 1550 
6x8 & 8x8. 1400 1300 1300 1300 1400 1400 1500 15 50 


8x10 .... 1500 1400 1400 1400 1500 1500 1600 17 00 

10x10... 1500 1400 1400 1400 1500 1500 1400 1700 

6x12-12x12 16 00 1550 1550 1550 1600 1650 1750 1800 
TIMBERS AND 3-INCH PLANK, ROUGH. 

26 ft. 28 ft. 30 ft. 32 ft. 34 ft. 36 ft. 38 ft. 40 ft. 


oe eet Co ee 0 Be ree 
oS ee LOO At OO AP OCOEW ED jose e “sees eneee saeee 
BELO: «60+ SRO) 20 OO SEBO BOBO oc ov ccssce esese cones 
3x12 .... 1700 1800 1900 2000 2150 2300 ..... ..... 
= -+-- 1800 1900 2000 2100 2250 2860 ...., ...., 
Re oho ee hehe Sebae SEOs Shin w Gbie Ge. SeereeteKeed, oxwhe 
Cc 1650 1700 1750 1800 1850 1900 1950 2000 
oe 1650 1700 1750 1800 1850 1900 1950 2000 
6x8 & 8x8. 1650 17 00 1750 1800 1850 1900 19 50 2000 
8x10 18 00 1850 1900 1950 2000 2050 2100 21 50 


10x10... 1800 1850 1900 1950 2000 2050 2100 2150 
6x12-12x12 19 00 1950 2050 2200 2250 2300 2350 2400 

The above list is f. 0. b. Wausau, and was ordered 
put into effect “at once,” so it will bear date of Janu- 
ary 17. 

The action of the Wisconsin Valley Association in 
regard to prices followed more or less closely that of 
the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association at 
oe last week. It was in effect a readjust- 
ment of the list rather than an advance, though the 
increase in price on all common inch lumber was sub- 
stantial. 

Under the head of inch finishing no changes were 
made in prices, but the old grade of shop common was 
replaced by the combined grade of No. 1 and No. 2 
shop, and C and better norway was made to read 
4-inch and wider. In thick finishing there were no 
advances until the shop grades were reached. No. 1 
shop common was given an advance of $1.50 and No. 2 
of $3.50.. Then to the thick finishing list there were 
added two items: 1} and 14 inch norway shop, and 
C and better norway. 

Common boards were advanced all around; 50 cents 
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on No. 1, $1.50 on No. 2, and $1 on No. 3 in all widths. 
Number 4 was also advanced $1, with a change made 
in the widths. The old price list read 8-inch and 
wider in mixed widths No. 4, while in the new list it 
reads 4-inch and wider. This action on common boards 
was one that was demanded by the conditions of trade, 
the official list having been passe for some time, most 
of the individual lists quoting higher than the old list 
on the items that were advanced. 

Advances on strips were not quite so radical, being 
50 cents on No. 1, $1 on No. 2, 50 cents on No. 3 and 
$1 on No. 4. The item of 4-inch No. 4 was eliminated. 

The advance in the price of lath was recognized but 
not to a sufficient extent thoroughly to represent the 
market, and some dissatisfaction was shown at the com- 
paratively slight increase. é 

The 2-inch piece stuff list was only slightly touched. 
There were some strong advocates for an all around 
advance of at least 25 cents, while some thought that 
the list might be advanced right through 50 cents a 
thousand; but it was decided to be conservative on 
this class of stuff and so there were simply some adjust- 
ments, by which only five items were affected. Twenty- 
two foot lengths in 2x6, 2x10, and 2x12 were advanced 
50 cents, and a similar advance was made in 2x12-16. 
However, 2x12-14’s were put up $1, inasmuch as they 
were scarce and in demand beyond supply. Such 
advances as these, however, led to a remark that there 
seemed to be a disposition to put up prices on stock 
that the association did not ‘have. One gentleman 
said, “We sell out our stock at old prices and then 
advance what we have not got.” He and some others 
were in favor, on the contrary, of putting up prices on 
material in pile. The piece stuff list is on stock sur- 
faced on one side and edge from which 50 cents must 
be deducted to get the rough price. Rough 3-inch 
plank and timbers were given a substantial boost in 
the small sizes. Three by six and 3x8 were advanced 
50 cents right through and 3x10 $1. Three by twelves 
in 14 and 16-foot lengths were raised 50 cents. Every- 
thing else in this part of the list was left undisturbed. 

The only change made in the shingle list was to 
advance No. 1’s 10 cents, making them $1. 

The dressed lumber list follows the advance in the 
rough. 

The action of the Wisconsin Valley Association under 
the circumstance was a conservative one. The advances 
that were made merely brought the list up to the 
average selling price which had obtained for the last 
month-or two, the old list, which went into effect October 
16, having for some time, particularly in boards, been 
below the market. 

Shop lumber also has advanced materially since that 
time. 

There was evidenced in the meeting the feeling which 
has shown itself in other similar meetings that the 
only safe policy in framing a list is to make it in 
accord with the market conditions and represent what 
is warranted by the balance between supply and demand. 
Lumbermen feel that the top of the market has nearly 
been reached. It is expected that there will be further 
alvances in some lines but it is thought unlikely that 
there will be any general advance for some time to come 
and the Wisconsin valley people left tonight satisfied 
that they had made a list which would be sustained 
by buyers and would not be subject to an attack because 
of any radical features in it. 

As is well known, this list is the expression of the 
concensus of opinion on the part of its framers. It 
represents the market and is of no binding force except 
the moral obligation under which every man is placed 
to back up his own expressed opinions. The fact is 
recognized that white pine is in constantly lighter 
supply and that as far as that is concerned there is no 
danger of a slump in values. The only consideration 
which was effective to restrain an advance all along the 
line on white and norway pine was the feeling that pos- 
sible competition from hemlock and yellow pine, chiefly 
the latter, on such items as are affected by this com- 
petition might make an advance unwise. Such con- 
siderations apply especially to piece stuff and tim- 
ber. We believe that the white pine people under- 
estimate the strength of the yellow pine market, but 
however that may be, such was undoubtedly the chief 
influence in preventing a more general advance both at 
Wausau and Minneapolis. 


The Annual [eeting. 


The regular meeting of the association was called 
to order at three o’clock in the afternoon. President 
W. E. Brown occupied the chair and called for the 
annual report of Secretary-Treasurer H. H. Foster, 
of Merrill. The report, except as to the finances, was 
informal and verbal. The treasury report showed the 
finances of the association to be in excellent shape, with 
a comfortable balance on hand sufficient to meet all 
probable calls upon it, and there were no arrears. 
The secretary’s report went quite extensively into the 
relations between the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association in the matter of support of the Bureau 
of Uniform Grades. Mr. Foster said that the Wisconsin 
valley association had had all the service demanded or 
required; he thought every mill in the district had 
been visited at least every three or four weeks by a 
bureau inspector; that Chief Inspector Warren ‘had 
given as much attention to the Wisconsin valley as to 
any other district, and that the services of the inspect- 
ors had been available whenever wanted in adjustment 
of claims. The only point to be settled between the 
two associations was as to whether the assessment for 


the support of the grading bureau should be spread 
upon the entire amount of lumber shipped, which was 
practically 100,000,000 feet in excess of the shipments 
as estimated at the beginning of last year, or whether 
the original amount would suffice. By vote of the 
association Secretary Foster was authorized to settle 
this matter on the best amicable and fair terms pos- 
sible. It was notable, the unagpmity of opinion in 
regard to the benefits of the grading movement. Proper 
support of the inspection bureau was taken as a matter 
of course. 

Secretary Foster announced that owing to the pressure 
of his own business he would be obliged to surrender 
the position of secretary, which ‘he has filled with 
eminent satisfaction to the association for two or three 
years. He said that the work had grown amazingly, 
the different departments of work, relating to prices, 
inspection bureaus, freight matters and the like, being 
of such character that they could well employ the entire 
time of a competent man, while he had been able to 
devote only a portion of his time to the work and then 
at a considerable sacrifice of his own interests. He felt 
that he should be and must be relieved, and so would 
decline to fill the office any further than to assist in 
initiating the new secretary, whoever he might be. Sec- 
retary Foster urged the advisability of procuring some 
man who would give his entire time to the duties of the 
office, believing that it would well pay the associa- 
tion. After considerable discussion as to the work in 
hand, available parties and salary that might be paid, 
it was decided to refer the whole matter to a committee 
with power to act. This committee was composed of 
H. H. Foster, L. N. Anson and Walter Alexander. 

Proceeding to the election of officers it was voted, on 
motion of Mr. Edgar, to reelect the entire board of 
directors and that the directors be advised to reelect 
the present officials and committees. The directors are 
therefore, W. E. Brown, Joseph Dessert, L. N. Anson, 
Walter Alexander, W. H. Bissell, C. C. Yawkey and H. 
H. Foster. The directors, in compliance with the instrue- 
tions of the meeting, reelected W. E. Brown, president ; 
Walter Alexander, vice-president, and H. H. Foster, 
secretary pro tem, pending the selection of his suc- 
cessor. 

President Brown introduced the subject of the lum- 
ber tariff and the share which the lumbermen of the 
Wisconsin valley should take in contributing to any 
movement for the protection of the present tariff. He 
stated the substance of conferences had with J. Newton 
Nind, representing the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association, in the matter, and stated that it had been 
decided that $1,000 from the members of the Wisconsin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association would be considered 
its fair proportion of the fund now being raised. He 
said that there seemed to be but one member of the asso- 
ciation who was not in hearty accord with the lumber 
tariff idea in its entirety. He asked for an expression 
of opinion on the subject. 

Practically every one present considered the lumber 
tariff of vital importance. One gentleman thought that 
under the immediate conditions, and as they would 
probably continue for ninety days to come, the tariff 
made no particular difference; but he looked upon it as 
the starting point of better conditions in the American 
lumber trade and felt that it should be maintained as a 
safe guard which might be needed at any time in the 
future. All agreed with him in this particular, except 
that a good many felt that a removal of the tariff would 
deal a heavy blow to lumber values in the United States 
regardless of present conditions. It was informally 
decided, therefore, that President Brown should draw upon 
members of the association for such individual amounts 
as would be indicated by their shipment reports. Hav- 
ing thus concluded the business of the meeting and 
indulged in mutual felicitation on the satisfactory out- 
come of the business of 1899 and the favorable prospects 
for the new year, the convention adjourned. 





WISCONSIN HErILOCK PRICES. 


Wausau, Wis., Jan. 17.—Following the meeting of the 
Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association, held in this 
city today, there was a meeting of the price list commit- 
tee of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of issuing a new price list which 
should take into account changes in the market that 
have taken place since September 15, the date of the 
last list, and should make hemlock prices accord with 
those which might be promulgated by the white pine 
people. 

There were present at this meeting F. P. Stone, of 
Mortenson & Stone, Wausau, Wis., chairman; F. W. 
Shepard, Rousseau & Shepard Company, Chelsea, Wis., 
secretary of the committee and of the association; 
Lamar Sexsmith, Wausau, Wis.; W. A. Holt, Holt Lum- 
ber Company, Oconto, Wis.; A. R. Week, John Week 
Lumber Company, Stevens Point, Wis.; W. F. Kel- 
logg, of Centralia, and Mr. Chapman, representing the 
Northwestern Lumber Company, of Eau Claire. 

The fact was early brought out that the old price list 
was anywhere from 50 cents to $1 under current selling 
prices on most of it, some of those present making even 
a greater difference than the latter on some items. Aside 
from this fact, however, the proper difference betwen the 
prices of pine and hemlock, in classes that are competi- 
tive, was discussed at some length. It was the general 
feeling that No. 1 hemlock should be only $1.50 below 
the price of No. 1 white pine in the piece stuff list. It 
was decided, however, not to make any general advance 
in piece stuff, but to even up the list and put up items 
which had been below the market or which showed too 


great a spread between them and similar items in the 
pine list. The hemlock list on piece stuff in all 2-inch 
stock is for stock surfaced one side and edged. 

On the rough stock, however, which includes 3-inch 
plank and timbers a horizontal advance of 50 cents was 
ordered. When the committee came to boards there was 
a great diversity of view as to the amount and charac- 
ter of the advance which all felt was necessary. One 
proposition which met with a good deal of favor was to 
make No. 1 hemlock the same price as No. 3 pine, No. 
2 the same as No. 4, in pine and No. 3 the same as No. 
5 in pine. It was finally decided, however, to raide the 
price of boards $1 a thousand all around. This makes 
the new hemlock list f. 0. b. Wausau, as follows: 


Official price list of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufae- 
turers’ Association. Revised January 17, 1900, prices f. 


o. b. Wausau, Wis., freight rate: 
S18 AND E. 
8 ft. 10 ft. sy 1416 ft. 18 ft. 20 ft. 22 ft. 24 ft. 
eet. 
WO icnaws 900 1250 1100 1100 1350 1350 1350 1350 
BU cc cane 850 1100 1100 1100 1250 1250 1300 1350 
; ere 900 1150 1100 1100 1250 1250 1300 1350 
ae aeees 900 1100 1100 1100 1200 1200 1350 1350 
, 10 00 1250 1250 1250 1300 1300 1400 1400 
ROUGH. 
10 ft. 12&14 16 ft. 18ft. 20ft. 22ft. 24 ft. 
Po ae 1250 1100 1100 1200 1250 1350 1350 
ee 1250 1100 1100 1200 1250 1350 1350 
GEee veces 1350 1200 1200 1300 1350 1450 1500 
4-4 to 8x8.1250 1150 1150 1250 1250 1300 1350 


No. 2 piece stuff $2.00 a M less than No. 1. 
BOARDS. 


No. 1 12-inch boards, 10 feet and longer, S1S...... $14 00 
No. 1 6, 8 and 10-inch boards, 10 feet and longer, S1S 13 00 
No. 2 mixed widths, lengths, boards and strips, S1S.. 1100 


ING 2 GR OM DR Giitiesccecsiccccdevdcdenedeewn 1400 
IN 2 Ge OF TAO Dict cavcrccscteseeanctaeaeud 12 00 
Cull boards and strips, mixed widths and lengths, SIS 900 
WEIGHTS FOR DELIVERY. 

Pounds. 
po PETER T TE reer ee 2,700 
WO See NOW GRU BOUIN g cose oe vagesagecnucceues 2,500 
Two-inch piece stuff, SIS and B........cccccecccces 2,000 
DO IN accedececceccetendeuceuasesauessened 2,400 
Ech ctcceccsnecduceksadeesesdcanncasened 2,000 
SQN Ce ca cin uacnedcdena denen temene ede 1,800 


here stock is quoted S18 or S18 and E deduct 50 cents 
per M. if wanted rough. 


While this was a committee meeting and therefore a 
small one, it was very enthusiastic. Referring to the 
American Lumberman’s report of hemlock cut and stock 
on hand, it was pointed out that the heavy increase in 
the product during 1899 had not served to increase 
stocks, which at the beginning of the year were light, 
and furthermore, that what stocks are on hand are 
largely green, the amount of dry hemlock available for 
prompt shipment being very light. Some discussion was 
entered into as to the p.obable cut of the year. A 
heavy increase in the output was anticipated for Wis- 
consin providing the plans of the manufacturers could 
be carried out, but the unfavorable logging weather 
which has prevailed so far this winter is a serious draw- 
back and it was felt that unless a change in the weather 
should come very soon, the cut would be increased little 
if any. It was also pointed out that the increase in the 
hemlock output is largely on the part of strong oper- 
ators, mainly former exclusive white pine producers 
who are now taking up hemlock. They are becoming 
interested in hemlock values and are not likely to be a 
disturbing element in the trade, whatever the magni- 
tude of their cut of the year may prove to be. Alto- 
gether the situation was considered an extremely favor- 
able one for hemlock. 

A good many experiences were related in the line of 
unique and out-of-the-way demands for this product, 
showing that almost the poorest can be put to some use. 
Broken pieces of lumber and what are hardly more than 
slivers are preserved by the yards and sold to pulp 
makers at say $4 a thousand feet. Elevator men take a 
very low grade of stock, and so on with many almost 
unthought of uses. 

The strength of the hemlock situation just now lies 
in the fact that there is very little dry lumber and that 
by the time there is stock in shipping condition the 
spring trade will be in full force. Furthermore, the ter- 
ritory of the Wisconsin hemlock producers has consid- 
erably expanded. Their product is shipped not only to 
points west of the Mississippi river and south into Wis- 
consin and Illinois retail territory, but as far east as 
Ohio. 





FINANCIAL TROUBLES. 


Edward 8S. Kines has been appointed receiver for the 
Andrew Volk Builders’ Supply Company, of Baltimore, 
Md. A bill was filed by Andrew Volk against his part- 
ner, Joseph Schamberger, praying for a dissolution 
of the concern on account of differences which had 
arisen. 

F. A. Loomis, of the firm of F. A. Loomis & Co., 
retail dealers in lumber at Twenty-second and Lumber 
streets, this city, has disappeared, not having been 
seen since the day after Christmas, December 26. On 
January 9 the sheriff made a levy on the stock of lum- 
ber and personal property at the yard at the instiga- 
tion of Mrs. Loomis. This was the first time that 
anybody in the city knew that Loomis was married, he 
having for years passed as a bachelor, but it now 
transpires that he has been married for six years or 
more. The firm of F. A. Loomis & Co. was composed 
of Mr. Loomis and Hiram L. Wiltse, the latter a cigar 
dealer in the Masonic Temple building. It is said the 
firm owes debts of about $6,000, part of which is secured 
by mortgage. Wiltse announced a dissolution of the 
copartnership on January 5, but it is likely he can be 
held liable for debts of the firm contracted prior to 
that date. 
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FE. B. Radcliffe, of Cincinnati, O., president of the 
National Saw Company, was a Chicago visitor this 
week. 

John A. Gauger, of John A. Gauger & Co., this city, 
returned the first of the week from a ten days’ trip to 
the south and southwest. 

C. P. Miller & Co., of this city, who operate a saw mill 
at Merrill, Wis., have secured a sufficient quantity of 
logs to keep the mill busily employed during the com- 
ing season. 

V. F. Mashek, of the Pilsen Tammber Company, this 
citv. has been at West Baden, Ind., for a week or so 
recuperating from a heavy cold contracted during a trip 
north early in the month. 

L. BE. Ridley, well known in the hardwood trade of 
Chicago, has entered business on his own account, with 
office at 35 Fullerton avenue, this city, where he will 
handle lumber in carload lots. 

J. B. Burbank, who is now connected with the estimat- 
ing department of the Cream City Sash & Door Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chicago last Saturday, and the 
Lumberman acknowledges a pleasant call. 

The new saw mill of the New Mexico Lumber Com- 
pany, at Edith, Colo., is nearing completion and the full 
equipment of belting was shipped this weak from the 
Moloney-Bennett Belting Company, of this city. 

F. FE. Locke, of Oshkosh, Wis., who was last year 
with the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, of 
Madison, Wis., is this year with the Gilkey-Anson Com- 
pany, of Merrill, Wis., representing that company in 
the Badger state. 

J. A. Riechman, of Memphis, Tenn., spent a couple of 
days in Chicago this week. He returned to Memphis 
on Tuesday evening, so as to be present at the closing 
session of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation on Wednesday. 

Heber L. Tibbits, the popular salesman for the Yaw- 
key Lumber Company, Hazelhurst, Wis., is nowadays 
said to be singing a song entitled “I am going to be 
married in June,’ but is a little worried because he 
cannot ring in something about Lowa. 





John L, Campbell, of the Arthur Gourley Company, 
this city, left last week for the east, expecting to sail 
from New York the first of this week for our new pos- 
sessions in the West Indies. Mr. Campbell will be absent 
probably for two or three weeks longer. 

Walter Shoemaker, of Walter Shoemaker & Co., this 
city, has been on the sick list recently, but is now con- 
valescent. Mr. Shoemaker expects to leave about Febru- 
ary | for a trip south, visiting all the principal points 
on the south Atlantic coast during his absence. 

John E. Haines, of New Lenox, Ill., paid the Lum- 
berman office a pleasant visit on Wednesday. Mr, Haines 
has been engaged in the contracting and retail lumber 
business at New Lenox, but expects soon to go to the 
Pacific coast and establish a shingle manufacturing 
business in Washington. 

Perley Lowe & Co., of this city, have purchased the 
entire cut of the H. Witbeck Company at Marinette, 
Wis., for the coming season. This is the same stock 
handled by Perley Lowe & Co. last year and the year 
previous and will amount to about 40,000,000 feet. The 
lumber will be sold direct from Marinette and not 
through the firm’s yard in this city. 

J. W. Thompson, of J. W. Thompson & Co., the well 
known hardwood manufacturers and exporters, of Mem- 
phis, with mills at various points in the south, was in 
Chicago this week in conference with his partner, John 
W. Penrod, of Goshen, Ind. Mr. ‘Thompson expected to 
make an eastern trip next week, and possibly attend 
the hardwood exporters’ meeting at Baltimore. 

Emil W. Gartner, junior partner in the firm of C. R. 
Cummings & Co., manufacturers and exporters of hard- 
wood lumber and logs, at Houston, Tex., was in New 
Orleans the last week looking up stock. Mr. Gartner 
reports an excellent demand from abroad, and while the 
firm’s mills are busily occupied in producing lumber, 
their capacity is not suflicient to meet the demands of 
foreign customers. 

The Hon. John Noonan, a former mayor of Oconto, 
Wis., accompanied by Mrs. Noonan, was in Chicago the 
first two or three days this week. Mr. Noonan has been, 
for “lo these many years” superintendent of the saw 
mill plant of the Oconto Company, which was: destroyed 
by fire late last season. The new mill now being built 
will, he says, be ready to start up in the latter part of 
March or early in April. 

Kr. S. Day, representing his brother, H. L. Day, pat- 
entee and manufacturer of dust collectors, furnace 
feeders and blow piping, at Minneapolis, Minn., called 
on the American Lumberman early this week. Mr. Day 
states that he is finding an active demand for the 
specialties manufactured by his concern. He makes his 
headquarters in Chicago, but spends most of his time 
in the adjacent territory. 


F. H. Jones, of the F. H. Jones Lumber Company, Tus- 


cola, Ill., also operating a retail yard at Arcola, Ill., was 
a caller on the American Lumberman on Thursday this 
week. Mr. Jones reports excellent business conditions 
in the Jumber trade in his section of the state. He is a 
member of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
intends to be present at the forthcoming meeting of 
that body in this city on February 6. 

The Lumberman ®njoyed a call on Tuesday from John 
EK. Smith, of Ira S. Smith & Son, Roann, Ind. Mr. 
Smith says that his firm has sold out its retail yard 
at that place to T. J. Lewis, formerly of Ainsworth, Ia. 
About two months ago the firm sold its hardwood saw 
mill to the Roann Cooperage Manufacturing Company, 
so that it is now out of the lumber business, but only 
temporarily according to Mr. Smith’s statement. 

The Phillip Rinn Company, at Division and Crosby 
streets, this city, is busily engaged in erecting its new 
building to replace the one recently burned. The new 
structure is three stories high, about 50x75 feet in size 
and will be ready for occupation by March 1. The very 
latest designs of improved machinery will be put in 
and the company will maintain its reputation for manu- 
facturing high-grade interior finish as in the past. 

We have received word from the Gurney Refrigerator 
Company, of Fond du Lae, Wis., that the Lumberman 
was in error in stating that that concern had purchased 
the property of the Gurney Land & Lumber Company. 
As a matter of fact, it is stated that the Gurney 
Refrigerator Company purchased the property in ques- 
tion and that then the Gurney Land & Lumber Company 
was organized to which the property was transferred. 

Kdward Scofield, the lumberman-governor of Wiscon- 
sin, is being talked of as a candidate for the vice- 
presidency of the United States on the Republican 
national ticket. The Republicans of Wisconsin are urg- 
ing his name with considerable energy, and publicity 
has been given the movement throughout the press of 
the country. Certainly Governor Scofield is a suitable 
man, but whether he will prove available from the 
politicians’ standpoint is something that must be deter- 
mined by the convention. 

A. Hf. Stange, of the A. H. Stange Company, Merrill, 
Wis., who was in the city this week, says that logging 
operations in the Wisconsin valley have been carried 
on without much interference because of lack of snow. 
The weather is not all that loggers could wish, but in 
Mr. Stange’s operations, at least, no difficulty is antici- 
pated in getting the full amount of log cut that was 
anticipated. Regarding the sash and door trade, Mr. 
Stange said that the demand was excellent and all the 
conditions indicated a strong market. 

J.D. Lacey, the well known timber land dealer of New 
Orleans, with an office also in Chicago and possessions 
in various other places, arrived here on Thursday after 
a considerable trip in the south, where Mr. Lacey visited 
his interests at Georgetown, S. C., the headquarters of 
the Gardner & Lacey Lumber Company, and his general 
office at, New Orleans, in the meantime giving some atten- 
tion to his iron possessions at Bluffton, Ala., where J. D. 
Lacey & Co. have extensive beds of brown iron ore and 
are working three furnaces in that vicinity. 

H. KE. Wilcox, an old-time Michigan lumberman and a 
brother of George G. Wilcox, of the John O’Brien Lumber 
Company, of this city, was a caller at the Lumberman 
oftice on Monday. Mr. Wilcox has been interested with 
his brother in the Albion Lumber Company, operating 
a redwood plant 125 miles north of San Francisco, at 
Albion, Cal., but on Monday of this week sold out to the 
other members of the concern. He expects to leave for 
the south within a short time, to look up timber lands 
in that section for the purpose of securing a location. 

On Monday evening of this week C. A. Ward, of Chi- 
cago, accompanied by other officers of the Ward Lumber 
Company, of which he is president, left for an inspec- 
tion of the company’s extensive hardwood interests 
centering at Whiting, Mo., and Rosedale, Miss., where 
it has mills. The party was so large and the trip so. 
long that it was thought best to take a private car, and 
so the gentlemen traveled in comfort. After a visit of 
about two days at each of the milling points, the trip 


was to be continued to New Orleans, returning to Chi- 


cago about the middle of next week. 


George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, the well known 
lumber manufacturing and exporting firm of Memphis, 
Tenn., with mills throughout the south, was in the city 
on Thursday and called upon the Lumberman. Mr. Bur- 
gess reported that the business of 1899 was uniformly 
satisfactory, and that his own visit to Europe during the 
past summer aided in developing new and reaffirming 
old acquaintances, and that the new year promises much 
for his company. The recent purchase by Russe & Bur- 
gess of a half interest in the Hardwood Lumber Company, 
of Memphis, will increase their supplies very materially. 


E. W. Dierssen, of the Chicago Sash, Door & Blind 
Manufacturing Company, an extensive mill work concern 
located near the bridge on North avenue, this city, was 
a caller at the Lumberman office this week. Mr. Dierssen 
is the son of Frederick Dierssen, president and treasurer 
of the company, and takes an active interest in the 
details of the office work. He says that the mill is run- 
ning steadily, with about $30,000 worth of work on 
hand, some of which was carried over from last year. 
The company is not now, however, taking many new con- 
tracts, owing to the uncertainty surrounding the labor 
question. 

Captain John A. Reid, one of the oldest lake cap- 
tains of Chicago, who had been for years closely con- 
nected with the lumber shipping interests, died in this 


city January 16, aged 80. He was a native of Penn. 
sylvania and came to Chicago in 1837 and since that 
time has been identified with Jake transportation 
until fifteen years ago, when he retired. Captain Reid 
was engaged in lumber freighting between Chicago and 
Muskegon, Mich., and at one time owned several large 
sailing vessels. He leaves three sons, William G., 
Austin V. and Charles E. Reid, of this city. 

D. D. Flanner, of the Rib River Lumber Company, 
Toledo, O., called upon the Lumberman one day this 
week, in the course of which visit he said that the first 
full year’s business of the company at Toledo had far 
surpassed in magnitude his expectations. Business was 
undertaken in a conservative way and Mr. Flanner had 
expected to handle only 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 feet, but 
as a matter of fact, his company there had handled 
nearly 20,000,000 feet. The specialty of the company is 
inch lumber and strips. Mr. Flanner is naturally 
pleased with the distributing territory of which Toledo 
is a center. 

Kdmund F. Dodge, manager of the hardwood firm 
of P. G. Dodge & Co,, Twenty-second and Lumber streets, 
this city, has of late been making a considerable spe- 
cialty of handling poplar Jumber and ‘has been doing 
an active business in that line. Mr. Dodge has accumu- 
lated quite a large stock of poplar squares, aggregating 
over 500,000 feet, and believes that he has now more 
dry squares ready for shipment than any other dealer in 
this section of the country. In other grades of poplar 
he has a fair stock, but finds the demand so constant 
that he has difficulty in getting it shipped in fast 
enough to supply his trade. 

The Central & Southern Lumber Company, of Cleve- 
land, O., which makes a specialty of handling yellow 
pine, cypress, poplar, southern hardwoods, ete., as well 
as white pine, announces that the company has been 
reorganized, with a new directory and new officers, 
Philip Ritter, a lumberman who owns and controls sev- 
eral mills, is treasurer, vice C. A. Snider, who, with his 
brothers, has severed his connection with the company. 
Under the new management it is expected that the com- 
pany will be in a position to do a handsome business, 
The other officials are A. J. Gregory, president and 
manager, and H. F, Thompson, secretary. 


Frank B. Stone, the well known hardwood man of 
this city, with oflicees in the Fisher building, intends 
leaving the city early next week for New York, whence 
he will embark on the steamer Kaiser Wilhelm IT which 
sails on January 27 for the Mediterranean. Mr, Stone, 
during his absence, will visit Naples, Italy, Alexandria, 
Egypt and Cairo and will then proceed to the Holy 
Land, returning by way of Constantinople, Rome and 
the continent. The trip will occupy about two months 
and a half, and Mr. Stone anticipates a delightful out- 
ing, which his many friends bespeak for him. During 
his absence, his brother, Richard R. Stone, will attend 
to the details of his hardwood business. 


The Twenty-second street lumber district in this city 
has recently been equipped with lines of high pressure 
water mains for connection with the fire tug Yosemite 
in its slip at the foot of Throop street. The pipes are 
tested for 250 pounds pressure, and in a preliminary 
test recently made 150 pounds pressure was kept in the 
pipes for fifteen minutes. The territory covered by these 
mains cannot be reached from the fireboat by ordinary 
methods. The pipes are laid in Throop street to ‘Twen- 
ty-first street, and branch east and west on Twenty-first 
place and Twenty-first street. In Twenty-first place the 
branch runs to Laflin street, with branches in Laflin and 
Loomis streets between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
streets. Similar branches are in Center and Allport ave- 
nues. 


J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind., has purchased 


the Nathan Thayer saw mill and business at Owens: ” 


boro, Ky., and expects to start the plant January 29. 
Mr. Stimson will continue business in Indiana until 
he has his stock cleaned up. His reason for moving 
is the inequality of freight rates on logs. Hunting- 
burg is on the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis and 
recent advances in log hauling rates amount to from 30 
to 110 percent, which, with the advance in lumber 
freight rates, leaves the non-competitive points prac- 
tically at the mercy of competitive point mills, giving 
the latter, located at river and railroad crossing points, 
an advantage of about $2 a thousand feet. This is an 
example of how a business can be driven off from a rail- 
road by discriminating freight rates under the guise 
of meeting competition. 

Arthur Forchheimer, of Frankfort, Germany, who has 
been in this country for several months, returned to the 
city a few days ago after an extensive southern trip. 
Mr. Forchheimer is a son of Hugo Forchheimer, a promi- 
nent German hardwood importer and dealer, with head- 
quarters at“Frankfort. During his southern trip he 
established a branch office at Memphis, Tenn., for 
the purpose of facilitating the purchase of lumber for 
export. This office is at Room 51, Porter building, 
Memphis, and is in charge of Fred Zupke. During his 
stay in this country, Mr. Forchheimer has purchased 
considerable hardwood and yellow pine lumber which he 
has shipped abroad and has established some desirable 
connections. He intends leaving for New York in 2 
few days, whence he will sail for Germany and_ hopes 
to return to America in the course of four or five 
months. 


That enterprising department house in lumber, the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., has just added a cypress department to its 
numerous other departments and announces that fact 
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in this week’s issue of the American Lumberman. We 
believe there is no concern in the United States that 
handles a greater variety of lumber than this. To 
do so is practically impossible, for it deals in white 
pine, norway pine, yellow pine of all the several varieties, 
poplar, cottonwood, hemlock, all the hardwoods, shingles 
made in Washington, Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and the south, and now it has added cypress. If 
the company will handle imported cabinet woods, it will 
complete the list and, for all we know, it may now 
handle them. Furthermore, this business, though a 
varied one, is not small either in its aggregate or in 
the amount handled of any of the leading woods. 

Robert H. Downman and F. A. MeDonald, of Waco, 
Tex., Captain George M. Bowie, of Whitecastle, La., and 
T. Gordon Reddy, of Powie, La., all identified with the 
interests of William Cameron & Co., were in New Orleans 
the past week. Captain Bowie reported that stocks were 
light at the Whitecastle mill, over which he presides. 
Mr. Reddy made a similar report regarding the Bowie 
mill, and similar advices were offered by the Waco rep- 
resentatives. ‘This led to a query as to how much stock 
William Cameron & Co. had handled in 1899. Mr. 
Downman stated that the firm had handled over 15,000 
carloads of lumber, or between 160,000,000 and 180,000,- 
000 feet—a record that it doubtless would be almost 
impossible to duplicate elsewhere in the country. Their 
business has been uniformly satisfactory during 1899, 
and starts out with good prospects for the new year. 
A new yellow pine mill had recently been completed at 
Rockland, Tex., and plans were all in readiness for an 
active year’s business. Mr. McDonald, who our read- 
ers will remember is one of the trustees of the estate 
of the late William Cameron, devotes his attention to 
the flour milling interests of the estate, which are almost 
as extensive as the lumbering manufacturing, whole- 
sealing and retailing interests conducted by the gentle- 
men above referred to, in conjunction with William 
Cameron, jr., at Waco. 

There dropped into the American Lumberman office 
last Saturday two of its friends in the mechanical end 
of the business. One was John Jordan, who is employed 
as a millwright by the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., and the other S. 8. Lewis, who 
has been superintendent for the Queen & Crescent Lum- 
ber Company, of Nicholson, Miss. Mr. Jordan says that 
the Newman company is going to beat the world in 
facilities for caring for lumber. The sheds now under 
construction and to be built at once will house 15,000,- 
000 feet of lumber rough and dressed. There are sixteen 
regulation dry kilns in connection with the plant, 
besides a host of smoke kilns which for certain purposes 
are preferable. From the kilns the lumber goes on 
chains to either the rough lumber shed or the planing 
mill and also on chains from the rough lumber shed 
through the mill. From the machines the dressed lum- 
ber is carried on chains to the dressed lumber and load- 
ing sheds. Altogether the Newman plant is a remark- 
able one for this feature and in every particular, includ- 
ing the saw mill, is one of the finest in the south. Mr. 
Lewis stated that it was the understanding in Nichol- 
son that the Tallapoosa Lumber Company, of Sistrunk, 
Ala., would shortly be erecting a mill there, having 
practically cut out at its old-time location. W. E. 
Sistrunk, president and general manager of the com- 
pany, was in Nicholson last wee® looking over the 
ground. 





A Citizen of Memphis. 


The good people of Memphis, Tenn., have reason to 
congratulate themselves upon a recent acquisition to 
their ranks in the person of Robert G. Burke, who took 
up his residence in that city last week, as manager 
of the office department of the well known lumber manu- 
facturing and box-making firm of Moore & McFerren. 
Mr. Burke is a former Chicagoan, having been engaged 
in the coal business here for a year or two. He after- 
wards went to Hoopeston, 
fll., as general salesman and 
confidential man for Moore 
& McFerren, both members 
of which firm reside in that 
city. He proved himself so 
thoroughly a master of de- 
tail in connection with the 
general lumber as well as the 
canning business of Moore & 
McFerren at Hoopeston that 
he was besought to go to 
Memphis in order to help out 
Claude H. Moore, son of Wil- 
liam Moore, of the firm, who 
found that the business there 
was growing to such propor- 
tions that he could not easily 
attend to it. In order that 
the people of Memphis may 
be able to spot Mr. Burke on sight, as it were, we pub- 
lish herewith his likeness, which is taken from a recent 
picture, and we have no hesitation in stating that he will 
prove a desirable acquisition to the social and musical 
circles of Memphis and that if properly tested he will 
be found worthy. 





R. G. BURKE. 





W.L. Wallace, Census Lumber Expert. 


Word came on Thursday afternoon as the Lumberman 
was going to press that William L. Wallace, of Chicago, 
had been appointed “Expert Special Agent in the Census 
Bureau in Charge of Collection of Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Statistics.” 

This is a position to which Mr. Wallace was recom- 


mended by a number of leading lumbermen of the 
United States, by officers of the principal lumber manu- 
facturers’ associations and by the American Lumberman, 
which has especial reason to know Mr. Wallace’s fitness 
for the position. 

Mr. Wallace was born in Maysville, Ky., about thirty- 
two years ago. His first business experience was in a 
railroad freight office in Chicago, Through his work 
there he became acquainted with the officers of the 
Norwood: & Butterfield Company, then of Chicago, 
whose mills then as now were at Norfield, Miss., and 
he spent four years at Norfield, in a most desirable 
and thorough lumber school. His next engagement 
was with the Deering Harvester Company, of Chicago, 
in its purchasing department. The attention of the 
editor of The Timberman had been attracted to Mr. 
Wallace as a keen and careful observer and a proficient 
writer on lumber topics, and he was induced to connect 
himself with that paper, with which he remained until 
it was merged into the American Lumberman, and 
thereafter until May last, when he accepted a respon- 
sible position with the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber 
Company, of Lutcher, La., which position he resigned on 
December 1, 1899. 

The director of the census, Hon. W. R. Merriam, who 
is familiar with the needs of the lumber business, sought 
for a man who was especially qualified to take charge 
of a new department of the census bureau to be entrusted 
with the collection of lumber statistics. He sought the 
advice of lumbermen on the subject, desiring that the 
appointment should be for fitness only and with no 
political flavor. Without Mr. Wallace’s knowledge, he 
was given as strong a business recommendation as 





WILLIAM L. WALLACE. 


probably any man ever had. He was invited to visit 
Washington to confer with the census authorities there 
and left Chicago last Monday night for that purpose. 

His many friends in the lumber trade will be glad that 
he has this opportunity to utilize his high abilities in 
a way peculiarly suited to them. He is of analytical 
mind, of independent judgment and a close student 
of timber and lumber problems. He has an appreciation 
of the real intent and meaning of statistics, but has 
little use for columns of figures that have no significance. 
For this reason and because of his intimate acquaintance 
with the lumber industry he may be expected to do a 
work that will be of real and immediate value to it. 
It is understood that the occupant of this new position 
will have an opportunity to develop it much after his 
own ideas; and so we can congratulate the census 
bureau and the lumbermen of the United States on the 
selection of a man so original, clear headéd and force- 
ful as Mr. Wallace. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The lumber association season is now in full swing. 
Lack of snow and cold weather does not interfere with 
these gatherings as it does with logging operations in 
the north. On the other hand that, or something else, 
operates to stimulate the attendance, if we are to judge 
by reports of the several meetings held this week. Re- 
tailers and wholesalers are both at it, and it is a signi- 
ficant fact that when the wholesalers and manufacturers 
get together an advance in prices usually follows. Last 
week the Lumberman chronicled higher prices for yellow 
pine, which went into effect on January 15, and also 
an advance on common boards made by the Mississippi 
valley white pine manufacturers. On Saturday of last 
week the white cedar men met at Marinette, Wis., and 
put up prices on their product. This week the white pine 
manufacturers in the Wisconsin valley have advanced 
prices to conform with the advances made by the Mis- 
sissippi valley manufacturers, and Wisconsin hemlock 
prices have been advanced to maintain the usual dif- 
ferential between that wood and white pine. In the 
east it is said that hemlock prices will advance $1 a 
thousand above the present basis before February 1. An 
advance is imminent in the sash and door business and 
probably will become effective within a week or ten days. 
All these things are brought about, not by combinations, 








but by the knowledge that the supply in practically all 
lines will be inadequate to meet the demand if spring 
trade shall be as active as is anticipated. Advices that 
are received from all sections of the country indicate 
that retail dealers, architects, contractors and others 
interested in building operations expect an active season 
this year. That the manufacturing demand for lumber 
will be good during 1900 is accepted without any re- 
servation. The presidential campaign of next fall is too 
far off to cause any immediate uneasiness, and all things 
go to indicate at least as heavy a volume of business 
as that enjoyed during 1899. 


* * - 


In considering the white pine situation, next to the 
shortage in stock on hand the unfavorable logging 
weather that has prevailed all this season is one of the 
strongest factors. Last week snow fell in some of the 
northern teritory, giving loggers an opportunity to rush 
logging for the time being. This snow fall was followed 
by soft weather, however, and in many sections there 
has not yet been enough snow to justify the beginning of 
hauling. Plenty of logs have been cut and skidded, but 
unless good hauling weather shall come soon it is said 
that many of the camps will be forced to break up. 
Hemlock logging operations are perhaps interfered with 
more by unfavorable weather than are pine, for the hem- 
lock logs are mostly put in by small operators. The 
same unfavorable conditions apply to hardwood logging 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, while operations in white 
cedar are also being seriously retarded. There is time 
enough yet for a good log input of all northern woods, 
but unless cold weather and snow shall soon arrive in 
sufficient quantities the loggers will begin to lose all hope 
of getting as big a cut as they set out for. 


* 7 * 


Sales of lumber to be cut during the coming season 
at northern lake points have not been very numerous 
of late. This is not because buyers cannot be found, 
but rather because mill men are not anxious to sell. 
Such stock as was left unsold on the docks at the close 
of navigation has largely been disposed of and the small 
balance remaining is held at top notch figures. Mill 
men at Duluth want $12 for No. 4 boards, and $14 
for No. 3 boards on the docks there, while $18 for log 
run stock is the price commonly asked for lumber 
to be cut next season. At the interior mills in the white 
pine field the shortage of stocks on hand is a strong fea- 
ture of the situation while logging conditions are no bet- 
ter than they are in the territory tributary to the lake 
mills. There is not a heavy demand as yet from the 
country yard trade, though retailers all through the 
west, and in the east too, for that matter, are reported to 
have comparatively light stocks. Retailers have not 
stocked up to any extent since early last fall, and there- 
fore it is expected that spring buying will be heavier 
than usual. Thus all things point toward continued 
firmness in white pine prices and no one is willing to 
stake his reputation on the prediction that the market 
has reached the top. 

* * * 


The unanimous manner in which the new yellow pine 
list was ratified by the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in session at Memphis this week, is an 
indication of the strong feeling that exists in yellow 
pine circles. The statistical report made by the sec- 
retary of the association at that meeting makes a very 
favorable showing from the mill men’s standpoint. 
Although the cut during 1899 was between 100,000,000 
and 200,000,000 feet greater than in 1898, stocks on 
hand at the mills on January 1 were no heavier than 
a year ago at that date. Furthermore, the prospects for 
early spring trade are much better than they were at 
the beginning of 1899. The total estimated cut of yel- 
low pine for the season approximates 3,000,000,000 feet, 
or only 33 percent more than the falling off in the out- 
put of white pine as compared with the season of active 
trade prior to 1892. As the yellow pine output was 
already a large one at that time it will be seen that the 
increase in yellow pine cut has not more than made 
up for the falling off in white pine, if it has done that. 
Yellow pine mill men report a very active trade for the 
season. This is probably largely due to the fact that 
retail dealers had advance notice of the higher prices 
that became effective on January 15. Many of them 
placed stocking-up orders prior to this advance, and 
many of the mills are reported to have plenty of business 
on hand to keep them busy for the next thirty days. This 
is not taking into account the active demand that exists 
for car and railroad material of all kinds. It is evident 
that retail dealers are becoming convinced that yellow 
pine prices are to be maintained, and a steady increase 
in the country yard demand is anticipated from this 
time forward. In the export trade there will be an active 
season unless all signs fail. Prices are stronger on 
export stock in southern pine than they have been at 
any previous time for several years, while the demand, 
from European countries particularly, shows a steady 
growth. 

* * + 

There is no lack of orders for North Carolina pine, 
and instead of mills shutting down for repairs during 
the holidays, as is the usual custom, they have been in 
steady operation in order to keep up with shipments. 
The advance of $1 a thousand on rough lumber, made 
last week, is expected soon to result in a like advance 
in the dressed list. The supply of vessels and cars in 
the North Carolina pine trade is only fair. 

+ * + 


There has been no official announcement of the 
expected advance on cypress, but a meeting of the 
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Louisiana mill men was to have been held in New 
Orleans on Thursday of this week and it was expected 
that the advance would be made at that time. Some 
of the mills report good stocks of cypress on hand, 
but at others assortments were somewhat broken. Low 
water in the Mississippi river is still interfering with 
barge shipments from the mills to St. Louis and other 
northern distributing markets. Trade throughout the 
interior of the country is reported very good by selling 
agents of the southern mills. In the eastern markets 
there is still complaint of the short supply of cypress 
with advancing prices as a natural consequence. 
* * * 

No great amount of activity is reported from the 
eastern markets this week. Nevertheless it is said that 
at New York and other eastern points trade is heavier 
than it was at this time last year. There is a shortage 
in the supply of nearly every kind of lumber, and no 
weakening in prices unless it be on spruce. There have 
been some rumors that mill concerns in New England 
are offering random spruce at less than association 
prices, but these rumors have not been verified. On the 
other hand our New York correspondent reports that 
spruce it as firm as ever. There has been considerable 
snow in the Maine woods and logging is being carried 
on without much difficulty, a condition which contrasts 
sharply with the situation in the white pine field. The 
demand for western lumber in ‘the east has neither 
expanded nor contracted recently, but inquiry suggests 
that an early resumption of activity may be looked for. 
White pine uppers are said to be particularly scarce 
at Boston, and the tone of the market generally is firm. 
All of the western hardwoods continue to occupy a strong 
position and in some instances holders are said to be 
asking advances over top quotations. 

* n * 

No particular change is to be noted in general hard- 
wood conditions. There is still a good demand for dry 
stock of all kinds, with the supply inadequate to meet 
it. Under such conditions it is natural that prices should 
be firm, and that some holders of stock are inclined to 
ask higher figures. Buyers for large manufacturing 
establishments, particularly those engaged in making 
furniture, agricultural implements and cars, are look- 
ing about for dry lumber in large or small quantities, and 
are not quibbling much over the price of anything they 
can find. Considerable green lumber is also taken by 
these heavy consumers who are anxious to provide 
in advance for the requirements of the coming season. 
Some wholesalers are talking of an increase in the supply 
of quarter-sawed white oak in the near future, and 
probably the situation is a trifle easier in this respect, 
though it is not safe to bank on any decline in prices. 
Basswood is one of the most active items on the hard- 
wood list. Prices are steadily advancing and it is cer- 
tain that a shortage will prevail in this wood, for the 
next two or three months at least. There is a growing 
call for maple and soft elm is also in excellent request. 
White ash is a quick seller and the supply is limited. 
The same may be said of brown ash. Cottonwood is 
reported to be somewhat more plentiful at the mills, but 
the effect of an increased supply has not been felt in 
the general market, nor is it expected that there will be 
any decline in present prices. 

* * * 

Out on the Pacific coast the association idea is stead- 
ily gaining ground. The redwood consolidation so long 
talked of has not yet taken place, but the options have 
been extended until May 1 and it is said by those who 
are in touch with the situation that the deal will event- 
ually go through. Numerous meetings have been held in 
Washington during the past week for the purpose of 
forming an association, and other meetings are to follow. 
Before the end of this month it is said that the coast 
lumber interests will be more thoroughly organized than 
ever before, and it is this lack of organization that has 
been one of the weak features on the coast. The success 
attending the efforts of the red cedar shingle manufac- 
turers’ association in maintaining prices during the win- 
ter has been a practical example of what could be done 
in this line. Although last season broke the record for 
lumber shipments from the coast mills, it is expected that 
the coming season will be even better. A good eastern 
demand has been established for both lumber and 
shingles, while the foreign trade in lumber is increasing 
every year. Higher prices for timber lands on the coast 
and higher prices for logs will naturally have a tendency 
to bring about an advance on lumber, especially when 
backed up by a prospective active demand. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 





Chicago. 


Although many dealers are talking about dull trade, 
a careful investigation shows that business so far this 
year has been in excess of that for the same period of 
1899. For the week ending January 13 this year the 
shipments amounted to 12,397,000 feet, as against 
10,228,000 feet for the same week a year ago, an increase 
this season of 2,169,000 feet. In shingles the trade has 
also been heavier, the shipments this year for the week 
named being 3,369,000, against 1,185,000 last year, an 
increase of 2,180,000. For the first two weeks in Janu- 
ary this year the total shipments of lumber were 
21,998,000 feet and for the first two weeks of January, 
1899, the total was 20,763,000 feet, an increase this 
year of 1,235,000 feet. Last year the shingle shipments 


for the first two weeks were 4,297,000 and this year 
6,380,000, an increase in 1900 of 2,083,000. These 
figures would indicate that any statements regarding 
dull trade should be taken with a grain of allowance. 
If the weather were cold and stormy dealers doubtless 
would consider that business was reasonably active, but 
in the face of the kind of weather we have been having 
the movement of lumber naturally seems a little light. 

Receipts by rail in this market have been considerably 
heavier than a year ago. For the week ending January 
13 the increase over the same week of 1899 was 4,122,- 
000 feet, and for the first two weeks in January the 
increase this year is 8,922,000 feet. This is mainly 
due to heavier receipts of white pine from northern 
mill points which dealers here are getting in by rail 
in order to sort up stocks well for the early spring busi- 
ness. 

The price situation is perhaps a trifle easier than 
it was during the period of active fall trade, but never- 
theless it is expected there will be some further advances 
before new lumber comes on the market next spring. 
Prices that are now being asked for stock at the north- 
ern mills are higher than dealers are selling the same 
stock for here, when the cost of transportation and 
handling is added. It is not expected that there will 
be much of an advance on piece stuff, but common boards 
and good lumber are almost certain to be higher. Thick 
uppers are now quoted here at $53 for 1 to 2 inch, $60 
for 24-inch, $57 for 3-inch, $67 for 4-inch, and $80 to 
90 for 5-inch and 6-inch. Quotations on A _ selects 
range from $46 to $47 for 1 and 2 inch, on B selects 
from $36 for inch to $41 and $42 for 1} to 2 inch, and 
on © selects from $30 for inch to $35 and $36 for 1} 
to 2 inch. Shop lumber is quoted at from $29 to $31. 

On common stock boards the list is very firmly main- 
tained. Twelve inch No, 1 is quoted at $21.50 for 10 
and 12 foot; $20.50 for 14 and 16 foot; $25.50 for 
18 foot, and $26.50 for 20 foot. On 10-inch No. 1 the 
quotations range from $19 for 10, 14 and 16 foot to 
$24 for 20 foot. In 10-inch No. 1, 12 foot stock brings 
50 cenis a thousand more than 14 and 16 foot. For 
8-inch No. 1 boards 10 to 16 foot, the asking price is 
$19, for 18 foot $21, and 20 foot $22. No, 2 stock 
boards bring $17.50 to $19 for 12-inch; $17 to $18 for 
10-inch, and $16.50 to $17.50 for 8-inch. In the 18 and 
20 foot lengths No. 2 stock boards range from $19 up to 
$20.50, according to width. No. 3 boards, 12, 14, and 
16 foot, are quoted at $16 for 12-inch, $15.50 for 10-inch 
and $15.50 for 8-inch. 

As intimated above no change has taken place in 
piece stuff prices, the basis for short lengths being $16, 
with $16.50 asked for 2x4, 10 foot. Prices on pine 
timbers are a little higher than they were a month or 
two ago, and it is expected that further advances will 
be made in the timber list before spring. 

No changes have taken place in list prices on lath, 
but the market is said by many dealers to be a trifle 
weaker than it was in the fall. But there has been no 
great depreciation in lath stock. The supply is still 
limited and present prices are expected to hold for some 
time, although no one believes that lath will continue 


- to bring from $4.50 up for dry white pine during the 


entire season. 

The city building trade has not shown much activity 
as yet, but a better business is expected than was had 
last year because the anticipated labor troubles now 
seem certain to be avoided. There is still an active 
demand from manufacturing sources, and this is expected 
to keep up, during the fore part of the coming season 
at least, and be almost as important a factor in main- 
taining prices as was the manufacturing demand of 
1899. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 13. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


Business during the past week has shown signs of 
revival. Buying was stimulated the fore part of the 
week by the prospects of an advance which became 
effective last Wednesday, January 11. The new price 
seems to have been generally accepted by the trade, and 
it is stated that considerable lumber has already been 
sold at the new list. Wholesalers are looking forward 
to a good demand with the opening of spring trade, and 
feel confident of a firm market. The business of the 
season is now likely to begin, as the retailers have held 
their annual convention, and are prepared to put in 
their spring stocks.: They did but little buying while 
attending the meeting, which was due as much as any- 
thing to the fact that the wholesalers were not partic- 
ularly anxious to sell. It is doubtful if the buyers have 
ever found the manufacturers less anxious to sell than 
during the past week. The traveling men will now go 


out and visit customers whom they have not seen for 
some time. 

The receipts and shipments from this market during 
the past week and the week previous are as follows: 
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Saginaw, [lich. 


The lumber market on the Saginaw river is steady 
and firm. Available wholesale stocks have been about 
all picked up. Dealers are taking small lots and in 
some instances buying at interior points. The Eddy- 
Glynn Lumber Company has bought 50,000,000 feet of 
timber near Ashland, Wis., which is to be lumbered and 
the logs rafted to Saginaw and manufactured at C. K. 
Eddy & Sons’ mill. It is calculated this timber will 
stock the mill for three years. Yard dealers report a 
fairly good inquiry and prices are strong. Indeed, there 
is no sign of weakness on the lumber horizon. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


White pine prices advanced slightly last week and no 
one was surprised, as this has been expected by well 
posted lumbermen, The advance was not a horizontal 
one, but an evening up of the list, items which show the 
greatest shortage being advanced the most, and some 
items showing no changes from previous quotations. 
Mill stocks are somewhat below normal. Just at present 
the manufacturers are considerably worried over the log 
situation, the weather and other conditions being unfa- 
vorable to logging operations. The general prospects 
for white pine business are fine and the manufacturers 
look for a heavy demand through the year and will hold 
prices very firm. The outlook for business in this see- 
tion is not better than usual, and the chances are that 
the demand will be comparatively light, taking into con- 
sideration the general consumption of lumber. 





New York City. 


With both Canadian and Adirondack spruce getting 
scarcer, and certain widths not obtainable at all, it 
stands to reason that prices are high and firmly held. 
The demand for pine is rather quiet, but as the Michigan 
people are talking of an advance of $1 and possibly $2, 
that fact will probably have a tendency to stiffen north- 
ern pine prices, 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


The same quiet prevails in white pine that was the 
rule during the earlier part of the winter. Some of the 
dealers say in an off-hand fashion that they are man- 
aging to sell three or four carloads a day, or a lot of 
50,000, or something of the sort, but the others are 
inclined to poke fun at that, which indicates that actual 
sales are pretty small generally. For the most part 
the dealers are quite willing to admit this. They are not 
anxious to urge their stock east too fast, for it might 
weaken the prices, especially while it is known that buy- 
ers are unwilling to pay the asking price. Reports 
from the west, though, are all to the effect that it would 
bother the most high-priced dealer here to replace his 
sales so that he could afford to sell for the same price 
again. The reports still arrive of much canvassing of 
the producing districts, but it is generally added that 
asking prices, both in the west and in Canada, are so 
high that buyers are not anxious to undertake the 


task of getting a good advance on top of what they - 


would have to pay. The fact is that the middle-point 
dealer feels all right about the stock he has in yard, or 
that he bought last summer, but he is in a good deal 
of a quandary over the lumber he must lay in next, 
for it really does not seem as though anyone could get 
a fair advance on it if the producer manages to get his 
present price for it. Builders are even more at a loss, 
for it is a still worse condition of things for them, as 
they cannot sell or rent what they build for any more 
than they could a year ago, especially where there was 
any surplus of buildings to begin with. They must for 
the most part wait till the price of buildings goes up. 
A report of the sale of inch log run shorts at $17, made 
in last week’s report, is now improved upon by a sale 
of same at $20. 





Boston, Mass. 


Pine is steadily jogging on without marked change, 
with just about enough demand to take up what is 
offered. The fact that stock is now so badly broken up 
operates as a lever for higher prices of course, and in 
fact it is said to be increasingly difficult to obtain mixed 
cars at anything like a reasonable price. 

Spruce surprises everyone by its continued strength. 
Manufacturers have found their opinions vindicated, 
and there is ‘no cutting of the last list, although rumors 
of such cuts are occasionally heard. In fact some offers 
have been received of frames, which are listed at $17, 
at a price of $20, and some sales are reported at like 
advances over the list. The cut is going to be consider- 
ably curtailed, and no one looks for any recessions 
before midsummer at the latest, and few look for them 
even at that time. There is still some trouble about fill- 
ing orders, on account of the low water and lack of 
snow. 
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Baltimore, [ld. 

The white pine situation in this section is compar- 
atively quiet at the present time. Mills are moderately 
active and the yard men buy only for immediate and 
pressing necessities. As compared with the busy periods 
of the year, the movement just now is of rather mod- 
est proportions, but values remain firm and strong, and 
the quotations are well maintained. The fullest confi- 
dence in the future prevails, holders of stocks feeling 
satisfied that they will experience no difficulty in get- 
ting the prices demanded when the season opens. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








The cedarmen have had a busy week. They have 
been entertaining the retailers of the northwest, who 
were assembled here in annual meeting. Sales have 
not been made to the extent that was expected, but 
prices have been firmly maintained, and inquiry has been 
extensive. There are no signs of weakness anywhere. 
Operations in the woods are somewhat improved by the 
recent fall of snow, and it is not expected that the log 
input will be materially curtailed provided the weather 
from this time until spring shall be favorable. 





Chicago. 


The cedar market in Chicago is just at present quiet, 
although dealers are greatly interested in the progress 
of woods operations in the northern cedar swamps. They 
are of the opinion that notwithstanding the unfavorable 
logging conditions, there will be enough cedar put in for 
all practical purposes. There is still a good demand 
for ties and poles and inquiries are coming in steadily 
for spring delivery. The action of the Cedarmen’s asso- 
ciation in advancing prices on posts and some other items 
last week is generally commended as a wise move. 
Stocks of cedar are not apt to be any heavier than the 
trade will want, and the existing conditions amply 
justify the slight advance that was made. Shingles are 
in a rather lethargie state, owing to the large stocks 
and strong competition with white pine, hemlock and 
red cedar shingles, all of which appear to be in fair 
supply. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. 


The condition of the local hardwood demand shows a 
slight improvement over the preceding two weeks and 
gives evidence of the fact that the local woodworking 
factories are gradually starting up after their holiday 
shut-down. . The improvement is slow, and the amount 
of business in sight is probably not as great as it was 
just before the holidays, but confidence in the building 
outlook is being gradually restored as labor troubles 
near a solution. The favorable conclusion of the negotia- 
tions now in progress seems to be all that is needed to 
bring building operations back to their normal stage. 

General hardwood conditions remain about the same 
as when last noted. There is a big demand for all dry 
hardwoods and much of this, because of the well known 
scarcity, remains unsatisfied. The larger manufacturing 
establishments, such as those engaged in making fur- 
niture, agricultural implements and railway cars, are 
constantly in the market for both large and small qual- 
ities of dry and green hardwood lumber. Apparently 
they will buy anything dry that is offered, providing 
the price is not unreasonable, and oftentimes whether it 
is or not. They want and must have the lumber, and 
the price is but a minor consideration in many instances. 
At the same time most of the more extensive manu- 
facturing concerns are well provided with stocks of lum- 
ber, but their manufacturing capacities have been so 
greatly increased, involving also an increase in the con- 
sumption of rough lumber, that they are constantly 
discovering themselves running short of some important 
items. The result is that they are finding it difficult 
to keep their stocks replenished and in order to supply 
the temporary deficiency are willing to pay the current 
market prices for anything they need. It seems quite 
reasonable to suppose that if they are placed in this 
rather uncomfortable position now, with the new dry 
stocks still several months away, there must be some 
further accretion to prices before spring. As to which 
varieties of lumber this will apply, there is left but 
little room for doubt, though individual opinion may 
differ on the scarcity of certain kinds of stock. 

Not so much is heard nowadays about quarter-sawed 
white oak as was heard a month or two ago. The idea 
is gaining ground among hardwood men that there is 
an increase of considerable proportions in the supply 
of this lumber. Doubtless a great deal of this stock that 
is heard about is not yet dry, but considerable of it had 
one or two months of good fall weather for drying pur- 
poses and by the time it is badly wanted, say along about 
the first or middle of April, it will be in fair shipping 
condition and may be used with the aid of a little kiln- 
drying. However, it is not safe to bank upon a falling 
off in oak prices, as there may even be a slight advance 
in some quarters; but in view of the generally increased 
supply believed to be available, it is reasonable to 
assume that not much of an advance can safely be antici- 
pated, speaking from a conservative standpoint. Plain 
white and red oak are both in moderate request, not so 


much for immediate consumption, perhaps, as for yard 
stock. Prices remain steady. 

Basswood has lately been one of the most active items 
on the hardwood list. It is conceded by everybody that 
stocks of dry basswood are far below the probable 
requirements of the next two or three months, and this 
has been reflected in recent prices, which have shown 
material strength. Firsts and seconds dry basswood 
may not reach the price of $30 that was predicted by 
a dealer two months ago, but the indicator is pointing 
that way, and the only thing that will stop it will be 
a general slump in demand. 

There is a growing request for maple. Several deal- 
ers in this market who are well provided with dry stock, 
running from one inch to five inches in thickness, express 
themselves as well pleased with the outlook. The pres- 
ent demand is only fair, but the inquiry is steadily 
increasing. Probably within the next month stocks will 
move readily. Prices at the mills have lately advanced 
to $9, $13 and $18 for culls, common and firsts and 
seconds respectively. 

Soft elm is in excellent request, as is also rock elm, 
both bringing full figures. White ash as well as brown 
ash are two of the best items on the list, and are equally 
scarce in dry stock. Cottonwood is reported to be 
somewhat more plentiful at the mills, but there is no 
surplus visible from this standpoint. 

Car oak is reported to have been lately sold here in 
considerable quantities at $27. 

Trade in mahogany and the finer woods does not seem 
to have abated since the first of the year, but on the 
contrary is keeping up in good volume. The veneer men 
are particularly happy over the splendid trade they have 
had in the past few months and the excellent outlook for 
their future business. 





St. Louis, Mo. 

The first arrival of the year by river is recorded dur- 
ing the past week, the steamboat Rees Lee reaching here 
with a cargo of hardwood lumber from the Tennessee 
river district. This steamboat had a rough experience 
reaching the city, but finally, after numerous accidents 
and delays due to the floating ice in the river, arrived 
here with a part of her lumber cargo. About 200,000 
feet was unloaded down the river in order to lighten 
ship. The remainder of the lumber is here and unloaded. 
This boat left for the Tennessee river district about the 
middle of December, taking advantage of the high water 
in that river then. It was her maiden trip up that 
river and she was enthusiastically received by all the 
towns and mills along the river. 

General conditions at this market remain unchanged, 
although there have been quite a number of inquiries 
for stock, and the indications are that trade will take 
on activity very soon. Very few of the hardwood deal- 
ers are attempting to force matters, especially as regards 
the out of town trade, and most of them are willing 
to take a breathing spell from the heavy work of last 
year, and let trade take care of itself for the present. 

Demand for stock of good quality is in fair volume, 
quarter-sawed oak and thick ash being the items most in 
favor. Dry poplar is also a popular item for the week. 
The receipts continue quite free by rail, but very light 
by river, and the quality of arrivals was not of the best 
class, much of it being green and unseasoned. The mar- 
ket is now rather overstocked with this latter kind. 

The oaks, both plain and quarter-sawed, are still in 
demand here. Some good sales were reported last week 
of red oak. 

Cottonwood and gum are quite scarce here, receipts 
being light, and values steady. Hickory, walnut, syca- 
more and cherry are quiet in point of transactions for the 
week, 

Demand from local manufacturing establishments con- 
tinues in good volume and shows a tendency to increase. 
Interior trade is reported as being light for the week. 





Kansas City, Mo. 

The hardwood situation has not changed recently. 
The demand continues active, and there is a surprising 
inquiry for common oak from the dealers, for this early 
in the season. The dealers are probably profiting by 
their experience of last fall, and want to get their orders 
for bridge oak placed without delay this year, which 
will insure their getting the stock some time before 
summer. The mills that are able to run are very busy, 
and all of them have plenty of orders on their books. 
Ash is about as hard to get as anything in the hard- 
wood line just at this time, and the Kansas City 
dealers are having a big inquiry which they cannot 
satisfy in all cases. 





New Orleans, La. 

The bullish indications, so far as the hardwood mar- 
ket is concerned, continue unchanged. The demand for 
the export business is on the build and the domestic 
demand is particularly good. Freight rates to the con- 
tinent are becoming easier and tonnage is plentiful. 





New York City. 

Poplar is still on its upward path, while every other 
kind of hardwood is firmly held and advances are only a 
question of time, especially as the demand is good and 
the stocks on hand quite light. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 

It begins to be apparent that certain leading hard- 
woods are getting to be very scarce. One firm reports 
that quartered oak, or all oak for that matter, is about 
as hard to get as at any time in the history of the trade. 


The mills are running everywhere, but there has been 
so little logging weather that logs are short. There is 
very little maple here, especially thick cuts. Another 
firm reports not a foot of inch basswood, for the first 
time in its history; and so it goes. With a good season 
there will be an improvement im volume of stock, but 
it has not come in sight yet. Canada is furnishing next 
to no hardwood and there is no nearby source of supply 
but Pennsylvania. With this condition it must be a 
strong bias that would inspire anyone to report that 
prices are weakening. They are not going up and nobody 
wants them to advance, but anyone who sells at a cut 
price is giving away his best chances in business. It is 
true that such transactions are occasionally reported, 
but they are not numerous enough to make a price on 
anything. Inch quartered oak is held at $65 and inch 
white ash at $60. These set the pace and will continue 
to do so for an indefinite time. Some dealers are still 
reporting that they can get beech in Pennsylvania for 
$10, but its limited use makes the low price. It will, 
however, be used in place of hemlock as far as possible 
and to a small extent for floors and finishing. 





Boston, [lass. 


The market still continues to show the same remark- 
able element of strength which has characterized it for 
so long a time. The demand, to be sure, is of the quiet 
order and stocks are moving slowly, but on the other 
hand the market is very scant on dry stocks, and what 
is called “shipping condition” means greener and wetter 
than the phrase did six months ago. The interior finish 
trade is of course moderately quiet, while the manu- 
facturing industries which consume large quantities are 
fairly busy. The latter, however, cut up the stock much 
finer than they used to. 

Quartered oak still heads the list with its firm con- 
dition, and $68 to $72 is probably not far out of the 
way as a quotation for l-inch good stock. To be sure 
a man may not sell his car of quartered oak at $72 to 
the first customer, but he may obtain it if it is specially 
nice stock and the customer wants it. 

Ash is in moderate request, and the same conditions 
regarding supply hold good as in oak. There is com- 
paratively little white ash coming upon the market 
and the price remains firm. Brown ash is as scarce as 
ever, and today it is a case of get what you can for it, 
and it is difficult to quote a representative price. 

Maple is quiet and steady, although a tendency toward 
stiffer prices is noticeable. Flooring brings the same 
price that the manufacturers have held for so long and 
with such unanimity. Sycamore is in steady but quiet 
request at the top range of prices, and mahogany, wal- 
nut and the other fancy hardwoods bring the full list 
prices. Red birch still continues to make some gains 
in popularity and is sold at a wide range of prices. 





Baltimore, Md. 


e 

All the hardwood dealers speak favorably of the out- 
look. They report that particularly the better grades 
of lumber are in good request at values which are, if 
anything, higher than those prevalent last fall. The 
demand for dry stocks continues practically undimin- 
ished and mills find it difficult to keep up with orders, 
There has also been some improvement in the foreign 
situation. Buyers on the other side of the Atlantic 
show a disposition to meet the terms of the exporters, 
having satisfied themselves that, contrary to the opin- 
ions current last year, the rise in prices is not a tran- 
sient manifestation, but may be expected to continue. 
Oak, poplar and ash are the woods principally in 
request, but all the other branches of the hardwood 
trade are in excellent shape, and the holders of stocks 
find themselves in position to dominate the market. 





Cincinnati, O. 


There is clearly manifest a confidence that certainly 
presages no immediate softening anywhere in prices. 
A prominent dealer said he had made his contracts for 
the season with no string attached at all. Notwith- 
standing forebodings put forward by some that the presi- 
dential year and the present almost unprecedentedly 
high notch touched all around by prices might cause 
a slump, he had made his contracts and was not worry- 
ing over them, either. This feeling of confidence is 
largely founded on the apparently sure foundation of 
the present pressing demand for the season and the 
extensive and active inquiry. 





Hemlock. 





In the western field hemlock prices are following 
closely the advances made on white pine. A change has 
been made in the Wisconsin Hemlock Association list 
this week in which several items are advanced in order 
to maintain the usual differential between pine and 
hemlock. Many manufacturers have been getting bet- 
ter than association prices for their product recently, 
and therefore this advance is only a nominal one after 
all. 

The hemlock operators in Michigan and Wisconsin 
are considerably worried over the logging outlook. Up 
to the present time the weather has been very unfavor- 
able for hauling, and it is now thought that even under 
the best of conditions for the balance of the season the 
cut of hemlock logs will be much less than was antic- 
ipated. Notwithstanding the large additional amount 
of hemlock added to the lumber product in the north- 
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west during 1899 there is a shortage in the stocks on 
hand, which is apparent in nearly all of the manufac- 
turing districts. In the aggregate stocks were some- 
what heavier on December | than on the same date a 
year ago, but it is now asserted that the supply is 
lighter than it was at the beginning of the sawing 
season of 1899. The winter trade has exceeded in vol- 
ume that of any winter since 1893, and prospects for 
an active trade next year are very flattering. Stocks in 
the hands of retail dealers are said to be very light, and 
therefore manufacturers feel that they are justified in 
demanding a higher scale of prices for what product 
they now have on hand. 

In the eastern territory another advance of $1 a 
thousand on hemlock is predicted, bringing the basis 
price in New York city up to $18, a figure that was 
never dreamed of only a few months ago. The demand 
for the hemlock in the east keeps in advance of the 
available supply, and it is expected that the higher 
prices above referred to will be in full effect before Feb- 
ruary |. 





a aaa 


New York City. 


No better indication of the satisfactory state of the 
market for hemlock can be given than the statement 
that an advance of $1 a thousand feet, which will bring 
the base supply price up to $18, an unprecedented figure, 
is daily expected. That the rise will occur on or before 
February 1 seems an assured fact. The demand is as 
strong as ever while the supply on hand is insufficient 
to meet all the calls made upon it. Hence the expected 
jump. 





Boston, Mass. 


Hemlock is firm, with nothing offering. Prices are 
generally above the full list on both Pennsylvania and 
eastern. No. 2 Pennsylvania brings as high as $17. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. 

The poplar market is steady with an advancing ten- 
dency. Stocks in this market continue scarce and the 
few dealers Who are able to secure much poplar report 
that it is going out as fast as they can get it in. Dry 
squares in all sizes are in excellent demand. A local 
dealer who has been so fortunate as to accumulate quite 
a stock of squares, reports a good trade in them. Recent 
eastern advices are to the effect that poplar is very 
searce in that section and that prices are stiff. From 
all accounts stocks at the mills are exceedingly broken 
in assortment and light in the aggregate. <A large pro- 
portion of the mills are shut down, owing to a lack of 
logs and are anxiously anticipating a tide in the log- 
ging stredins within the next week or two of sufficient 
proportions to bring them in enough logs to run them 
through the spring and summer. 





Boston, Mass. 


It is a little early in the season to forcast the future 
values of poplar; $36 to $38 for l-inch is certainly the 
present going price, and $38 to $40 for 14-inch and 
2-inch, and $43 to $45 for squares. There is no disposi- 
tion on the part of manufacturers to throw their stock 
upon the market, and the conservative opinion is that 
the price will remain at its present level, or higher, for 
some little time yet, if not indefinitely. There is no 
discounting the fact that poplar at the present time is in 
a strong position, and there is little fear expressed for 
the future of it. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Ilo. 


There has been a change for the better in yellow pine 
conditions at this market the past week, and trade has 
taken on quite a revival, probably due to the influence 
of the new price list effective January 15. At all events 
trade for the past week has been better than for the week 
immediately preceding, and nearly all the dealers took 
on a reasonable volume of orders. Of this new business 
the country yard trade showed the most improvement 
outside of the regular and steady demand for car 
material. It is thought here that many country yards 
placed their orders prior to the time when the new 
price lists went into effect. As stated in these letters 
for the past four or five weeks, all reports from travel- 
ing men have been to the effect that stocks in the coun- 
try were low, considerably broken, and that most of the 
yards have been waiting to see the price tendency before 
placing any orders. Now that they are assured that 
prices are stiff, orders have been coming in more freely, 
and it is probable that a steady volume of business will 
now come in during the remainder of the winter and 
spring season. 

City yard trade continues to be dull. There is little 
prospect for any relief in this direction, unless local 
speculative building takes on activity in the spring. 
Along this line it may be said that indications are excel- 
lent for such activity, as the real estate transfers are 
unusually heavy for this time of year, which is a fore- 
runner of building activity, although the building permit 
list for the past week shows a decided falling off. How- 
ever, the permit list does not immediately follow real 
estate. 
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Chicago. 

A normal consumptive demand in yellow pine is not 
yet visible in this market and in all probability two or 
three weeks must still elapse, with favorable weather 
conditions in the interval, before much of an impetus 
can be given to the local demand for several items of 
yellow pine, more particularly finishing and flooring. 
As far as timbers are concerned there is already some 
revival of inquiry for Chicago delivery, and quite a 
little for outside points, but the time for these inquiries 
to crystallize into orders has not yet arrived. As the 
prospects now seem favorable for a settlement of the 
labor troubles in the building trades, it is thought that 
contemplated building operations will assume definite 
shape at an earlier period of the season than is cus- 
tomary, for the reason that much building has been 
delayed and postponed on account of labor troubles 
during the past several months. With the labor ques- 
tion once definitely settled all the other features that 
ordinarily influence building operations will be such 
as will tend to stimulate activity. 

Yellow pine dealers here as well as elsewhere feel 
confident that in one channel of consumption, at least, 
an excellent demand for yellow pine can be safely 
counted upon throughout the year. This is in the car 
building line, which has never been more active than 
it is just now. Most of the car building companies, it 
is said, have enough orders on hand and in prospect to 
keep their plants in operation on full time for at least a 
year to come. One concern is said to be 8,000 cars 
behind its orders. Naturally enough under the circum- 
stances the yellow pine demand from the car companies 
is continuous and never-ending. It is certainly enor- 
mously greater than it has ever been before in the his- 
tory of the yellow pine industry. Most of the mill men 
catering to this sort of stock are filled up with orders 
for months ahead. The agricultural implement fac- 
tories also are strong buyers of yellow pine, the volume 
of their demand apparently being second only to that 
of the car builders. With the resumption of building 
operations in the east and north, therefore, involving 
a demand for house finishing and flooring, there is no 
reason why the leading lumber industry of the south 
should not be placed upon equally as prosperous a basis 
as it was last fall. 

The recent advance in prices does not seem to have shut 
off trade materially, and no shading of the list is notice- 
able excepting an occasional small cut on finish and 
possibly on flooring. On the other items, however, 
there is a strong disposition to advance and better prices 
are being obtained on many items than could have 
been obtained a month ago. The production of yellow 
pine is being greatly stimulated and numerous new 
concerns have lately embarked in its manufacture, but 
none need fear that the product will not all be wanted 
at the beginning of a normal spring movement. 





Kansas City, Ilo. 


The yellow pine trade at this point shows unusual 
activity for this time of year, and as the volume of 
business is heavier than anyone expected, no one is com- 
plaining of dull trade. I do not mean to intimate by this 
that the manufacturers are getting more orders than 
they know what to do with, but in view of the fact that 
the retail trade can hardly be expected to become brisk 
for sixty days at least, the freedom with which yellow 
pine orders are coming in from all parts of the country 
is something extraordinary. A good part of this demand 
is due to the fifteen days of grace given the dealers 
before the new list went into effect and many of them 
availed themselves of the opportunity to stock up before 
the advance. This shows the firm tone of the market, 
for if the dealers had any impression that the new 
prices would not be maintained, they would not have 
ordered so freely. The mills are well supplied with 
orders of all kinds, and instead of cutting and piling 
stocks, as they have always done before in January, they 
are busy cutting lumber to fill contracts now on their 
books. The dealers throughout the territory will await 
with interest the report of the Memphis meeting, now 
in session, as some interesting statistics regarding stocks 
and yellow pine conditions generally will be given out 
at that meeting. 





New Orleans, La. 


The advance in freight rates which took effect on the 
first of the year did not hurt any of the mills in this 
section, for they mostly confine their attention to export 
markets. It is only in the western portions of this 
state and in Texas that the shoe pinches. Locally the 
trade is very quiet. There is quite a demand for some 
grades of lumber, noticeably weather boarding and floor- 
ing, which grades are hard to get. In spite of the 
dullness to be felt from some quarters prices remain 
firm and there is some talk of advances in the near 
future. From the interior comes advices of an extraor- 
dinary demand for car material. 





New York City. 


For both North Carolina and yellow pine the demand 
is good and prices are being firmly held. Stocks on 
hand are not over large and freights for vessels from the 
south are high. 





Boston, lass. 


Southern pine is in an exceptionally strong position. 
A price quoted recently, advancing $1, is held easily 
and has no effect upon purchasers. In fact an advance 


rather stimulates buying than otherwise. The Arkansas 
people have followed the lead of their eastern brothers 
with a like advance. 





Cincinnati, O. 


If a tendency really had developed toward a slump, 
it is not so apparent this week. Indeed, it seems 
doubtful that it was at all well defined. Prices are 
even unusually firm for the season. The prospects are 
considered at least so far flattering that a maintenance 
of prices is strictly warranted. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


The volume of business keeps up remarkably, consid- 
ering the time of year. There is no lack of orders. Mills 
that have hitherto shut down during the holiday period 
find it absolutely necessary to continue sawing and 
repair as they can, as there is no stock to fall back upon. 

Warm, rainy weather has prevailed the past week 
which has been the means of opening lower sound traffic, 
and allowed several large consignments for Baltimore 
and Philadelphia to come through the canal. The 
advance of $1 a thousand on rough lumber will no doubt 
have an effect upon the dressed list very shortly. 

The supply of vessels and cars is only fair. 

Rates remain pretty much the same, $3@3.50 to New 
York and sound ports, $3.75@4 to Boston. 








Boston, Mass. 


The price lists of January 10 show an advance of $1.50 
a thousand on the average. It is commonly said that 
North Carolina pine, in company with all the southern 
woods, can stand a still higher price, and the tendency 
on all is toward better prices, even without concerted 
agreement. Freights are still as high as ever, and this 
fact allows the manufacturer to tuck on an additional 
half dollar without having much effect. 


Baltimore, Md. 


‘The North Carolina pine situation is practically with- 
out change. While the movement has been rather small 
of late and while quiet prevails—a usual condition at 
this time of the year—the outlook is considered favor- 
able, and those in a position to judge predict that when 
the season opens more lumber will be sold than ever 
before. Values are well maintained, the tendency being 
toward higher figures. The recent advance of the official 
price list to the extent of $1 a thousand feet, made by 
the North Carolina Pine Association at Norfolk, indi- 
cates the prevailing tendency. Stocks at this point are 
not excessive. The requirements have not been large, 
but the receipts remained within moderate dimensions 
and all congestion has been prevented. Even air-dried 
lumber is commanding good prices. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. 


Some of the dealers in this market for some time past 
have been running short on cypress and find themselves 
unable to replenish their depleted stocks at all easily. 
The cypress mill operators are finding themselves in a 
vastly different position from what they were a year 
ago, when they had an abundant supply of dry lumber 
on hand and were barely able to maintain prices. In 
the past few months the demand has been so steady and 
large that it has effectually wiped out stocks of 
dry luinber, and even during the usually dull months of 
winter the mill men have been unable to accumulate 
stock for their future needs. Another depressing factor 
from a mill standpoint has been that many mills were 
compelled to clese down on account of lack of logs, but 
this trouble has now been done away with, as heavy 
recent rains have filled the southern streams and bayous 
and large quantities of logs have been floated to the 
mills, so that in the gulf district, at least, nearly all 
the mills are well provided with raw material. 

The meeting of cypress manufacturers which was to 
have been held at New Orleans last week Thursday was 
postponed until this week Thursday. It was pretty 
definitely understood that an advance in values on the 
better class of stocks was reasonably sure to have been 
adopted at this meeting, as representatives of the cypress 
association were instructed to sell nothing until further 
notice. When we went to press, however, the action 
of the meeting had not been received. 

Local demand, in spite of the dullness in many lines 
of manufacture, is gradually improving and is really 
too heavy for the meager stocks that are available. 
Prices are therefore at the top notch. 


eee 


St. Louis, [o. 


The river continues to interfere with arrivals of stock, 
although several barges are below practically tied up 
until navigation is resumed. Stocks on hand, however, 
are probably adequate for present demand. Interior 
inquiries are increasing in volume and a satisfactory 
condition of trade is reported from that source. City 
trade is quiet at this time, but indications point to 4 
strong demand from the yards here in the spring. The 
specialists state that cypress is becoming quite popular 
for finishing and most of the yards will probably carry 
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a line this year to meet any requirements of customers. 
Mill conditions are in good shape, with a slight increas- 
ing tendency of stocks. As soon as river operations can 
be resumed this market will be a lively one. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Cypress conditions point to firm and higher prices as 
the season advances. Reports from the mills vary as 
to condition of stocks. Some of the mills are well 
supplied and have a good assortment, while at others 
stocks are light and badly broken. The outlook for 


spring trade is flattering, especially in this territory, - 


and it is probable that the dealers will have some 
trouble in getting yard stock promptly this spring, 
although the manufacturers will be in better shape to 
give them prompt service than they did last fall. 





New Orleans, La. 


The advance on cypress, of 50 cents a thousand, which 
went into effect during the latter days of December, as 
a result of the increase in freight rates, was designed 
solely to protect the manufacturers from the effect of 
the rate. They claim that the higher price barely suf- 
fices to cover the increase in freight charges under the 
new tariff. They had no intention of doing anything 
else but protecting themselves when they determined 
upon the increase. The increase rules irrespective of 
grade. It is not improbable that there will be an 
advance of from $1 to $2 at the meeting to be held 
later this week. It is true that 100 percent more orders, 
day for day, have been booked thus far in January than 
were recorded for a similar period during 1899. It is 
also beyond contravention that business is keeping up 
at a far greater volume than any one expected or even 
hoped for. Again it is true that the outlook for the 
spring trade is simply immense, the number of inquiries 
received being largely in excess of anticipations. 
Still, the manufacturers are in no hurry to act. The 
indications are that an advance will be announced 
within the next thirty days, but it is not positive that 
such a step will not be postponed until the spring 
trade is closer at hand. The orders which are coming 
in now are mostly from Illinois, Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania. Some business is being received from Indian 
and Oklahoma territories and from Texas, but orders 
from the territory in the far north have practically 
stopped. 





New York City. 


Recent advances in cypress are being well upheld. So 
are freight rates, so that there is little danger of any 
slump. The call is strong and there are few stocks that 
have so benefited by the improvement in the lumber mar- 
ket within the past year. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a demand for cypress in white pine regions 
that extends all through the sash, door and inside fin- 
ishing branch of the lumber business, based for the most 
part on the high price of white pine and the special 
scarcity of cutting up grades of this wood. It is not 
denied that with pine as cheap as cypress there would 
be little use for cypress, but as a substitute the east 
finds a fairly general use for it and dealers in it are 
doing well. 





Boston, Mass. 


The demand for cypress continues good. Stocks are 
not large in Boston, and they appear to move rapidly. 
This lumber is finding additional uses and making addi- 
tional friends in new quarters. 





Baltimore, Md. 


The cypress movement continues restricted as to vol- 
ume, with prices satisfactory and holders disposed to 
insist upon the high figures which ruled during the lat- 
ter part of 1899. It is yet too early to predict with any 
degree of certainty to what extent the conditions which 
last year operated against a large local cypress move- 
ment will influence future dealings, but the indications 
are upon the whole encouraging. At any rate, cypress 
may be expected to hold its own, together with the other 
woods. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The market has shown considerable activity during 
the past week. Red cedars are commanding $2.25, with 
good prospects of going higher. The mills have begun 
sawing again, but it will be ten days or more before any 
new stock is received. Buying would have been much 
heavier during the past week had there been any stock 
m sight. It is thought that stock will soon begin to 
be received in sufficient quantity to meet the demand. 
A number of mills are prevented from starting by floods, 
which have raised the rivers. The indications are good 
for a brisk demand all through the season. 








St. Louis, [lo. 


There is no perceptible change in the shingle trade this 
Week, the market being dull and featureless. Pacific coast 
red cedars will probably begin to reach this market in 
quantities in a month or six weeks. Demand is fair, but 


not heavy. Cypress is also reported as dull, with small 
arrivals, P 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The demand for red cedar shingles is increasing, and 
there is no apparent effort being made by the manu- 
facturers to get business. Some of the mills have 
started up, but the most of them will not be running 
in good shape until February 1. There are very few 
cars in transit and they are being snapped up by the 
dealers wherever they can be found. Prices are much 
firmer than they generally are in January, and the 
shingle men here and elsewhere are predicting a material 
advance within the next thirty days. 





New Orleans, La. 


The larger mills, which turn out shingles as a side 
line, are still working to the limit. They report a good 
demand from Tennessee and quite a business from 
Texas. The smaller mills, which shut down for want 
of logs, are still closed and there seems no immediate 
prospect of their reopening. Prices are firm and stocks 
are light as compared with preceding years at this 
period. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dealers in red cedar shingles say that there is such 
a complete giving out of 18-inch white pine that cedars 
have been used in their place of necessity. The cedars 
are also so scarce that they are coming in all rail and 
will have to till the lakes open again. There is an 
increased demand for white cedars, mainly on account 
of their selling for less than white pine. The demand 
is not very active, but the short supply keeps the price 
firm and promises to do so till the general lumber trade 
finds out what to do next. 





LPN? 


Boston, Mass. 


Washington cedar shingles seem to have the call at 
$3.15 to $3.25 for clears, which, by the way, are strictly 
clear and vertical grain, and $2.85 for the *A,* which 
are 85 percent strictly clear and measure 6 butts to 2 
inches thick. These are full count, which, as against 
the eastern cedars’ short count, make them a cheaper 
shingle, and accounts for the large consumption. There 
are few cars in transit, and stocks in New England are 
small and disappearing. 





Cooperage. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


There is little change in the market. It is said that 
barrel stock is becoming easier, but prices show no signs 
of weakening; instead they are unusually firm. Staves 
range from $9 to $9.50 and elm hoops remain firmly at 
$12 and $12.50, with even higher prices for special lots. 
Hickory hoops are firm, with a slightly increased 
demand. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 
For one week, - ° . 
For two weeks, - - « * 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 
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WANTED—A MAN THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
To handle machine shop and planing mill with fourteen machines, 
Location as agreeable as there is in the South. Good money for 


the right man. Must be sober and attentive. Address 
“OC. 2,” eare of American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
To engage the services of a first class foreman. The mill is new; 
contains band and circular; everything modern: capacity 16 mil- 
lion; 10 years’ supply; stock pine, spruce and hemlock. 
Address C. H. TURNER, Malone, N. Y. 


WANTED—A MAN OF GOOD HABITS 
And character, not afraid of work and competent to take off 
accurately from plans, items of mill work, and intelligently price, 
and, if necessary, sell same; to make details necessary; make 
out working orders for factory and competent to superintend 
work in course of construction. Location of factory within 200 
miles of St. Louis, in healthy location and good schools. 
No person need apply who has not filled such a position in sutis- 
factory manner, and fully competent. 
State where formerly employed, and send references, and sal- 
ary expected per month. 
ork is mostly residence and store work; churches, office 
buildings, mantles and store fixtures. State if you can make 
plans. Address “ODD WORK,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
In western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Onsalary, State I Ona 
THE MORGAN CO., Chicago, Ill. 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 

















WANTED—YOUNG MAN. 

20 to 25 years’ old, who can think, and has some judgment, to 
assist with correspondence, quote prices. describing stock, ete, 
One familiar with Michigan or Canadian hardwoods, also white 
pine, preferred. Small salary to start but elegant opportunities 
for advancement. State age. references. experience and salary 
wanted. Address “ASSISTANT,” P.O. Box 744, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—INSPECTOR AND BUYER. 
Experienced hardwood inspector and buyer familiar with Penn- 
sylvania mills. Must be an intelligent man with some knowledge 
of the business at the selling end. Prefer to start on a percent- 
age of profits until value of services are demonstrated. State 
age, experience. references. etc. Address 
“LUMBER BUYER,” P. O. Box 744. Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—MILL FOREMAN. 

Must have thorough mechanical knowledge of circular and 

gang mill. Must be a lumberman up to date. Address 
“C. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 

WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER. 

Who has had experience with firms manufacturing lumber- 
References required. State wages. 
A. HAAK & SONS, Wolverine, Mich. 











WANTED-—SALESMEN 

For Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan. Wisconsin. and western 

States, to sell short leaf yellow pine on commission. New mill, 

large capacity. Facilities for making prompt shipments unequal. 
Address “YELLOW PINE,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT. 
Competent to place machinery in our band mill. 
J. A. HAAK & SONS, Wolverine, Mich, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BUYER 

And inspector of hardwoods for export. Liberal terms for suit- 
able man. Address, giving full particulars of experience, and 
stating salary expected, to 

JAMES KENNEDY & CO., Ltd., Fort-Wayne, Ind. 





Combined, with experience in retail lumber business. Location, 
central Kentucky. Single man preferred. Write, stating expe- 
rience, age and salary wanted. Address 
“C. 9," care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—CITY SALESMAN. 
Having experience in white pine and acquainted throughout 
Chicago. State references, with whom employed. what experi- 
ence, etc. Address *‘C. 10," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER. 
Having experience in lumber work. Write, stating what expe- 
rience, with whom, salary expected and age. Address 
“C. 11,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATE CLERK 


By wholesale sash and door company. Name references, and 

experience. Address 

“GENERAL OTIS,” care of American Lumberman, 
SALESMAN—WANTED. 

To sell hemlock lumber. 3 per cent commission on net sales. 

Address BOX 625, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN. 
For a retail lumber, sash, door and blind business in the city of 
Rochester, N. Y. Prefer a man acquainted with the lumber 
trade in that section. Address 
“RETAIL LUMBERMAN,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. 

A first class sash, door and blind salesman for a Chicago house, 

to sell goods through Illinois and west; also a salesman for ter- 

ritory west of the Mississippi river and southwest. Only a first 

class experienced man need apply. Address 

“B. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 

WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AND TYPEWRITER. 

Competent, one experienced in general planing mill work pre- 
ferred. Address P. O. BOX 64, Enettencege, Tenn. 














WANTED—TWO SAWYERS. 

One to saw on the circular side, and the other on the band saw 
side. Parties must be right up to date and fast men. For that 
class of men we will pay a good salary. Address 

“A. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED--FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER. 
No other need apply. Must be able to give first class refer- 
ences. and these must give him a first class reputation as to hab- 
its and ability. For the season of 1900. Address 
P. O. BOX 272, West Superior, Wis. 





WANTED—A FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR. 

One that is thoroughly up in architect's plans in building ma- 
terial, ete., in sash and doors and can act as bill clerk also. 
Address “M. A. T.,"” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED-—CIRCULAR FILER 
For mill cutting 65,000 per day. Must furnish best of reference. 
Address “W. C. A.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—BAND SAWYER. 

A first class band sawyer to saw cypress on left hand rig. Best 
wages paid and steady time guaranteed. Address with refer- 
ences. M. CAMERON, Bowie, La. 

WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Seeking situations in the ‘‘Lumber World” to advertise in the 
anted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Satisfaction positively guaranteed, in any sized mill or capa- 
city, or ask nothing. Address BOX 62, Alamogordo, N. M. 








EXPERT LUMBER MILL ACCOUNTANT 
Who also understands telegraphing, wishes a permanent position 
with good concern. Address 
“ACCOUNTANT,” care of American Lumberman. 





CAPABLE MAN WITH LONC EXPERIENCE 
In lumber business, wishes position as manager of good yellow 
pine saw mill. Address 
“C. R. C.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION. 

By reliable, up to date panies mill man, expert on mouldings. 

Also pine and hardwood lumber inspector. an take charge of 
yard or mill. E. J. RAPP, Marinette, Wis. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
Long experience. Pacific coast preferred. Address 
P. QO. BOX 491, Emporium, Pa. 
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WANTED—POSITION AS CLERK 
By young Virginian, about a saw mill, Has had ay experience 
in handling men. , References furnished, Addre: 
. H. FITZ-HUGH, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
WANTED POSITION AS HAROWOOD INSPECTOR 
By young man of eight years’ experience. Good references. 
Address BOX 482, Angola, Ind. 
WANTED— POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
By first class man. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
“L. K. E.,” care American Lumberman. 
~ WANTED- POSITION AS. MANACER 
Of retail yard. Experienced and competent. Best references. 
Can invest #2,500. Address “P. O. BOX 163, New Paris, Ind. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 
Wants contract with northern or western firm for coming sea- 
son. Double or (4) band mill preferred. Address 
“SEASON 1900,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman by a first class practical man with sixteen years’ ex- 
perience in operating large saw mills, splash dams and logging 
raliroads. Can furnish first class references as to ability. habits, 
ete. Addre ss “PRACTICAL,” care of A merican Lumberman. 

WANTED- SITUATION AS FILER 
Of band saws, 17 years’ experience and best of references. 
preferred. Address W. A. GRIN ARD, 
246 Union St., Olean, N. Y. 


WANTED. 
Members of the Central Association of Traveling Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen wanting salaried situations apply to the 
secretary, JNO. OXENFORD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As factory superintendent or designer by Al man. Experience: 
interior finish, fine cabinet work and mantels Would consider 
position as superintende nt and designer combined. Address 
“K. L. C.,” care of American Lumberman. 


South 





WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and Bend sawed red and Sea oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock 
‘,R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED-WALNUT ‘LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds: 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 — 12 — and up long. 
Apply for specifications of ~~ ddre 
Box 2569, New York, ie 


-WANTED- LUMBERMEN 

To reduce their telegraph bills by using the ‘‘Lumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code.”’ It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a year. It enables you to make long messages 
short and is especially adapted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
and there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen. Send for list of 
users, 

Single copies, #3.00; two copies, $5.50; six copies, $12.00. 

Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanled-Seeond Hand Machinery | 


WANTED--MACHINERY. 
Second hand band resaw in good condition, for planing mill 
work. Give full description. Address 
“C, 1,” care of American Lumberman, 


| Wanted:LoggingPy Equipment | 


WANTED LOCOMOTIVE. 
One 15 to 25 ton geared locomotive, at once. Send full descrip- 
tion, location and price. 
“H. B..” care of American Lumberman. 




















{Wanied-Tinber-~inher Lands | 





HARDWOOD AND CEDAR TIMBER LAND 
Wanted near the Chicago & North-Western Railroad. Address 
A. H. RUSCH, Reedsville, Wis. 


Wanted:fumber= Shingles 


WANTED-—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569 New York City. 


WANTED—ENTIRE CUT 

Of first class yellow pine plant. Must be favorably located for 
railroad shipments, Spot cash payments soon as shipments are 
made. Address “C. L. B.,’ ‘care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-— -BOX LUMBER. 

4-4 poplar mill culls, sound wormy chestnut and bass. Name 
price f. o. b. cars, Wheeling, W. Va. THE ACME BOX CO. 
WANTED—MAPLE FLOORING AND OAK DOORS. 

30,000 feet maple flooring and 97 oak veneered doors. 

G. W.& J. H.C AMPBELL, Fostoria, O. 























- WANTED. 
Wainut logs, 16 inches and up. for export. 
Squares, 2, 214, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 

Poplar logs, 30 eee and up, for export. 
Inspection at point of shipment. Spot cash. 

Address ELBERT L. FRENCH. Wellington, Ohio. 
WANTED-—LOG RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch se: * _= — 

what you have to offer in this line. 

McCOWEN &) MeCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED— LOG RUN WALNUT. 
One million feet log run walnut, largely 1 inch, can use some 1% 
inch and 2 inch, can use dry or green stock and take it up any- 
where and pay spot cash. Write me what you have. My prices 


are at the top for good stock. 
M. M. McNEILL, Danville, Ml. 
WANTED-— ‘COTTONWOOD LUMBER 
In all thicknesses, % inch—4 inch. Also first class walnut logs 
and lumber. Will pay cash and inspect at millif quantity justifies. 
EMIL GARTNER, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Basswood, black ash, soft elm, soft ‘ee and oak, plain and 
quartered; will inspect at Fy’ point 
LESH & YOUNG Co., Adrian, Mich. — 


WANTED—OAK AND POPLAR. 
Will pay spot cash and if quantity sufficient will send man to 
take it up. Address P. G. DODGE & CO., 
Twenty-second and Lumber Sts., Chicago. 








Let us know 














- WANTED— FOR SPOT CASH. 

All kinds hardwood lumber. We will send our inspector to 
receive lumber when the quantity is large enough. rite for 
our latest price list and book containing inspection rules and log 
scale. GEO. E. WHITE & CO., 406 West Lake St., Chicago. 


BLACK WALNUT LOGS WANTED. 
THE OAKEN LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio, 
Exporters of hardwoods. 


WANTED-FOR CASH. 
Sycamore lumber 1% thick, 5 to 15 inches wide, grade to be 
common and better, dry or green. Name price f. o. b. Defiance, 
hia. THE H. B. TENZER BOX CO 


WANTED-—-BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full particulars andlist of 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUF ATU URING CO., 

Belding, Mich. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of ome one ys er, payment by New York bankers. 
& DICKSON, London, England. 

















“WANTED— FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered ; inspection at shi ping point. 
BRADFORD, 71 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 








WANTED—LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE. 
One new, or first er. second-hand logging locomotive, 15 to 25 
tons, standard gauge. Give full description, ete. 
CHAMPION LUMBER CO., Orvisburg, Miss. 


LocGING LOCOMOTIVE, CARS AND RAILS. 
Locomotive, either Shay or Porter, of any gauge or weight; 
standard and narrow gauge logging cars: several miles of rails. 
M MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. — 
~ WANTED— LOGCING ‘OUTFIT. 
Three miles 25 pound steel rails second hand new, also light 
standard gauge locomotive and cars. Addre 
JOCK BOX 307, Houston, Texas. 


- WANTED-STEEL RAILS. 
About 8 miles of 45 to 60-pound second hand re-laying steel rails, 
good quality. Address BOX 443, Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED-— LOCOMOTIVE 
And about seven miles of rail. Next spring delivery. 
Address ALPEN A PORTLAND CEMENT CO,, Alpena, Mich. 


| Wanled:Business Opportunities | 


WANTED-—GEORGIAN BAY. 
Two or three years’ contract to cut logs by new mill situated 
on Georgian Bay, Shipment rail or water. Address 
“B.N.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—TO INVEST 
$6,000 to $10,000 cash in a good paying lumber yard, either alone or 
with just the right man for a partner. Prefer Illinois or Iowa. 
Address “SEEKER, ” care of American Lumberman. 


$20,000 OR MORE 

To invest with experienced oversight in a profitable mercantile 
branch of the lumber (or other wood-products) trade. Address 
with proposals, “MERCHANT, * Pp. 0. Box 2436, New York City. 
PARTNER, OR LUMBER ON COMMISSION. 
Wanted by young man with modern bo xrqeed mill; established 
trade. Centrally located in Northern Ohio town. Good oppor- 
tunity. Address “‘K. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


PARTY WITH ESTABLISHED TRADE. 
At top prices, good references, wishes to arrange on commis- 
sion, cash basis with firm for New York and nearby territory. 
Address ‘‘WHITE PINE,” P. O. Box 2357, New York. 


WANTED-—TO BUY 
Retail lumber yard in good town in Llinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, or 
Towa. Address ‘‘A. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


Wanted=Miscellaneous | 


WANTED—DRY KILN MATERIAL. 
30,000 feet of second hand inch and other sizes of pipe for dry 
kiln purposes. Also want second hand trucks and other dry kiln 
material. Address “‘B. 8,’’ care of American Lumberman. 



































TO CATCH THE EYE. 
Nothing will do it quicker than our catchy cuts; have your ad- 
vertisements made attractive by using them: send for catalog. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


- WANTED- HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 
And inspectors to use the “Climax Tally Book,” for keeping tally 
of hardwood lumber. This book was gotten up by a practical 
hardwood lumberman who knew what was wanted. Bound in 
sheepskin, with stiff covers, and finger straps to hold in position 
while writing. Size 4% x 8% inches closed. Price 75 cents per 
copy; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, [AN, Chicago. 





for Sale 
Fr Sale Tnber diner Lan 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


Important and extensive sale of timber berths, steam saw 
mill, ete., on the north shore of Lake Huron. 

At the rotunda of the Board of ‘Tr ade, Toronto, at 2 p. m. 
Thursday, May 3, 1900. 

The Cook & Bros. Lumber Company of Ontario, Limited, 
will offer for sale by public auction at the above time and 
place, subject to the terms and conditions which will be 
announced at the time of sale, the following timber berths 
under license from the crown (said licenses include the right 
to cut all timber on the berths subject to the regulations of 
the crown lands department, and the dues on = timber cut 
thereon are $1 per thousand B. M.), namely 

Berths Nos. 131, 142 (Proctor), 143, 149, 150, 155, 156, 

157, 161, 162, 166 (Searfe), 167, 175 and 194 (Otter), per 
map issued by the Ontario crown lands department. 

All the above berths contain 36 square miles more or less, 
with the exception of berth No. 155, which contains 25% 
square miles, more or less. 

The steam saw mill on the Serpent River bay, together 
with booming grounds, piling grounds, docks, wharves, pump- 
ing house for fire protection, storehouses, boarding house, 
dwelling houses, ete., the foregoing are subject to a lease, 
which will expire on the 1st day of May, 1901. 

And if not previously sold the side-wheel steamer ‘ ‘Meteor,” 
as now lying at Serpent River, and a steam dredge, with 
mud scow, also lying at Serpent River or Spragge. 

Kor further particulars apply to 

Tue Cook & Bros. LUMBER Co. OF ONTARIO, LIMITED, 

Freehold Loan & Saving Co.’s Building, Toronto. 
GOOD TIMBER NEAR RAILROAD- CHEAP. 

A few sections unsold, covered with sugar and yellow pine, 
spruce, fir and cedar. Near railroad. Fine for boxes, for which 
there is a big cash demand. #8 an acre up. I also have 25,000 
acres as a whole or to cut up. 

D. J. CANTY, East Oakland, Cal. 
FOR SALE-— PINE, ETC. 

I can group some nice pine in Louisiana for #6 per acre cash, 
I have some tremendous bargains in oak, gum, cypress, etc., in 
Louisiana. One special bargain is 5,000 acres oak, pine, ete., in 
North Louisiana, for #4 per acre. Lands worth #10 for farms 
when cleared; near to railroads building. 

W.-H. HOWCOTT, New Orleans, La. 


























FOR SALE—COAL AND TIMBER LAND. 
20,000 acres in Kentucky; on new railroad, by Southern system, 
to open a rich coal and timber district. Address 
L. F. HUBBLE, Right of Way Agt. So. Ry., Lanancaster, Ky. 
FOR SALE—SOUTHERN TIMBER. 
Several Kentucky and Tennessee accessible virgin timber 
tracts; also stumpage. W. G. HAMILTON, Louisville, Ky. 








FOR SALE-—AT A SACRIFICE. 

To liquidate the affairs of an English syndicate, 35,000 acres of 
pine and hardwood timber land in Caldwell | Parish, La., near tide 
water and railway. Title eee Price $2.50 per acre. 

WM. BRIGGS, Manager, Lake Charles, La, 





FOR SALE-—1240 ACRES 
Heavily timbered lands in Wexford county, Mich., on the Ann 
Arbor Railway, from 12 to 16 miles west of Cadillac. Timber 
consists of maple, elm, ash, basswood, birch, hemlock, and some 
large cork pine. Good mill site on railroad. Plenty of logs and 
standing timber can be bought. Also saw mill machinery forsale, 
Capacity 25,000 feet. Address 
J.H.& J. A. HAAK, Luther, Mich. 


FOR SALE—LOUISIANA TIMBER. 

10,000 acres good pine near good float in East Louisiana. Large 
area can be picked up near this group. I can deliver all I adver- 
tise. I have sold over 65,000 acres within ninety days and the 
woods are full of land lookers, seeking bargains. I own all I offer 
forsale. No catch-on-if-you-can chance on my lands. 

H. HOWCOTT, New Orleans, La. 








VIRGIN PINE TIMBER. 
40,000 acres long leat pine, cut, 4,500 feet, $3.50. 
260, 000 acres long leaf pine, cut, 3,000 feet, $2.50. 
800,000 acres oaks and hardwoods, 8,000 feet, $1.50 up. 
Valuable sugar, rice and cotton plantations. 
M. R. TAYLOR & CO., New Orleans, La. 








WANTED—TUBULAR BOILERS. 
Three 72-inch by 18-foot, or other tubular boilers of equal ca- 
pacity. JOHN ARPIN LUMBE R CO., Grand Rapids, Wis. 





OLD PIPE AND RAILS WANTED. 
Write fully what you offer for sale as to sizes, quantity and con- 
dition when will make cash offer. Address 
BOX 93, care of Amevioen Lumberman. 


WANTED-—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as it a oo in 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER C 








WHITE PINE MEN. 

Manufacturers or dealers, send 15 cents for a copy of the 
‘‘Lumberman’s Pocket Stock Book”’ and discount on 50 copies o1 
more. ddress AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

315 Dearborn St., Chicago, tll. 


WANTED—-LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The ‘“Lumberman’s Standard eee, Code”’ and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be brou: — vithin 10 by itsuse. Price, one 
copy, $3.00; two copies, $5.50. Special rates in lots of one dozen 
or more include name embossed in gold on cover. Write fo. 
prices. AMERICAN LUMBERMA 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Nl, 





OREGON HEAVY TIMBER LAND FOR SALE. 
20,000 acres fir and cedar near river and railroad. A chance for 
mill men, stumpage will not cost 20 cents down grade for logging. 
For further information address 
E. H. McDOUGAL, Salem, Oregon. 





CAPITALISTS, INVESTORS NOTICE. 
California, one to twenty thousand acre redwood tracts, near 
ocean harbors; prices right. Also, California twenty thousand 
acre grain ranch, income 38-per cent on price. Price, $12.50 per 
acre. M. R. HAYNES, 
Hotel Metropole, Detroit, Michigan. 





FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 

Hard and soft wood lands in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
tributary to Lake Superior, the Northwestern, St. Paul and 
South Shore railroads, in groups of from 20,000 to 100,000 acres. 
Inquire of the 

MICHIGAN LAND & IRON Co., Ltd., Marquette, Mich. 





FOR SALE—OAK TIMBER LANDS. 
Iron county, Mo., 3.200 acres, eee oak. A bargain. Ad- 
dress, E. H. ASHLEY, 244 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
WASHINGTON TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 
In tracts varying in size from 2 to 200 million feet. Write for 0 
oermation. THAYER & NORWAY CO., Everett, Washington, 
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